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FEOM  BAALBEC  TO  BEIBUT. 

The  Yallej  of  Coele- Syria  — Riding  ihrotigh  a  Storm— 

A  Syrian  YUlaga — Tomb  of  Hoah — We  itrike  the 
Soad  from  Damaecne— €amp  on  the  Side  of  Lebanon — 
Croeeing  the  Snmmit,  and  Deacent  to  the  Sea— In  an 
American  Home. 

If  one  were  to  choose  a  day  in  all  the  round 
year,  which  should  be  the  brightest  and  best,  on 
which  to  begin  a  journey  or  to  end  it,  would  it 
not  be  the  first  of  May  ?  So  we  thought  as 
we  struck  our  tents  the  next  morning,  and 
mounted  our  horses.  But  bright  expectations 
are  not  always  realized.  At  our  setting  out  a 
rainbow  in  the  west  gave  ominous  conjecture 
of  what  the  day  might  bring  forth,  and  hardly 
had  we  left  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  before  the 
darkening  sky  warned  us  that  our  appre¬ 
hensions  were  to  be  realized.  But  nothing 
could  hide  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  On 
tbia  first  of  May  we  were  to  enter  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  to  the  description  of  which  few  val¬ 
leys  answer  more  than  this  of  Coele-Syna  [or 
Hollow  Syria,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
name  given  to  describe  its  depression  between 
the  mountains].  It  is  probably  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  lake,  which  has  left  a  bottom  as 
smooth  and  level  as  when  the  waters  fiowed 
over  it.  Not  only  is  it  of  great  natural  fer¬ 
tility,  but  richly  cultivated.  It  is  dotted 
with  villages,  which  are  no  longer  confined  to 
the  hills.  Fields  of  wheat  and  barley  remind 
an  American  of  the  abundance  of  our  Western 
prairies.  As  the  soil  contains  a  great  deal 
of  Iron,  it  turns  up  red,  while  the  springing 
wheat  gives  to  the  fields  the  richest  green. 
This  contrast  of  color  is  one  of  the  beauties  of 
the  valley.  On  our  right  is  the  range  of  Leba¬ 
non,  whose  foot-hills  advance  into  the  plain, 
keeping  the  waving  line  of  beauty  in  their 
rounded  slopes ;  while  behind  and  above  them, 
as  well  618  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Plain,  is 
the  background  of  the  mountains. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  threatened  storm.  Though  the  clouds 
did  not  burst,  yet  great  masses  darkened  the 
sky,  and  as  they  swept  across  it,  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  At 
first  fell  a  few  scattering  drops,  and  then  gusts 
of  wind  with  heavy  rain  came  full  in  our  faces, 
against  which  we  had  but  a  feeble  protection. 
We  put  up  our  umbrellas,  which  was  like  hoist¬ 
ing  fiags  at  half-mast,  and  facing  the  wind  rode 
on.  Four  hours  of  this  made  us  quite  willing 
to  rest,  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Mual- 
laka,  and  found  shelter  in  a  house  which  had 
little  furniture  except  matting  on  the  fioor, 
travellers  being  expected  to  provide  not  only 
food,  but  bedding,  if  they  rest  for  the  night,  as 
in  the  dak-bungalows  of  India.  However,  if 
the  rooms  were  bare,  they  were  dry,  and  gave 
us  a  feeling  of  comfort.  This  village,  though 
little  known  to  the  world,  has  one  possession 
which  of  itself  wore  enough  to  confer  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  it,  the  sepulchre  of  Grandfather 
Noah ;  and  to  make  the  most  of  it,  they  have 
streU^hed  him  out  to  his  full  proiwrtions,  his 
tomb  being  two  hundred  feet  long !  Even  with 
this,  the  patriarch  is  somewhat  cramped :  for 
it  is  said  that  his  knees  are  bent,  and  his 
lower  limbs  planted  straight  in  the  ground! 
These  fables  are  devoutly  believed  by  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  with  whom  the  tomb  is  an  object  of  great 
..''feneration. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  reached 
flt6nra,the  midway  station  on  the  French  road 
from  Damascus  to  Beirut ;  and  as  soon  as  our 
horses’  hoofs  struck  that,  we  had  a  firm  path 
under  our  feet,  and  a  line  of  telegraph  over  our 
head— the  double  sign  of  civilization.  That 
long  line  of  telegraph  poles  which  has  marched 
up  the  other  side  of  Lebanon,  and  now  goes 
striding  over  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  to  climb 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  descend  into  the  Plain  of 
Damascus;  does  not  stop  there,  but  stalks 
away  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  Bagdad  and 
to  Persia,  and  thus  connects  Europe  with  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia. 

But  the  great  sign  of  civilization  is  the  road 
Itself,  with  the  traffic  which  passes  over  it  in 
huge  covered  vans,  like  those  known  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  Pennsylvania  waggons,  each  one  of 
which  is  drawn  by  three  mules,  and  will  carry 
as  much  6i8  half  a  dozen  camels.  They  gener¬ 
ally  go  in  comi>anies  of  a  dozen  or  twenty, 
which  together  would  transport  as  much  as  a 
large  caravan ;  and  as  they  are  always  in  sight, 
going  up  and  down  the  mountains,  they  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  the  transportation  train 
of  an  army. 

We  did  not  stop  for  the  night  at  Stoura,  but 
pushed  on  a  mile  or  two  up  the  side  of  Leba¬ 
non,  and  oami^ed  on  a  green  spot,  from  which 
we  had  the  whole  Plain  of  Coele-Syria  at  our  feet. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  none  too  soon.  Hardly 
were  we  under  shelter,  when  the  rain,  which 
had  been  fitful  all  day,  came  down  heavily. 
Night  set  in  dark  and  gloomy.  But  what 
soldier  ever  cared  for  the  elements  the  last 
night  of  a  campaign  ?  Nothing  could  check 
the  fiow  of  our  spirits  so  near  the  end  of  our 
journey.  Our  long  march  was  nearly  over. 
This  was  our  lasv  night  i".  tents,  and  we  were 
in  a  merry  mood  as  we  gathered  round  our 
table,  even  though  the  rain  W6i8  pouring  in 
torrents ;  nor  did  it  disturb  our  rest,  though  it 
/  kept  on  pouring  all  night  long.  A  little  before 
morning  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  the  sun 
came  out  gloriously ;  and  when  we  broke  camp, 
our  tent  life  was  over. 

We  were  early  in  the  saddle  for  our  last  ride, 
and  started  briskly  up  the  mountain.  What  a 
pleasure  to  ride  with  free  rein  on  such  a  road 
as  this,  instead  of  picking  our  way  over  stones 
among  the  rough  bridle-i>aths  of  Palestine! 
But  we  are  not  alone  on  the  march.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  baggage  waggons,  which  h6i8  not  cefis- 
ed  during  the  night,  keeps  up  its  steady  rum¬ 
ble.  The  waggons  that  have  to  climb  the 
mountain  strain  hard  and  move  slowly,  while 
those  descending  come  down  rapidly.  There 
is  something  very  impressive  in  this  endless 
march  and  countermarch,  this  moving  to  and 
fro  of  busy  life,  keeping  its  endless  course  along 
the  highways  of  civilization.  In  this  traffic 
are  the  products  of  all  nations  and  all  coun¬ 
tries,  from  the  farthest  East  to  the  farthest 
West.  Nor  is  America  unrepresented.  The 
most  conspicuous  object  in  those  baggage  wag¬ 
gons,  W618  American  i>etroleum.  On  the  top 
of  all  the  Euroi>ean  wares  stared  at  me  the 
sign  of  “Pratt’s  Astral  Oil:  Warranted  not  to 
Explode’’!  The  oil  drawn  from  the  wells  of 
Pennsylvania  finds  its  way  to  the  caf^  and  Ixi- 
zaars  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  and  even  to 
the  tents  of  the  Bedaween ;  so  that  whatever  be 
said  of  the  moral  influences  America  is  sending 
to  these  shores,  in  one  very  practical  and  mate¬ 
rial  way  she  furnishes  the  illuminating  element 
to  light  up  the  darkness  of  the  East. 

The  diligences  from  Damascus  and  Beirut 
pass  e6ich  other— that  which  is  climbing  having' 
extra  mules  harnessed  to  it,  to  drag  it  up  the 
steep  ascent;  while  that  which  h6ts  crossed  the 
summit  comes  down  the  mountain  at  full  s{>eed, 
swinging  round  the  windings  of  the  road  in  a 
way  that  reminded  me  verj- vividly  of  a  imssage 
of  the  Alps  years  ago,  before  the  tunnel  was 


bored  under  the  Mont  Cenis,  when,  with  simi¬ 
lar  speed,  we  came  rushing  down  into  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Savoy. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  turned  our  horses  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  which  was 
spread  out  before  us.  There  are  few  fairer  spots 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  Here,  and  not  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  is  the  Paradise  from  which  Mahomet  might 
well  have  turned  away.  Though  the  valley  be 
not  so  broad  as  the  Plain  of  Damascus— it  is 
only  three  or  four  miles  wide— it  is  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  the  mountains  come  nearer.  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  beckon  to  each  other  across  the 
plain.  Seldom  does  the  eye  rest  on  a  more 
glorious  object  than  that  snow-crowned  head 
of  Hermon,  as  it  stands  clear  and  white  in  the 
morning  sky.  With  a  lingering  look,  we  turn¬ 
ed  away  from  a  vision  which  we  shall  never  look 
upon  again,  but  which  we  can  never  forget. 

And  now  we  begin  to  descend  the  western 
slope  of  Lebanon.  The  way  is  long,  for  the 
road  winds  in  and  out,  to  make  an  easy  and 
gradual  descent.  As  we  turn  hither  and  thith¬ 
er,  there  opens  before  us  a  wide  prosi^ect  of 
forest  and  mountain,  while  every  moment 
comes  nearer  and  clearer  the  view  of  a  great 
city,  and  of  the  sea  beyond.  It  was  the  first 
sight  of  the  Mediterranean  (except  at  Gaza, 
and  the  day  that  we  made  an  excursion  from 
Nazareth  to  Mount  Carmel)  since  I  landed  at 
Alexandria. 

We  stopped  but  ouce  for  rest  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  riding  into  the  yard  of  a  khan,  from 
which — the  yard— (and  it  was  not  a  court -yard 
or  door-yard,  but  a  barn-yard)  there  was  a 
grand  outlook  toward  the  sea.  As  wo  stood 
admiring  the  view,  a  horseman  ca,me  up  the 
road,  who  had  the  dress  of  an  Euroi>ean,  and 
we  supix)sed  to  be  a  gentleman  from  Beirut 
taking  an  airing  on  the  mountains,  when  he 
rode  into  the  yard,  and  called  my  name.  It 
was  Mr.  Dale  of  the  American  Mission,  who 
was  on  his  way  from  Beirut  back  to  his  home 
in  Zahleh,  a  large  village  in  the  Lebanon.  We 
detained  him  for  luncheon,  and  sat  down  to¬ 
gether,  squatting  on  our  mats  in  the  Eastern 
fashion.  He  made  but  a  brief  halt,  as  he  had 
far  to  ride ;  but  in  that  short  time  he  left  an 
impression  that  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
our  missionary  brethren  in  the  East.  A  native 
of  Philadelphia,  with  the  education  of  a  schol¬ 
ar,  and  a  refinement  of  manners  that  would 
seem  to  make  much  in  Oriental  habits  rei'Ul- 
sive  to  him,  he  has  chosen  the  life  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  not  from  a  hard  sense  of  duty,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  work  which  he  loves,  and  en¬ 
ters  into  with  enthusiasm.  “  When,’’  I  said  to 
him,  “  are  you  going  to  return  to  America  ?  Do 
you  not  pine  for  a  sight  of  Philadelphia  ?  ’’ 
“  Philadelphia !  ’’  he  answered.  “  Wliat  is  Phil¬ 
adelphia  compared  to  Zahleh?  ’’  That  is  the 
stuff  that  American  missionaries  are  made  of, 
and  such  are  the  men  who  have  made  bright 
so  many  spots  on  the  sides  of  Lebanon. 

The  ride  was  easy  now  tliat  we  were  coming 
dow'n  the  mountain.  The  horses  stepi)ed  quick¬ 
ly,  and  with  each  descending  curve  of  the  road 
the  outline  of  the  coast  became  clearer,  till  we 
could  see  the  long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  and 
the  white  caps  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
shore.  There  on  a  promontory  jutting  into 
the  sea  wtts  Beirut,  thp  roofs  of  its  houses  glis¬ 
tening  in  the  sun.  The  approach  is  through 
a  succession  of  olive  groves,  w'hich  cover  the 
plain  and  reach  far  up  the  mountain  side,  mak¬ 
ing  the  wealth  of  the  villages  which  are  perch¬ 
ed  upon  the  rocks ;  and  through  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees,  which  show  that  silk  culture 
is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 
Near  the  city  are  groves  of  pine  trees,  which 
are  not  common  in  Syria,  but  which  are  plant¬ 
ed  here  to  furnish  a  cool  retreat  in  the  heats  of 
Summer.  So  we  rode  on  tiil  we  were  within 
about  two  miles  of  the  city,  when  I  saw  com¬ 
ing  a  face  that  looked  familiar,  and  soon  rec¬ 
ognized  a  voice  that  I  had  often  heard  among 
the  rocks  of  Sinai.  It  was  Dr.  Post,  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  me.  I  had  been  “  stopi)ed 
on  the  road  ’’  once  before  in  his  company,  but 
that  w’as  by  robbers  in  the  desert.  Then  he 
told  me  not  to  get  off  from  my  cahiel ;  but  now 
he  bade  me  dismount.  I  was  sorry  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  faithful  beiist  that  had  brought  me 
from  Jerusalem,  but  I  confess  that  after  weeks 
and  months  of  rocking  and  jolting  on  horse¬ 
back  and  camel-back,  I  was  not  sorry  to  de¬ 
scend  from  this  elevation,  and  to  “  come  up  in¬ 
to  the  chariot.’’  Remembering  my  anxiety  at 
Gaza  for  tidings  from  home,  he  had  brought 
with  him  letters  and  a  telegram  from  my  fam¬ 
ily  in  Venice,  to  which  (as  he  drove  me  at  once 
to  the  telegraph  office)  I  instantly  replied. 

And  then  he  took  me  to  his  home.  Having 
some  little  means  of  his  own,  he  has  chosen 
to  use  them  in  the  wisest  way  that  a  man  can, 
in  providing  for  his  family  a  house  built  after 
his  own  triste.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  American 
and  the  Oriental,  being  American  in  its  interi¬ 
or,  while  having  the  broad  veranda  around  it 
which  is  a  feature  of  dwellings  in  the  East.  Like 
an  English  cottage,  it  is  embowered  in  foliage. 
Dr.  Post’s  love  of  flowers  betrays  itself  in  the 
l>erf  uine  that  greets  us  as  we  drive  in  at  the  gate. 
Vines  overrun  the  walls  and  encircle  the  doors 
and  windows  and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance. 
But  the  glory  of  the  house  is  its  position,  on  a 
bluff,  from  which  one  can  look  off,  like  Elijali’s 
servant  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  “  over  the  wide 
exi^anseof  the  Mediterranean  Sea.’’  My  win¬ 
dows  take  in  the  whole  horizon  of  waters,  with 
8now-capi>ed  mountains  in  the  north.  In  har¬ 
mony  with  this  beauty  without  is  an  interior 
in  which  the  best  taste  is  shown  in  its  very 
simplicity.  One  can  hardly  realize,  except  in 
coming  out  of  a  pilgrim’s  life,  the  exquisite 
charm  of  such  a  dwelling.  What  is  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  tent  life  comiwired  with  this  sweet 
domestic  rei>ose  ?  With  all  the  ix>etry  of  the 
mountains  or  the  desert,  I  prefer  civilization ; 
and  am  content  to  dwell  no  more  in  “biber- 
nacles,”  iike  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  when 
I  can  exchange  them  for  the  order  and  taste, 
the  comfort  and  the  refinement,  of  an  American 
home.  H.  M.  F. 


A  CARD. 

As  certain  l»rethron  are  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  the  increasing  numi)er  of  those  who  are  em¬ 
bracing  the  Premillennial  Doctrine  as  explicitly 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  we  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  the  Editor  of  The  EvanoeijIst  to  allow  and 
invite  any  of  our  poet-millennial  brethren  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  Bible-reading  from  the  New  Testament  prov¬ 
ing  the  following  propositions,  which  involve  the 
fundamental  points  at  issue : 

1.  That  the  personal  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  earth  cannot  occur  for  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  for  it  as  an  event  liable  to  o<’cur  at  any  mo¬ 
ment. 

2.  That  the  world  will  be  converted  to  Christ  be- 
fon*  that  event  occurs.  E.  P.  M.  ani>  othebs. 

[There  »*an  be  no  objwtion  to  the  publication  of 
the  reading  here  called  for,  provided  brevity  is  ob- 
seivtsl.  Careful  refereiurcs  might  suffice  in  most 
cases,  without  the  full  text. — Ed.  Evan.] 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ADOPTING  ACT. 

By  Prof.  Charles  A,  Briggs,  D.D. 

Our  American  Presbyterian  Synod  remained 
without  a  constitution  and  without  subscrip¬ 
tion  until  1729.  It  was  essentially  a  meeting  of 
ministers.  It  only  gradually  assumed  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Presbyterian  government  and  disci¬ 
pline  as  circumstances  required.  Their  Pres¬ 
byterianism  was  not  of  a  stereotyped  sort,  such 
as  W’as  found  in  some  of  the  mother  Churches, 
but  was  flexible,  like  the  English  and  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Presbyterianism ;  and  accordingly  it  devel¬ 
oped  naturally  from  its  own  inherent  vitality, 
and  adapted  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
New  World. 

The  mildness  of  the  Synod  in  dealing  with 
Robert  Cross,  who  confessed  to  the  sin  of  for¬ 
nication,  called  forth  an  indignant  protest 
from  George  Gillespie  in  1720.  This  protest 
W61S  answered  in  1721 : 

As  we  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  exercise 
of  Presbyterial  government  and  church  discipline, 
as  exercised  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  best  re¬ 
formed  churches,  as  far  as  the  nature  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country  will  allow,  our  opinion  is.  that 
if  any  brethren  have  any  overture  to  offer  to  be 
formed  into  an  act  of  the  Synod,  for  the  better 
carrying  on  in  the  matter  of  our  government  and 
discipline,  that  he  may  bring  it  in  against  next 
Synod. 

Against  this,  Dickinson,  Jones,  Morgan,  Pier¬ 
son,  Webb,  and  Evans,  protested.  After  con¬ 
siderable  debate,  this  protest  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Synod  harmonized  on  four  articles 
prepared  by  Dickinson,  and  gave  thanks  for 
the  comiwsure  of  their  difference : 

(1)  We  freely  grant  that  there  is  full  executive 
power  of  Cliurch  government  in  Presbyteries  and 
Synods,  and  tliat  they  may  authoritatively,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  use  the  keys  of  Church  discipline 
to  all  proper  Intents  and  purposes,  and  that  the 
keys  of  the  Church  are  committed  to  the  Church 
officers,  and  them  only. 

(2)  We  also  grant  that  the  mere  circumstantials 
of  Church  discipline,  such  as  the  time,  place,  and 
mode  of  carrying  on  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  judicatories  to  de¬ 
termine  as  occasions  occur,  conformal)le  to  the 
general  rules  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  re(iuiro  all 
things  to  be  doiie  decently  and  in  order.  And  if 
these  things  are  called  nets,  we  will  take  no  offence 
at  the  word,  provided  that  these  acts  be  not  impos¬ 
ed  upon  such  as  conscientiously  dissent  from  them. 

(3)  We  also  grant  that  Synods  may  compose  di¬ 
rectories,  and  recommend  them  to  all  their  mem- 
bera,  respecting  all  the  parts  of  discipline,  provid- 
<h1  that  all  sul»ordinate  judicatorie.s  may  decline 
from  sucli  directories  wlien  1  iiey  conscientiously 
think  they  have  just  reason  so  to  do. 

(4)  We  irwiy  allow  tliat  appeals  may  be  made 
from  all  inferior  to  superior  judicatories,  and  that 
superior  judicatories  liave  authority  to  consider 
and  determine  such  appeals. 

Andrews  writing  to  Colenuin  April  30,  1722, 
says 

The  business  of  the  protestation  that  happenctl 
at  our  last  Hynoiiical  meeting,  I’ve  (‘ndeavored  to 
heal,  and  I  hope 't  will  be  healed.  I  know  not  but 
the  Pacific  articles  have  had  their  good  use.  In 
short,  I  think  tlie  difference  is  in  words  :  for  I  can’t 
find  any  real  difference,  having  sifted  tlie  matter  in 
several  letters  which  have  passed  between  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  me  upon  it.  I  am  still  of  the  mind, 
6is  I  told  you  licfore,  that  the  squabble  at  New  York 
is  at  the  bottom,  and  has  an  evil  influence  on  our 
peace.  I  wish  it  may  not  do  more  hurt  hereafter. 

This  strife  at  New  York  was  between  the  Pu¬ 
ritan  and  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  Puritans 
had  kept  together  since  the  times  of  Doughty 
and  Denton,  and  were  not  disposed  to  yield 
their  freedom  tind  their  flexible  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  to  the  stereotyped  forms  to  which  the  in¬ 
coming  Scotch  brethren  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  old  country.  This  strife  continued  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  first  pastor, 
gave  his  influence  to  the  stricter  sort,  and  the 
Puritan  Presbyterians  in  1722  withdrew  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  separate  church,  with  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  as  supply.  But  the  congregation  was 
too  weak  to  be  divided ;  it  was  soon  reunited. 
Yet  the  strife  continued  until  17.56,  when  the 
Scotch  element  went  out  and  organized  a  sepa¬ 
rate  congregation,  and  united  in  the  formation 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dickinson  opened  the  Synod  in  1722  with  a 
sermon  on  2  Tim.  iii.  17,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Church  had  no  authority  to  make  new 
laws,  or  add  to  what  is  prescribed  in  the  Bible. 
“  I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  any  such 
dedimns  potestatem  from  Christ,  or  the  least  lisp 
in  the  Bible  that  countenances  such  a  regal 
ixjwer.’’ 

These  pacificatory  articles  harmonized  the 
two  elements  for  a  time;  but  the  stricter  sort 
were  not  satisfied,  and  began  to  agitate  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  furtherance  of  their  views.  The 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle  had  received  into  its 
bosom  the  stricter  Scotch  ministers  and  some 
Scotch-Irlsh  who  sympathized  with  them.  They 
carried  discipline  with  such  a  high  hand  in  the 
case  of  Robert  Laing,  that  the  Synod  sustain¬ 
ed  Robert  Cross  and  Thomas  Evans  in  their 
dissent.  In  1724  they  entered  on  their  books  a 
formula  expressing  adherence  to  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession,  and  their  candidates  were 
obliged  to  sign  it  at  licensure  in  this  language : 
“I  do  own  the  Westminster  Confession  as  the 
Confession  of  my  faith.’’  This  was  an  act  of 
usurjiation  of  Presbyterial  fiower,  acting  inde- 
I»endently  of  the  Synod  in  the  advance  to  the 
stricter  Presbyterianism. 

In  1727  there  was  trouble  in  the  Synod.  In 
the  church  of  New  York  the  conflict  between 
the  Scotch  and  Puritan  members  with  reference 
to  Psalmody  and  discipline,  continued.  The 
majority,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  (the  first  pastor,  who  favored  the  stricter 
sort),  had  received  their  minister,  Ebenezer 
Pemberton,  from  Boston,  without  consulting 
the  Presbytery  or  Synod,  and  were  determined 
to  exercise  their  liberties.  The  church  at  New¬ 
ark  was  in  similar  troubles,  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  interfered  between  Webb  and  his  people. 
In  this  evil  state  of  affairs*John  Thomson  of 
Lewestown,  a  Scotchman,  of  the  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  introduced  an  Overture  in  favor  of 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Standards : 

That  the  Synod,  as  an  ecclesiastical  judicature  of 
Christ,  clothed  with  ministerial  authority  to  act  in 
concert  in  behalf  of  truth  and  in  opposition  to  er¬ 
ror,  would,  by  an  act  of  its  own,  publicly  and  au¬ 
thoritatively  adopt  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  Catechisms,  Ac.,  for  the  public  confession 
of  our  faith  ;  ami  oblig(‘  each  Presbytery  to  require 
every  candiiiate  for  the  ministry  to  subscribe  or 
otlierwise  acknowltHlge,  cormn  preshyteris,  the  said 
Confession,  and  promist*  not  to  preach  or  t«‘ach 
contrary  to  it.  All  “actual  ministers”  coming 
among  us  to  do  the  like,  and  no  minister  to  teach 
or  preach  contrary  to  said  articles,  unless  first  he 
propose  the  point  to  the  Presltytery  or  Synod,  to 
be  by  them  <ii8cuss<si.  Each  minister  to  recom- 
piend  to  his  flock  to  entertain  the  truth  in  love,  be 
zealous  and  fruitful  and  earnest  by  prayer  with 
God,  to  preserve  the  vine  from  being  spoiled  by 
these  deluding  forces. 

This  Overture  does  not  api>ear  on  the  Min¬ 
utes.  It  was  opix)sed  by  Andrews  and  the 
Americans  and  Welshmen,  as  impolitic  and 
tending  to  division,  and  was  staved  off.  It  was 
brought  up  again  by  Thomson  and  the  New 
Castle  Pre.sbyfery  in  the  next  year,  17’28.  It 
wjis  so  strongly  suiqHjrted  that  it  had  to  be  en¬ 
tertained.  Accordingly  the 
Synod  judging  this  to  be  a  very  important  affair, 
unanimously  conchided  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  it  till  the  next  Synod ;  withal  recommending  it 
to  the  members  of  each  Presbytery  present  to  give 
timeous  notice  thereof  to  the  absent  members,  and 
it  is  agreeti  that  the  next  meeting  tea  full  Synod. 
The  Overture  was  printed.  Dickinson  at  once 


attacked  it.  John  Thomson  immediately  wrote 
a  defence  of  it,  in  which  he  says 

We  are  too  much  like  the  people  of  Laish — in  a 
careless,  defenceless  condition,  as  a  city  without 
walls,  having  never,  by  a  conjunct  act  of  the  rep- 
rraentatives  of  our  Church,  made  it  our  (Confes¬ 
sion,  as  we  are  a  united  body  politic,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  to  keep  out  of  the  ministry  those  wIjo 
are  corrupt  in  doctrinals,  or  to  prevent  any  among 
us  from  propagating  gross  errors. 

Andrews,  in  a  letter  to  Coleman  April  7,  1729, 
says  “  We  are  now  likely  to  fall  into  a  great 
difference  about  subscribing  to  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  of  Faith.’’  He  tells  him  all 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  present  sup¬ 
ported  it ;  all  the  English  and  Welsh  on  the 
other  side  to  a  man.  “Our  countrymen  say 
they  are  willing  to  join  in  a  vote  to  make  it  the 
Confession  of  our  (Church ;  but  to  agree  to  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and  term  of  ministe¬ 
rial  communion,  they  will  not.’’ 

It  is  imiwrtant  to  turn  our  attention  to  Ire¬ 
land,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  mischief 
in  our  Presbytery. 

Subscription  to  the  Westminster  Standards 
was  not  designed  by  the  Westminster  A  ssem- 
bly,  and  was  never  required  or  favored  by  the 
English  Presbyterians,  or  by  the  Dublin  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  Ireland,  which  was  in  close  sym¬ 
pathy  and  harmony  with  the  English  Presby¬ 
terians  from  the  beginning.  Subscription  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  did  not  originate 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Prior  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  Westminster  Confession  was  honor¬ 
ed  as  approved  with  certain  explanations,  “as 
most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  no¬ 
thing  contrary  to  the  received,  doctrine  of  this 
Church.”  In  1690,  the  Scotch  Parliament  rati¬ 
fied  it  anew’  “as  the  public  and  avowed  Confes¬ 
sion  of  this  Church,  containing  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church¬ 
es.”  The  General  Assembly  of  the  same  year 
appointed  it  to  be  subscribed  by  “all  proba¬ 
tioners  licensed  to  preach,  all  intrants  into  the 
ministry,  and  all  ministers  and  elders  received 
into  communion.’’ 

In  1693  Parliament  retiulred  subscription  of 
all  ministers,  and  in  1693  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  p6i88ed  an  act  and  formula  of  subscription 
in  accordance  with  this  requirement  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  6V8  follows : 

I  do  sincerely  own  and  declare  the  above  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  approven  by  former  General  Assem- 
blie.s  of  this  Church,  and  ratlfle<l  by  law  in  the 
year  1691),  to  bo  the  Confession  of  my  faith,  and 
that  I  own  the  doctrine  therein  contained  to  be  the 
true  doctriin?,  which  I  will  constantly  adhere  to. 

How’ever,  many  Presbyteries  sicce])ted  a  mod¬ 
ified  subscription  which  originated  between 
1690  and  1694 :  “  I  subscribe  and  will  adhere  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith  therein  contained  as 
founded  on,  and  consonant  to,  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  No  one  familiar  with  Scottish  history 
from  1690  onwards,  will  venture  to  say  that 
even  the  stricter  subscription  meant  ipsusima 
I'erba  subscription.  It  was  interpreted,  in  view 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1690,  “  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.” 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  fled  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1689.  When  they  returned,  many  of 
them  were  inclined  to  follow  their  Scottish 
brethren  so  far  as  was  possible.  In  1698  the 
Sjhod  of  Ulster  resolved  “  That  young  men  li- 
cen.sed  to  preach  be  obliged  to  subscribe  to  our 
Confessioii  of  Faith  in  all  the  articles  thereof, 
as  the  Confession  of  their  faith.”  This  did  not 
apply  to  ministers  in  charge  or  ruling  elders, 
as  did  the  Scotch  Act  of  1693.  This  Act  of  1698 
was  renewed  in  1705.  The  Scotch  Act  required 
by  Parliament  could  not  be  passed  in  Ireland, 
where  the  State  Church  was  Episcopal,  and 
not  Presbyterian;  and  indeed  there  were  di¬ 
verse  elements  in  Ireland  which  rendered  such 
an  Act  imix)ssible  in  itself. 

In  1705  the  Belfast  Society  was  founded  by 
John  Abernethy  of  Antrim.  This  Society  at¬ 
tracted  the  youngest  and  ablest  ministers  of 
the  district.  There  were  many  of  them  pupils 
of  Prof.  Simson  of  Glasgow,  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  broad  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland, 
Dublin,  and  England.  This  Society  became 
so  strong  that  it  furnished  five  out  of  six  mod¬ 
erators  to  the  Synod  between  1709  and  1716. 

There  was  a  battle  over  the  Toleration  Act, 
which  passed  without  requiring  subscription. 
The  Dublin  Presbytery  and  the  Belfast  Society 
used  their  influence  against  subscription  and 
prevailed.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  was 
therefore  free  in  this  regard.  The  Synod  at 
Belfast  in  1716  debated  this  matter,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  in  favor  of  including 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  in  the  Toleration  Act,  or  a  sum  of  it  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  formula  adopted  by  them ;  but  the 
Dublin  Presbytery  and  the  Belfast  Society  pre¬ 
vailed  over  them.  In  1719,  Abernethy  preach¬ 
ed  a  sermon  on  “  Religious  obedience  founded 
on  j)ersonal  4)ersuasion,”  and  in  1722  and  1724, 
two  pamphlets  appeared  against  subscription, 
endorsed  by  the  Dublin  ministers:  Joseph 
Boyse,  Weld,  and  Choppin;  and  James  Kil¬ 
patrick  and  Halllday  of  Belfast.  These  were 
the  most  prominent  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
Ireland  at  the  time.  The  majority  was  against 
them.  But  they  were  men  of  power  and  influ¬ 
ence,  and  had  the  sympathy  of  the  London 
Presbyterians  with  them,  and  also  the  liberal 
party  in  Scotland.  The  strict  subscription  men 
in  Scotland  were  in  agreement  with  MacBride, 
the  leader  of  the  subscribers.  In  order  to 
peace,  the  Synod  passed  in  1720  a  Pacific  Act, 
with  the  design  of  harmonizing  the  parties. 
This  Pacific  Act  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  Church,  for  it  was  doubtless  the 
basis  of  our  Adopting  Act. 

We  have  said  that  the  compromise  measures 
of  1722,  for  which  Synod  united  in  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  were  called  pacific  by  Andrews  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Coleman.  The  brother  of  Craighead  was 
chiefly  influential  in  passing  the  Pacific  Act 
in  the  Synod  of  Ireland.  During  this  long  and 
fierce  debate  in  Ireland,  the  Irishmen  in  Amer¬ 
ica  could  not  but  feel  deeply  concerned.  The 
original  Presbytery  was  composed  of  members 
who  had  never  subscribed,  and  never  thought 
of  imiwsing  subscription  on  others.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Castle  had  in  1724  for  the  first 
time  required  subscription  of  licentiates.  We 
see  that  the  New  England  men  and  Welshmen 
were  opi)osed  to  subscription.  Dickinson  agreed 
with  Calamy  of  London  and  Boyse  of  Dublin 
exactly  in  his  views.  But  they  .saw  the  serious 
evils  connected  with  the  battle  of  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers  in  London  and  in  Ireland, 
and  they  feared  rupture  in  the  infant  Church 
of  America,  and  were  dlsixjsed  to  yield  as  far 
as  i)083ible  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  and  re¬ 
ligion  in  our  land. 

This  was  the  state  of  feeling  when  the  Synod 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  1729.  Twenty  members 
were  present  and  seven  absent.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Fund  (our  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures)  were  Andrews,  Dickinson,  Pier¬ 
son,  Thomson,  Anderson,  Craighead,  Conn, 
John  Budd  (elder).  The  “affair  relating  to 
the  Confession  was  referred  to  them  to  draw 
up  an  overture.”  We  should  judge  that  this 
committee  was  admirable  in  composition.  The 


strong  subscriptionists  were  Thomson  and  An¬ 
derson  (Scotchmen).  The  anti-subscrlptionists 
were  Dickinson  and  Pierson.  The  intermedi¬ 
ate  men  were  Andrews  and  John  Budd  (elder), 
Americans,  and  Craighead  and  Conn  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Craighead  had  come  to  the  American 
Presbytery  by  way  of  New  England  from  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Conn  by  way  of  London  (sent  by 
Reynolds).  Craighead  and  Conn  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  the  Irish  Pacific  Act.  Pierson,  as  we 
should  judge  from  his  letter  to  Colman,  would 
side  with  them.  Elders  generally  favor  pacific 
acts.  The  extreme  men  were  therefore  forced 
to  compromise  or  separate.  The  result  was 
unanimity.  It  is  said  that  Dickinson  so  shai>ed 
the  Adopting  Act  as  to  make  it  satisfactory  to 
all  i)arties.  As  he  was  the  author  of  the  Pa¬ 
cificatory  articles  of  1722,  so  now  he  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  Dick¬ 
inson  was  by  all  odds  the  ablest  man  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  colonial  i>eriod,  in 
this  country.  It  is  due  to  him  that  our  Church 
became  an  American  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  not  split  into  fragments  representing  and 
perpetuating  the  differences  of  Presbyterians 
in  the  mother  country. 


THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST. 

I. 

Thy  love,  O  Christ,  like  ocean, 

Is  broad,  majestic,  deep. 

Whose  tides  in  ceiiseless  motion 
Their  mighty  emrents  keep ; 

As  ocean  waves  are  breaking 
.  Afar  on  everj’  shore, 

So  love  of  thine  is  pulsing. 

And  will  forevermore. 

II. 

We  look  in  speechless  wonder 
Upon  this  flowing  sea. 

And  strive  in  vain  to  measure 
Its  vast  immensity ; 

So  love  of  Christ  outreaches 
All  that  our  thought  can  bring. 

From  depths  profound  it  rises — 

Who  may  its  grandeur  sing  ? 

F.  B.  W. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


WELL  PUT. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

“  My  friend,  I  had  hoped  that  before  this 
you  would  have  taken  your  stand  for  Christ.” 
“So  I  would,”  replied  the  man  frankly,  “if  I 
were  not  a  coward.”  That  foolish  fear  of  fac¬ 
ing  the  stare  or  the  laugh  of  his  corai»anions 
held  him  back.  Mr.  Finney  once  had  an  awak¬ 
ened  sinner  kneeling  by  his  side,  and  as  he  re¬ 
peated  over  the  various  surrenders  to  be  made, 
he  came  to  this  one:  “O  God,  I  will  serve 
Thee  in  my  business.”  The  man  wiis  silent ; 
and  when  Mr.  Finney  asked  him  why  he  hesi¬ 
tated  at  this  point,  the  poor  man  stammered 
out  “I’m  in  the  lupior  trade.”  He  was  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  profits  of  dealing  out 
death  by  the  dram,  and  rising  from  his  knees 
he  went  away,  quenching  the  Holy  Spirit.  All 
our  congregations  contain  more  or  k  •  per¬ 
sons  who  have  at  some  time  set  their  faces  to¬ 
wards  a  better  life,  but  have  struck  against 
some  obstacle  that  has  driven  them  back.  Or 
else  they  have  been  held  by  one  or  more  favor¬ 
ite  and  darling  sins  from  which  they  were  not 
willing  to  cut  loose.  Like  the  wife  of  Lot,  they 
looked  back,  and  soon  fell  back  into  a  more 
hardened  indifference  than  before.  This  is  a 
dangerous  process;  it  may  be  rejieated  once 
too  often.  Every  unconverted  person  who  lis¬ 
tens  to  a  faithful  pulpit  ap4)eal,  goes  home  the 
better  or  the  worse.  He  or  she  has  cast  an¬ 
other  vote,  either  for  or  against  Christ.  Every 
time  you  decide  against  Christ,  diminishes 
your  chance  of  salvation. 

“  No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  The  Grbek  word  signifies  “well  put.” 
It  means  firmly  set ;  with  a  determined  pur¬ 
pose.  “Well  put”  with  the  face  set  like  a 
flint  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Bunyan’s 
pilgrim,  when  he  stopped  Ijis  ears  and  ran  to¬ 
wards  the  wicket-gate,  was  well  put  for  the 
way  towards  the  Celestial  City.  “  I  went  to 
my  room,”  said  my  old  friend  Malcomn,  “and 
fastened  the  door,  determining  to  remain  till  I 
had  obtained  the  pardon  of  my  sins  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  God.”  He  made  what  he  calls  the 
“honest  effort,”  and  God  took  him  at  his 
word.  He  found  peace,  and  on  the  next  even¬ 
ing  he  rose  and  told  his  fellow-students  (of 
Brown  University)  what  a  rich  blessing'  Jesus 
had  given  to  his  soul.  Other  students  were 
moved,  and  they  too  set  their  faces  Christward. 
Malcomn  was  well  put  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
when  he  locked  that  door,  and  determined  that 
he  would  never  retreat  until  God  had  given  him 
the  victory. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  paragraph  may 
wonder  why  he  or  she  makes  no  progress  to¬ 
wards  a  better  life.  You  often  think  about  it, 
often  make  good  resolutions,  and  perhaps 
some  earnest  prayers.  Yet  all  the  time  you 
are  holding  fast  to  your  sins,  unwilling  to  cut 
loose  from  them.  I  have  seen  a  steamer  at  the 
wharf  start  its  engine,  and  while  the  propeller 
was  churning  the  water  at  the  stern,  the  vessel 
did  not  move.  A  stout  hawser  held  it  to  the 
pier;  as  soon  as  the  roije  was  “cast  off,”  the 
steamer  started.  That  vessel  was  not  “well 
put  ”  for  its  voyage  until  it  was  detached  from 
the  wharf,  and  could  use  its  motive  power  un¬ 
hindered.  I  do  not  care  what  be  the  sin  that 
holds  you  back,  so  that  it  keeps  your  soul 
from  a  full,  honest  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Cost  what  it  may,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in 
confession  to  God,  and  clean  work  of  it  in  re¬ 
nouncing  the  sin.  You  cannot  cling  to  your 
sins  and  cling  to  your  Saviour  too.  Up  to  this 
time  you  have  failed,  and  you  will  continue  to 
fail  as  long  as  you  try  to  “  serve  two  masters.” 
At  the  very  point  whore  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
pressing  your  soul  up  to  a  duty,  there  you 
must  yield.  When  Jesus  pressed  close  on  the 
young  ruler  with  the  demand  to  sell  his  estate 
and  come  and  follow  Him,  the  young  man 
drew  back.  “Sorrowful”  he  may  have  been, 
but  he  would  not  cut  loose  from  his  selfish¬ 
ness.  That  poor,  rich  youth  was  not  “well 
put  ”  for  the  noble  career  of  discipleship  which 
Jesus  held  out  to  him.  Compare  him  with 
Matthew  the  public.an,  who  quitted  his  toll- 
booth,  and  found  afterwards  his  place  of  im¬ 
mortal  honor  in  the  fore-front  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

Sometimes  a  single  passage  of  God’s  Word 
comes  as  a  heaven-sent  message  for  the  emer¬ 
gency.  Here  is  a  text  for  you :  “  For  the  Lord 
God  will  help  me ;  therefore  shall  I  not  be  con¬ 
founded  ;  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint, 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.”  As 
soon  as  you  set  your  face  towards  Christ,  you 
are  a  converted  soul ;  as  long  as  you  keep  it  in 
that  direction,  you  are  climbing  heavenward. 
Let  your  hand  be  “well  put”  into  His  band; 
let  every  footstep  be  “  well  put  ”  in  obedience 
to  His  commandments. 


LITERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

The  second  volume  in  the  new  and  uniform 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley, 
now  publishing  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  is 
his  “  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church  ”  (Vol.  I.).  Besides  maps  and  }>laus,  it 
contains  a  striking  steel  portrait  of  the  Dean. 

‘Faith  Thurston’s  Work,  and  How  she  did 
it,’  is  the  title  of  the  latest  of  the  liooks  of  the 
IKtpular  writer  of  ‘  The  Win  and  Wear  Series.’ 
It  is  handsomely  issued  by  the  Carters,  and  is 
just  the  volume  for  the  Sunday-school  or  other 
library. 

Much  of  the  matter  in  “  The  Unity  of  Nature,” 
the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  new  book,  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  shajie  of  contributions  to  leading 
Review’s.  Partly  rewritten  for  iierraanent  form, 
the  leading  idea  of  the  work  is  that  the  attack 
of  modern  doubt  on  Christian  theology  may  be 
met  by  the  light  thrown  on  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  by  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  na¬ 
ture. 

The  Critic  (18  and  20  Astor  Place),  moved 
thereto  by  a  correspondent,  is  willing  to  con¬ 
stitute  itself  a  ballot-box  for  the  determination 
of  the  question  —  Have  we  “  Forty  Immor¬ 
tals”?  France  has  her  Academy,  and  why 
should  not  the  United  States  have  a  similar 
institution  ?  The  suggestion  is  for  each  voter 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  forty  American 
authors  in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  of 
the  sterner  sex,  whom  he  deems  most  worthy 
of  a  i)lace  in  a  possible  American  Academy. 

E.  and  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  C.  Ewer,  w’ith  an  introduction  by  his  friend. 
Bishop  Seymour,  now  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  and 
a  Memoir  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Congdon.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  Dr.  Ewer’s  High 
Church  doctrines — and  for  ^ourselves  we  hold 
them  in  very  light  esteem — he  understood  the 
art  ,of  putting  things,  and  the  volume  will 
hence  be  very  readable. 

The  next  volume  in  the  Parchment  Library 
of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  will  be  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  by  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne.  A  volume  of  selections  from  the  prose 
writings  of  Milton  w’ill  be  included  in  the  Se¬ 
ries  ;  also  ‘A  Collection  of  Sacred  Lyrics,’  by 
the  very  competent  editor  of  ‘  English  Lyrics.’ 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a 
‘Guide  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
States,  as  Classified  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  1883,’  including  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  examinations  for  admission,  and  a  list 
of  all  the  non-elective  offices  and  subordinate 
positions  under  the  Government,  and  the  sal- 
.arv  or  compensation  of  each.  There  is  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  kindred  matter  in  the  volume,  which 
lias  been  prepared  by  John  M.  Comstock,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Customs 
in  New  York.  The  same  house  have  in  press 
‘The  Life  and  Poems  of  Theodore  Winthrop,’ 
edited  by  his  sister,  and  accomjianied  by  u  iwr- 
trait. 

The  Messrs.  Putnam  find  it  profitable  to  get 
out  new  editions  of  Washington  Irving’s  works. 
The  Btuyvesant  Edition  is  ^le  IqtSJitr  jSeven 
volumes,  from  new’ '  type,' and  sold  at  a  low 
price. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  contributes  to  the  April 
number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  an  illustrated 
article  of  archreological  interest,  entitled  “A 
Visit  to  Sardis.” 

The  White  House  will  be  described  and  fully 
Illustrated  in  the  April  Century’ — in  ample  time 
for  expectant  Presidential  candidates  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  apartments  they  are  sui>- 
jiosed  to  covet. 

In  writing  his  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for 
the  American  Statesmen  Series,  Mr.  Dorsheim- 
er  will  use  a  number  of  Van  Buren’s  private 
papers,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  widow  of  his 
youngest  son. 

Among  the  articles  soon  to  appear  in  Latiue 
(now  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton),  will 
be  a  discussion  in  Latin,  by  a  German,  Francis 
J,  Herzog,  of  Bismarck’s  action  in  returning 
the  Lasker  resolution  sent  to  Germany  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  rumored  that  ex-Secretary  of  State 
Blaine  is  a  trifle  sorry  that  he  is  not  now 
adorning  and  making  full  proof  of  his  old  i>osi- 
tion,  in  order  that  he  might  cross  official  j^ns 
with  Bismarck  on  this  already  over-worked 
topic. 

A  new  edition  of  the  “  Works  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson,  poet-laureate,”  hae  been  issued  at 
a  popular  price  in  one  volume,  12mo,  by  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  It  contains  a  few  poems  which 
have  been  withheld  from  similar  collections 
ever  since  their  first  printing  in  1833.  Tenny¬ 
son  has,  we  are  told,  corrected  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  throughout. 

Prof.  Sumner  of  Yale  College  has  presented 
members  of  his  optional  class  in  political  econ¬ 
omy  with  copies  of  the  latest  Treasury  reports 
of  the  United  States.  This  must  be  construed 
as  no  small  compliment  to  Secretary  Folger. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Nourse,  U.  S.  N.,  whom  The  Critic 
well  styles  “an  jiuthority  on  questions  relating 
to  Arctic  affairs,”  has  finished  his  work  on 
“American  Explorations  in  the  Ice  Zones.” 
The  book  is  imblisbed  in  handsome  form  by 
D.  Lothrop  A  Co.,  and  we  know  not  where  else 
to  find  in  the  same  compass  so  clear  and  suc¬ 
cinct  a  narrative  of  Polar  exploration. 

The  Home  of  Nast  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
the  current  Lippincott. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  continues 
its  sketches  of  our  American  Presidents,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fair  iwrtraits  of  several  of 
them.  A  paiier  on  the  duel  between  Burr  and 
Hamilton,  and  the  relations  to  it  of  Rufus 
King  as  the  friend  of  the  latter,  will  interest 
many  readers.  Mr.  King’s  opposition  to  and 
dissuasion  from  the  duel,  seem  well  made  out. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  will  begin  publish¬ 
ing  this  month  a  collection  of  “Stortes  by 
Ameiican  Authors”  —  the  most  noteworthy 
short  stories  contributed  during  the  last  ten  to 
twenty-five  years  to  our  periodicals. 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  near¬ 
ly  ready  the  fourth  volume  in  the  series  of 
translations  of  Toi)eliu8’s  “  Surgeon’s  Stories,” 
namely,  “  The  Times  of  Frederick  I.” 

Queen  Victoria’s  latest  book,  which  has  been 
so  much  commented  upon,  and  extracts  from 
which  have  been  telegraphed  at  length  to 
American  newspapers,  makes  a  volume  of 
forty-two  pages  in  the  Franklin  Siiuare  Li¬ 
brary.  The  full  title  is  ‘  More  Leaves  from 
the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from 
1862-1882.’  The  following  is  the  wording  of  the 
dedication:  ‘To  my  Loyal  Highlanders,  and 
Especially  to  the  Memory  of  my  Devoted  Per¬ 
sonal  Attendant  and  Faithful  Friend,  John 
Brown,  these  Records  of  niy  Widowed  Life  in 
Scotland  are  Gratefully  Dedicated.  Victoria, 
R.I.’  The  Franklin  S(|uure  edition  of  the 
Messrs.  Haris'r  is  Just  out.  and  is  of  course 
Itclng  widely  read  by  all  admirers  of  the  gissl 
{  ueen. 
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THE  HHOST  THAT  WILL  SOT  DOWS. 

By  Her.  C.  R.  Burdick. 

After  writing  enough  to  fill  quite  a  good 
sized  volume  on  the  subject  of  Representation 
in  the  General  Assembly,  several  years  ago,  I 
wiped  my  pen  and  laid  it  down  under  the  in¬ 
junction  to  perpetual  silence  thereafter.  I 
fought  Synodical  Representation,  I  contended 
for  the  continuance  of  the  dual  representation 
for  all  our  presbyteries,  including  the  smallest 
and  weakest,  which  was  seriously  threatened 
more  than  once,  and  I  opposed  the  communi¬ 
cant  basis  which  your  facetious  Philadelphia 
correspondent  championed  so  mightily,  and 
which  seems,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  render  him 
as  yet  incapable  of  seeing  any  merit  in  any 
other  plan.  I  dare  say  that  he  is  living  in  hope 
that  fortune  will  smile  on  the  brave  yet,  and 
that  his  “  lost  cause  ”  will  yet  come  to  the  front 
and  triumph.  But  while  our  Church  remains 
a  Presbyterian  church  he  will  be  doomed,  I 
doubt  not,  to  disapi>ointment.  If  he  and  his 
friends  still  insist  upon  reducing  the  Assembly, 
he  must  support  some  other  plan  of  reduction. 
Personally  I  am  not  in  favor  of  reduction.  I 
believe  in  large  assemblies,  where  our  remotest 
members  can  have  a  liberal  representation  and 
come  every  year  to  feel  the  life  throbs  of  the 
heart  of  our  Church.  Yet  perhaps  the  logic  of 
events  should  teach  us  that  reduction  at  no 
distant  day  will  become  inevitable,  with  the 
feeling  in  so  many  quarters  in  favor  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  with  the  friends  of 
large  assemblies  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
and  secure  terms  as  equitable  and  favorable 
for  all  as  can  be  possible.  There  are  some 
things  in  our  present  system  which  are  un¬ 
equal,  and  not,  I  think,  quite  in  harmony  with 
Presbyterian  ideas,  and  with  the  true  republi¬ 
can  form  of  representation. 

One  is  the  representation  of  fragments  of 
presbyteries,  as  now  practiced.  Now  one  min¬ 
ister  over  twenty-four  or  any  of  its  multiples, 
entitles  a  presbydery  to  two  additional  com¬ 
missioners.  There  is  no  fair  reason  why  a 
fragment  should  be  represented,  at  least  until 
it  is  as  large  as  the  minimum  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  presbytery.  Indeed,  we  should 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  should  say  there 
is  much  less  reason  for  such  fragments  to  be 
represented  than  for  the  minimum  presbytery. 
If  Dr.  Breed  has  yet  found  out  the  meaning  of 
the  pending  Overture,  he  sees  that  it  is  aimed 
to  correct  this  inequality.  In  our  Congression¬ 
al  representation,  a  State  is  not  entitled  to  an 
additional  member  until  the  fragment  of  con¬ 
stituents  is  much  more  than  a  moiety  of  the 
number  entitiing  the  State  to  one.  Fairness 
should  make  it  so  in  our  own  system. 

Another  element  which  is  not  strictly  equita¬ 
ble  in  our  system  of  representation,  is  basing  it 
upon  ministers  only,  without  any  reference  to 
their  relations.  While  I  think  the  communi¬ 
cant  basis  gave  the  churches  too  great  a  pre¬ 
ponderance,  I  think  our  present  basis  gives 
them  too  little.  I  would  have  a  golden  mean. 
The  elder  and  the  minister  should  stand  side 
by  side  on  a  perfect  equality  in  all  our  judic.a- 
tories.  I  would  have  the  basis  constituted 
with  both  churches  and  ministers  an  equal 
number.  Ministers  only  which  have  charge 
of  churches,  and  churches  only  which  have 
ministers,  i»astors,  or  stated  supplies,  I  would 
say  pastors  only  should  be  counted  in  the 
bctsis.  Thus  a  church  with  its  pastor  would 
count  one  in  the  basis,  or  several  churches 
that  unite  in  supi)orting  a  pastor  should  count 
one.  And  a  collegiate  church  should  only  count 
one.  A  church  thus  fully  equipped  for  work 
with  a  pastor’s  full  time,  could  count  one.  If 
collegiate  churches  desire  to  count  more,  let 
them  colonize  and  form  new  churches,  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  would  be  the  best, 
thing  they  could  do.  Those  two  features  in 
our  i>resent  system  could  be  so  corrected  that 
with  a  slight  increase  of  the  ratio  of  represent¬ 
ation,  it  would  reduce  the  Assembly  almost 
half  without  discriminating  against  our  weaker 
presbyteries. 

Suppose  we  have  the  minimum  Presbytery 
at  ten  churches  and  ministers  thus  connected. 
Suppose  the  ratio  be  thirty  instead  of  twenty- 
four.  Suppose  no  fragment  of  any  Presbytery 
should  be  represented  until  it  exceeded  the 
minimum  Presbytery  say  by  five  such  church¬ 
es  supplied  by  pastors.  The  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  chapter  xii.  section  2,  would  meet  the 
demands  of  equity  in  the  matter  of  reduction : 

“  The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  an  equal 
delegation  of  bishops  and  elders  from  each  Presby¬ 
tery,  in  the  following  proportion,  viz :  each  Presby¬ 
tery  of  not  loss  than  ten  churches  supplied  with 
pastors  (or  stated  supplies  who  belong  to  Presby¬ 
tery),  and  not  more  than  thirty,  shall  send  one  min¬ 
ister  and  one  elder ;  and  each  Presbytery  having  a 
fragment  of  fifteen  more  than  thirty  such  churches, 
shall  send  two  ministers  and  two  elders,  and  in  the 
like  proportion  for  any  multiple  of  thirty  or  frag¬ 
ments  over  and  above  such  multiples ;  and  these 
delegatee  so  appointed  shall  be  styled  commission- 
srs  to  the  General  Assembly” 

I  would  have  also  a  provision  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  cumulative  vote,  so  that  our  larger 
Presbyteries,  on  questions  affecting  general  in¬ 
terests,  and  especially  the  doctrine  and  purity 
of  the  Church,  could  have  a  voice  according  to 
their  numbers.  Thus  each  Presbytery  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  over  fifteen  such  churches, 
should  have  two  votes,  and  above  fifteen  two 
votes  for  every  additional  fifteen,  or  on  some 
similar  plan. 

This  overture,  in  substance,  was  carried  up 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Assembly  in  1878,  but  that 
Assembly  was  captured  with  the  communicant 
basis,  and  so  this  received  little  notice.  The 
Baltimore  Presbyterian  adopted  it  and  defend¬ 
ed  it  at  the  time,  styling  it  the  parish  basis. 
The  New  York  Presbytery  adopted  one  of  its 
important  features  in  the  form  of  an  overture 
which  it  sent  up  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  of  1883  adopted  one  of  its  two 
main  features,  and  last  week  the  Chicago  In¬ 
terior  added  its  editorial  voice  to  the  imrish 
basis  as  most  purely  Presbyterian.  I  have 
ever  believed,  and  I  ^lieve  yet,  that  this  will 
be  substantially  the  amendment  which  will 
finally  be  adopted  to  settle  this  vexed  ques¬ 
tion.  It  would  now  reduce  the  Assembly  from 
our  home  Presbyteries  to  348,  on  the  basis  of 
the  last  year’s  Minutes.  Deduct  probable  ab¬ 
sentees,  and  it  would  be  about  330. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  would  have  each 
college  and  theological  seminary  represented 
by  one  clerical  professor  and  one  layman  from 
its  Board  of  Trustees. 

By  the  above  apportionment  there  would  be 
but  six  Presbyteries  that  would  have  more 
than  two  commissioners,  viz :  Cincinnati,  Erie, 
Huntingdon,  Lackawanna,  Steubenville,  and 
Chicago. 

If  the  majority  of  our  Presbyteries  should 
prefer  the  present  ratio  (i.  e.,  twenty-four 
churches  each  employing  the  whole  time  of  a 
pastor,  or  counting  circuits  supplied  by  one 
pastor  as  one  church),  and  have  no  fragments 
represented  by  additional  commissioners  until 
they  exceed  twelve  such  churches  and  circuits 
where  circuits  exist,  this  would  reduce  the  rep¬ 
resentation  from  our  home  Presbyteries  to  3%. 
Deducting  probable  absentees,  we  should  then 
have  about  380.  This  proixwition  might  be 
considered  more  eiiual,  as  it  would  give  twen¬ 
ty-seven  of  our  larger  Presbj-terles  four  oom- 
missioners  each,  viz:  Baltimore,  New  Castie, 


Bloomington,  Chicago,  Neosho,  Detroit,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Nebraska  City,  Monmouth, 
Morris  and  Orange,  Albany,  New  York,  Roch¬ 
ester.  Troy,  Utica,  Westchester,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dayton,  Steubenville,  Carlisle,  Erie, 
Huntingdon, Lackawanna,  Philadelphia  North, 
and  Pittsburgh.  In  either  case,  to  show  the 
earnest  purpose  of  our  grand  Presbyterian 
Church  to  foster  our  educational  interests,  I 
would  have  every  Presbytery  or  Synod  having 
under  its  care  a  college  or  theological  school, 
entitled  to  two  additional  commissioners — one 
minister  and  one  elder  chosen  by  the  joint 
Boards  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  from  their 
own  number.  This  would  add  somewhere 
about  twenty  commissioners  to  the  above  esti¬ 
mates,  so  that  under  our  first  estimate  the  As¬ 
sembly  would  scarcely  exceed  350,  and  under 
our  last  it  w’ould  hardly  exceed  400,  either  of 
which  is  a  very  material  reduction;  and  the 
growth  of  our  older  Presbyteries  would  not  for 
many  years  materially  increase  the  number. 
I  prefer  the  latter  personally,  but  in  deference 
to  those  who  so  earnestly  desire  reduction,  I 
would  support  the  former. 


“BASQUO’S  GHOST.” 

"Macbeth — A  vaunt  I  and  quit  my  sight  1  Let  the 
earth  hide  thee  1 

Lady  J/ochetA— Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom ;  ’tis  no  other. 

Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time.” 

— Macbeth,  Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

Nothing  settles  until  it  settles  right.  It  is  in 
vaip  to  cry  Peace!  peace!  when  there  is  no 
peace.  Most  instructive  is  the  study  of  the 
ages  in  this  view.  How  questions  settled  by 
mere  authority  will  come  up !  Galileo,  at  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  age,  by  a  wearisome  trial  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  if  not  torture,  might  recast  his 
demonstrations  of  physical  science;  but  if  he 
had  never  said  “It  does  move,  though,’’  some 
other  genius  would  have  adopted  the  truth. 

What  is  the  duty  of  si>ectators  when  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  trial  is  in  progress  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  another  Presby¬ 
tery  will  run  down  a  serious  and  successful 
pastor  and  drive  him  out  of  our  Church.  In 
this  lull  it  may  be  the  time  to  examine  certain 
questions  of  discipline  in  the  abstract ;  and  I 
venture,  without  personality,  to  do  this  in  part. 
Is  a  Church  court,  like  a  jury,  a  secret  society, 
with  which  no  outsider — especially  editor  or 
newspaper  corresix)ndent— is  to  meddle  until 
a  decision  is  reached,  and  not  then  except  to 
approve  the  verdict?  This  has,  in  no  mild 
terms,  been  affirmed,  and  the  beloved  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  been  severely  criticised  for  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  these  assumed  privileges  of  the  court 
in  session. 

One  would  be  surprised,  if  it  were  a  new  ques¬ 
tion,  to  note  the  want  of  analogy  between  a 
common  jury  and  a  Presb>i;erian  Church  court. 
“Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  ?  ’’ 
is  the  starting  question  in  making  up  a  jury. 
A  Presbyterian  elder  or  minister  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  agnostic.  And  from  the  days 
of  the  historic  Act  and  Testimony,  all  sorts  of 
information  have  been  admirable— exiiept  the 
printed  page  of  a  newspaper.  The  editor  him¬ 
self  maybe  iiersonally  very  active  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  He  may  write  any  number 
of  letters  marked  “confidential,”  but  nis  edi¬ 
torial  columns  must  ignore  the  subject.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  jury,  guarded  by  a  bailiff,  going 
from  the  Court  House  to  the  boarding-house 
and  returning,  and  contrast  this  with  the  way 
a  Presbytery  adjourns  for  dinner?  So  in  all 
the  aspects  in  which  the  two  bodies  are  seen, 
there  are  contrasts  as  to  the  method  of  receiv¬ 
ing  information.  If  we  ever  should  have  ano¬ 
ther  heresy  hunt,  or  if  our  descendants  should 
be  so  afflicted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  a 
clear,  bright  day,  with  all  the  windows  oiiened, 
and  the  light  from  every  (juarter  iKuiring  in 
on  the  honest  minds  trying  the  case ;  all  in  the 
spirit  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  And  after  the  decision  is 
reached,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Chap,  xxxi..  Sec. 
3,  will  still  be  found  in  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
viz :  “All  Synods  or  Councils  since  the  apostol¬ 
ic  times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may 
err,  and  many  have  erred ;  therefore  they  are 
not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but 
to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.” 

You  remember  the  remark  made  to  a  man 
who  was  always  silent  in  company:  “If  you 
are  a  fool,  you  are  wise ;  and  it  you  are  wise, 
you  are  a  fool.”  This  is  only  half  true.  If  the 
man  was  a  fool,  it  was  wise  to  keep  silent ;  if 
he  was  wise,  it  was  foolish  not  to  speak,  tor  his 
wisdom  might  help  others.  The  oracular  ut¬ 
terance  from  Cincinnati  has  not  convinced  an 
Indiana  Old  Man. 


MICHIGAN  NOTES. 

Before  one  has  been  long  in  Michigan,  he 
will  confess  that  this  is  a  great  State,  and  that 
the  people  go  fast  for  an  Eastern  State.  The 
State  is  the  twelfth  in  area  and  in  the  total 
value  of  its  annual  products,  and  the  ninth  in 
population.  It  excels  any  other  State  in  its 
product  of  copper  and  lumber  and  salt,  and  is 
third  in  that  of  iron  ore.  It  raises  everything 
a  man  needs  but  cotton.  Its  coast  line  is 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  State  except 
Florida,  and  it  has  a  thousand  vessels.  Its 
1,781  fishermen  catch  25,000,000  iiounds  of  fish. 
It  is  the  great  fruit-growing  State  of  the  North¬ 
west.  It  raises  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  State,  and  more  corn  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  except  Iowa.  It  also  boasts 
the  handsomest  city  (Detroit)  in  the  United 
States.  Best  of  all,  over  one-fourth  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  were  born  in  New  York  State ;  and  with  a 
few  hills  scattered  here  and  there,  one  would 
not  know  but  he  was  in  that  State. 

But  the  Synod  of  Michigan  is  unlike  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  State,  in  that  it  is  the  slowest 
body  of  its  kind.  And  this  is  its  special  claim 
to  greatness.  Its  session  was  half  as  long  as 
that  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  took  in  a 
Sunday.  It  gave  to  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  more  time  than  the  Assembly  itself. 
Each  Board  is  under  the  charge  of  a  standing 
committee,  and  tho.se  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  have  a  day  and  an  evening  to  use  as 
they  may  direct.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
haste  in  the  session,  and  if  anything,  too 
much  time  was  given  to  minor  matters.  We 
are  reminded  of  these  things  by  the  Minutes 
of  the  Synod,  now  before  us.  The  pamphlet 
does  great  credit  to  the  Clerks,  and  is  a  model 
of  its  kind,  and  contains  not  only  the  reixirt  of 
the  Synod,  but  also  the  complete  status  of 
its  churches  and  the  names  of  their  elders,  of 
which  there  are  594.  Michigan  has  161  minis¬ 
ters  and  186  churches,  with  16,871  members. 
It  gave  $15,644  to  Home  Missions,  and  $8,596  to 
Foreign.  But  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  there  was  actually 
given  in  cash  to  that  Board  $8,551,  or  an  aver, 
age  of  fifty-one  cents  per  member  to  each  of 
the  above  causes.  This  is  a  poor  showing  for 
such  a  Synod  as  that  of  Michigan,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  has  sixty  Home  missionaries. 

In  the  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  only  one 
church  gives  $100  to  Horn  e  Missions ;  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo  and  Lansing  only  one  gives  that 
amount;  in  Saginaw  and  Monroe  only  two; 
in  Detroit  six  exceed  that  amount.  The  cost 
for  Presbyterial  .Administration  was  only 
eighty  cents  iier  church.  This  item  shows 
how  fearfully  expensive  and  burdensome  our 
General  Assembly  is  upon  our  Church.  If  it 
should  be  made  smaller,  it  must  be  for  other 
reasons  than  that  of  expense.  Congregational 


expenses  average  $16  per  member  and  $1,430 
per  church. 

These  statistics  are  well  worth  the  study  of 
the  members  of  the  Synod.  There  was  much 
talk  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  about  establish¬ 
ing  a  theological  school  in  connection  with 
Michigan  University.  It  was  urged  that  there 
was  already  existing  here  much  that  might  be 
utilized  by  such  an  institution,  and  that  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University.  While  this  may  be 
true,  a  few  figures  will  be  in  order  here.  We 
already  have  three  seminaries  within  easy 
reach  of  the  State — at  Auburn,  Chicago,  and 
Cincinnati — and  none  of  them  are  half  full.  It 
costs  $250,000  to  endow  the  professorships  in  a 
seminary,  and  about  as  much  more  for  build¬ 
ings  ;  while  the  interest  on  the  endowment  of 
one  professorship  would  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  all  the  candidates  in  the  State.  But  a  lec¬ 
tureship  at  Ann  Arbor  on  Christian  Evidences 
would  be  altogether  desirable  and  of  great  ben¬ 
efit,  and  cannot  be  established  too  soon.  From 
all  that  we  can  learn,  the  Christian  character 
of  the  University  is  much  improved  from  for¬ 
mer  years,  and  it  sends  out  yearly  not  a  few 
who  enter  the  ministry. 

Secretary  Roberts  and  his  forces  have  been 
booming  this  State  for  Home  Missions.  We 
gave  them  as  warm  a  reception  as  we  could, 
considering  that  the  thermometer  astonished 
the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  would  be  easy  to 
wear  out  our  Secretaries  by  such  work.  Dr. 
Ellinwood  felt  at  the  Synod  that  he  must  have 
an  assistant.  The  Secretaries  of  the  American 
Board  said  the  same  to  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Detroit,  and  one  of  them  has  since 
died.  Will  it  pay  to  overwork  such  men,  whose 
experience  is  invaluable  ? 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  necessity  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  on 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  church  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  It  would  be  partial  justice  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  (which  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary) 
at  Monroe,  where  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
was  established  in  the  State,  and  it  will  be 
welcome. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Johnson,  the  last  of  the  original 
Presbyterians  of  Michigan,  was  buried  a  few 
days  since.  Mrs.  Ruby  Beach  of  Monroe,  an¬ 
other  of  the  old  members  of  this  church,  died 
recently,  leaving  $5,000  to  Lane  Seminary. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  instituted  a  plan 
of  Presbyterial  visitation  of  the  churches  at 
its  last  meeting,  which  has  been  fruitful  of 
good.  Tecumseh  has  enjoyed  a  refreshing 
since  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Erie,  although 
still  without  a  pastor,  has  had  a  delightful  re¬ 
vival,  conducted  by  neighboring  pastors.  We 
find  here  an  institution  which  is  worthy  of  all 
commendation,  in  a  county  convention  i  he 
justices  of  the  peace,  held  quarterly  fur  the 
consideration  of  topics  pertaining  to  that 
office.  Its  effect  is  to  raise  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  offices,  and  promote  justice  and  good 
order.  Wheeleb. 


WHY  THE  FREEDMEN  i 
By  Rev.  H.  N.  Payne. 

It  seems  that  there  are  still  people  who  ask 
“  Why  should  the  Presbyterian  Church  make 
special  efforts,  and  have  a  special  agency  for 
the  Frcedmen  ?  ”  They  ask  “  Have  we  not  the 
Indians,  the  Chinese,  and  various  other  excep¬ 
tional  classes  among  us  ?  If  the  Home  Board, 
or  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  together,  can 
take  care  of  these,  why  should  they  not  also 
care  for  the  Freedmen  ?  ” 

In  answer  to  these  imiuiries,  some  reasons 
will  here  be  given  for  the  policy  adopted  by 
our  Church  more  than  eighteen  years  ago,  a 
policy  which  has  been  steadily  adhered  to,  and 
which  was  never  so^)opular  and  successful  as 
at  the  present  time. 

1.  The  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
are  already  overburdened  with  work.  The  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  these  Boards  are  noble,  consecrated 
men  of  great  ability,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
work  they  have  in  hand.  But  there  are  limits 
to  their  strength.  The  fact  that  a  good  team 
of  horses  can  draw  a  load  of  a  ton  weight,  is 
not  in  itself  evidence  that  it  can  draw  two  tons. 
A  less  stalwart  frame  than  that  of  Dr.  Kendall 
would  long  since  have  succumbed  to  the  weight 
of  care  involved  in  the  oversight  of  1,200  or 
1,300  Home  Missions,  and  the  churches  which 
these  represent.  Dr.  Roberts  has  recently 
made  an  extended  tour  of  observation  through 
that  immense  region  lying  between  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  who 
has  read  his  graphic  description  of  the  urgency 
of  the  work  which  awaits  our  Church  in  that 
wide  domain,  w'ould  hardly  think  of  asking 
him  to  take  up  another  work  of  equal  extent 
and  importance  as  the  South. 

2.  The  more  thoroughly  any  great  work  can 
be  organized,  the  more  efficiently  it  can  be 
done.  This  principle  is  so  plain  and  simple  as 
to  be  almost  axiomatic,  yet  some  do  not  seem 
to  understand  it.  “The  field  is  the  world.” 
“The  world”  includes  America  as  well  as 
China,  Persia  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Then  why  not  have  one  grand  society  or  Board 
which  shall  have  charge  of  the  entire  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  the  Church,  both  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  ?  Because  the  experience  of  all  Christian 
Churches  is  that  this  plan,  while  commended 
by  its  simplicity,  would  be  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  efficiency. 

3.  The  intelligence  of  the  people  is  increased, 
their  sympathies  are  aroused,  and  their  con¬ 
tributions  are  largely  augmented  by  commit¬ 
ting  a  cause  to  the  care  of  able  men  who  have 
the  ear  of  the  Church,  and  who  devote  their 
entire  time  and  strength  to  doing  this  one 
thing. 

4.  This  brings  us  to  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  we  set  out :  “  Why  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  agency  for  the  Freedmen  ?  ”  The  answer 
is  Because  there  is  a  special  ivork  to  be  done 
among  them;  a  work  easily  distinguished  from 
all  others ;  a  work  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Republic  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  Alaska,  is  262,366.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  steadily  decreasing.  The 
number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Neither  of  these  classes  has  any  iwliti- 
cal  imiK)rtance.  Our  colored  population  on 
the  other  hand,  has  increased  from  less  than 
5,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  to  more 
than  7,000,000  now.  This  is  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing  that  there  are  to-day  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  ballots  in  the  hands  of  colored  voters  in 
the  United  States.  In  several  States  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  majority  of  the  voting  population.  In 
the  entire  South  they  are  so  numerous,  that 
when  they  come  to  recognize  and  assert  their 
political  rights,  they  will  hold  the  balance  of 
lX)wer. 

Both  patriotism  and  statesmanship  are  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  face  the  questions  “  What  is 
the  character  of  the  people  invested  by  our 
laws  with  such  vast  political  imiwrtance  ?  ” 
and  “How  are  they  likely  to  use  the  power 
that  to-day  rests  in  their  hands  ?  ”  That  they 
are  ignorant,  weak,  and  credulous,  is  admitted 
by  their  best  friends.  Their  long  bondage 
and  consequent  inferiority,  incline  them  to 
ready  submission  to  the  masterful  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  spirit.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  just  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  become  the  innocent  and  unthinking 
tools  of  designing  demagogues,  and  to  ruin  the 
country  they  devotedly  love.  This  i)eril  can 
be  avoided  in  but  one  way.  They  must  be  ed¬ 
ucated  ;  taught  to  think ;  made  self-respecting. 


This  is  largely  the  work  to  which  the  Freed¬ 
men ’s  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  ad¬ 
dressing  itself. 

But  if  their  call  to  us  as  patriots  and  philan¬ 
thropists  is  loud.  It  comes  to  us  still  more  loud¬ 
ly  as  Christians.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  way 
of  life,  and  ask  that  we  point  it  out  to  them. 
They  ask  that  we  shield  them  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Romanism  and  infidelity,  to  which 
they  are  peculiarly  exposed.  As  Christians,  as 
Presbyterians,  shall  we  not  heed  their  cry? 
Two  and  a  half  centuries  of  oppression  were 
not  atoned  for  by  the  edict  of  emancipation. 
The  least  atonement  we  can  in  conscience 
make  for  the  wrong  done  the  fathers,  is  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  elevate  their  children  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  and  to  win  them  to  God.  Shall  we 
do  this  ? 

The  answer  of  our  beloved  Church  is  in  its 
Board  of  Missions  for  the  Freedmen,  and  in 
the  loyalty  and  earnestness  with  which  it  is 
now  rallying  to  its  support. 

Boone,  Iowa,  1884. 


FROM  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

By  D.  A.  Cnnnlngliflm,  D.D. 

Wheeling,  West  Va.,  Feb  22,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  “The  floods  have  lifted  up 
their  voice,”  and  the  Christian  iieople  of  our 
beautiful  Ohio  Valley  have  been  singing  as 
never  before  the  twenty-ninth  and  ninety- 
third  Psalms.  The  memorable  floods  of  1832 
and  1852  have  been  surpassed,  and  that  of  1884 
will  go  down  in  history  as  the  flood  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  telegrams  and  newspa¬ 
pers  have  given  you  extended  accounts  of  it, 
but  they  all  fail  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
desolating  scene.  Thousands  of  homes  were 
inundated,  and  the  people  were  driven  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  highlands.  Many  who  could  not 
be  otherwise  cared  for,  were  temporarily  shel¬ 
tered  in  school-houses,  churches,  and  barns. 
Millions  worth  of  property  have  been  swept 
away.  There  has  been  some  loss  of  life,  but 
not  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances. 

The  sovereignty  of  God  has  been  clearly  set 
forth.  “The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood ;  yea, 
the  Lord  sitteth  King  forever.”  From  all  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  and  the  floods,  from  all 
that  is  fearful  on  the  waters,  in  the  forests,  on 
the  hills,  when  it  would  seem  as  if  everything 
would  be  swept  away,  the  mind  turns  calmly 
to  the  thought  that  God  is  enthroned  upon  the 
clouds,  that  He  presides  over  all  that  produces 
this  widespread  alarm  and  commotion,  and 
that  He  will  reign  forever  and  ever.  The 
Psalmist,  speaking  of  God’s  sovereignty  in  His 
providential  government,  says  “He  sendeth 
forth  His  commandment  upon  earth;  His 
word  runneth  very  swiftly.  He  giveth  snow 
like  wool;  He  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like 
ashes ;  He  casteth  forth  His  ice-like  morsels : 
who  can  stand  before  His  cold?  He  sendeth 
out  His  Word  and  melteth  them ;  He  causes 
His  wind  to  blow  and  the  waters  flow.”  We 
have  just  had  a  confirmation  and  illustration 
of  this  Scripture  in  the  natural  world.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Lord  sent  a  snow  of  unusual 
depth,  covering  the  western  slope  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  mountains,  and  extending  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  woodman’s  ax  could  be  heard  all  along 
the  line  of  the  timber  region,  cutting  down  the 
great  trees,  and  preparing  them  for  the  saw¬ 
mills,  which  would  make  them  into  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber.  The  farmers  all  along  our 
valleys  and  hillsides  hailed  with  gladpess  the 
snowy  fleece  which  covered  the  earth,  and  pro¬ 
tected  and  nourished  the  young  grain,  giving 
promise  of  rich  harvests  during  the  coming 
Summer.  The  merchants  rejoiced  in  the  brisk 
demand  for  woolen  fabrics  and  furs  to  clothe 
the  people ;  the  dealers  in  coal  and  fuel  were 
cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  long,  cold  Win¬ 
ter  ;  the  ice-men  had  laid  up  abundant  stores 
for  the  Summer  heat ;  and  even  social  life  was 
gladdened  by  the  i)resence  of  the  snow,  as  was 
manifested  by  the  shout  of  the  school-boy  on 
the  hillside,  and  the  ringing  of  merry  bells,  as 
joyous  companies  sped  along  the  highways. 
But  God  in  His  time  sent  out  His  word,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  melt  the  snow  and  ice ;  He  caused  the 
south  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  began 
gradually  to  flow,  and  most  men  concluded 
that  the  danger  crisis  for  a  flood  had  passed. 
But  quickly  and  almost  imperceptibly  God  un¬ 
loosed  the  icy  bands  which  held  the  mountain 
streams;  the  clouds  increased  and  darkened, 
the  rain  descended  and  the  floods  came,  and 
there  is  no  pen  that  can  adequately  describe 
the  scene  of  terror  and  distress  and  confusion 
which  ensued  all  along  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Ohio. 

Now  shall  men  atheistically  say  that  God 
had  no  hand  in  this,  and  that  it  was  a  wild 
freak  of  the  elements,  outside  of  His  providen¬ 
tial  government  ?  They  cannot  say  this  and 
at  the  same  time  believe  His  Word.  On  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion  God  convinced  Job  of  his  great 
ignorance :  “Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind  and  .said  Who  is  this  that 
darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowl¬ 
edge  ?  Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man,  for 
I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  answer  thou  me. 
Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth?  Declare  if  thou  hast  under¬ 
standing.  ...  Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with 
doors  when  it  broke  forth ;  when  I  made  the 
cloud  the  garment  thereof,  and  thick  darkness 
a  swaddling  band  for  it,  and  broke  up  for  it  my 
decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and 
said  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further ; 
and  here  shall  thy  i)roud  waves  be  stayed  ? 
Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea, 
or  hast  thou  walked  in  the  search  of  the  depth  ? 
Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the 
snow,  or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the 
hail  ?  Who  can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom, 
or  who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven  ?  ”  The 
whole  address  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
thought  “I  am  the  Infinite  and  All-perfect 
God.” 

Our  cities  and  teeming  population  along 
this  rich  valley  have  long  been  mercifully  ex¬ 
empt  from  those  local  visitations  of  pestilence 
and  other  adversities  which  others  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  the  history  of  few  American 
cities  can  offer  a  longer  continued  or  brighter 
record  of  the  Divine  care  and  beneficence. 
But  there  is  now  in  our  history  a  memorable 
page  to  be  written.  Are  there  not  here  the 
proofs  that  God  has  a  controversy  with  us? 
The  visible  facts,  the  physical  outlines,  every 
eye  can  now  trace  in  the  desolation  ;  but  of  the 
absolute  intentions  of  heaven,  or  the  moral  re¬ 
sults  to  be  produced,  or  the  remoter  conse¬ 
quences  ui)on  our  social  and  commercial  pros¬ 
perity,  we  know  but  little.  We  must  recognize 
God  as  the  great,  invisible,  efficient  agent  in 
this  calamity,  and  feel  that  the  hand  of  His  fa¬ 
therly  chastisement  is  upon  us. 

There  is  a  predisposition  in  all  men  to  forget 
their  absolute  dependence  upon  the  living 
God.  It  was  so  with  the  Lord’s  ancient  cove¬ 
nant  people ;  hence  He  often  interposed  with 
the  merciful  and  impressive  checks  of  His 
providence,  to  remind  them  of  their  depend¬ 
ence  upon  His  bounty.  And  now  when  the 
Almighty  has  uttered  His  voice,  and  by  the 
momentary  suspension  of  His  essential  pro¬ 
tection  as  our  glorious  Preserver,  has  left  such 
widespread  desolation  along  our  majestic  river, 
shall  we  not  “ascribe  righteousness  to  His 
throne,”  humbly  confess  our  forgetfulness  of 
Him,  and  under  a  deep  conviction  that  all  our 


excellency  and  wisdom  and  strength  are  no¬ 
thing  without  Him,  implore  of  Him  grace,  that 
we  as  a  people  may  hereafter  be  made  an 
example  of  sanctified  correction  and  chastened 
prosperity?  Doubtless  He  has  been  greatly 
displeased  with  our  unthankfulness  for  His 
mercies,  our  abuse  of  His  goodness,  our  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  love  of  the  world,  our 
lukewarmness  in  resisting  iniquity,  our  vain 
thoughts  and  calculations,  our  week  day  neg¬ 
ligences  and  profitless  Sabbaths,  and  cold  and 
languid  devotions.  And  what  has  He  done? 
He  has  permitted  the  unconquerable  flood  to 
speak  to  us  for  Him.  The  houseless,  the  desti¬ 
tute,  and  impoverished  by  this  calamity  may 
especially  be  reminded  of  the  merciful  and 
sympathizing  character  of  that  oft-forgotten 
Father,  who  invites  His  children  by  their  very 
distresses  to  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

We  already  behold  the  pledge  of  coming 
good  in  that  noble  and  generous  sympathy 
which  has  been  so  extensively  awakened  in 
many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  our  country, 
so  honorable  to  our  national  character,  and  so 
happily  adapted  to  convert  even  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  into  the  instruments  of  the  blended 
union  of  hearts  and  principles.  Those  who 
have  promptly  and  laboriously  cooperated  in 
every  measure  of  aid  and  sympathy  and  relief 
which  the  occasion  has  invited,  will  accept  the 
thanks  of  those  families,  mothers,  and  children 
whom  they  have  so  kindly  relieved.  It  drew’ 
from  many  a  heart  the  deepest  emotion  of 
grateful  sensibility  to  witness  the  heroic  deeds 
of  some  of  our  brave,  noble  men  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  night  of  Feb.  6;  and  also  to  behold 
our  generous  ladies  hastening  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  with  clothing  and  provisions,  to  resup¬ 
ply  and  to  soothe  those  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  angry  flood.  For 
these  things,  and  for  the  kind  and  self-deny¬ 
ing  exertions  which  the  peoi)le  have  made  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  and  shelter  the 
needy,  they  have  won  a  tribute  which  it  will 
be  delightful  to  remember. 

And  here  let  me  si)eak  a  word  in  behalf  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city. 
The  congregation  is  composed  chiefly  of  the 
laboring  classes  connected  with  the  nail  and 
iron  mills,  and  nearly  all  the  families  have 
been  sufferers  by  the  flood.  They  are  now 
without  a  place  of  worship.  The  foundation 
of  a  new  house  wras  laid  last  Autumn,  and  the 
work  suspended  until  Spring.  The  German 
church,  which  they  have  temporarily  occupied, 
has  been  so  much  damaged  by  the  waters  that 
it  cannot  be  used  for  service.  A  Sabbath- 
school  of  three  hundred  children,  and  a  con 
gregation  of  four  or  five  hundred,  without  a 
})lace  in  which  to  worship!  Who  will  resj^nd 
by  giving  a  helping  hand  to  these  sufferers  by 
the  flood  ?  Send  quickly  to  the  worthy  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Lysle,  and  help  to  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  this  scattered  flock. 


Ktft  MeUoious  Dteoss. 


The  Independent ; 

Church  music  :  Tlie  methods  may  bo  various  ; 
but  the  end  to  be  reached  is  simple.  It  is  not 
to  fill  the  church  with  the  melody  of  one  or 
four  line  voices,  backed  up  by  the  voluminous 
variety  of  the  organ.  It  is  not  to  have  a  per¬ 
fect  thing  in  sacred  song  w'hich  can  be  listened 
to  with  delight.  It  is  not  to  please  people  of 
taste  or  without  it,  nor  to  sing  the  Gospel  into 
them,  nor  their  money  out  of  them,  nor  to 
draw  them  to  church,  and  not  even  to  do  a 
thing  in  song  as  well  as  it  (uin  be  done.  The 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  i)rai8eGod  in  song.  The 
song  must  be  right  enough  to  carry  the  worship 
of  the  congregation  on  it,  and  strong  enough 
to  sustain  it  arid  lift  it  up  to  God.  It  must  have 
life  enough  in  it  to  rise  of  itself,  that  we  may 
rise  with  it.  It  must  realize  Wagner’s  theory 
of  corresponding  words  and  tunes  so  that  the 
two  cannot  be  torn  apart,  but  each  be  worthy 
of  the  other  and  both  worthy  of  the  sanctuary 
and  worship  of  God.  For  such  purposes,  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  hateful  impertinence.  One  perfect 
voice  that  won’t  blend  and  extinguish  itself  in 
the  whole  is  as  bad  as  a  soldier  who  won’t 
march  in  the  ranks.  Nothing  should  obtrude 
itself  nor  come  out  into  distinct  and  separate 
attention.  The  matter  in  hand  is  worship  and 
not  perfect  song,  nor  anything  to  be  listened  to 
on  its  own  account.  Wagner’s  analysis  is  the 
most  illuminating  exposition  to  apply  to  the 
subject.  The  convenience  of  the  place  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  words  and  the 
music  make  a  whole  together.  They  must  be 
adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject.  The 
words  should  have  a  perfection  of  their  own, 
but  it  is  the  perfection  of  adaptation.  The  mu¬ 
sic  should  be  the  perfect  vehicle  of  the  emotion 
and  the  thought,  sweet,  dignified,  easily  sung, 
without  painful  effort  or  disagreeable  and  there¬ 
fore  distracting  tones,  and  such  that  the  singer 
can  throw  his  emotion,  his  thought,  his  senti¬ 
ment,  in  short,  the  very  contents  of  his  glowing 
faith,  into  it. _ 

The  Christian  Union : 

No  one  can  enter  the  Lenten  season  without 
feeling,  as  the  deepest  experience  which  it  brings 
to  him,  a  conception  of  the  impassable  gulf 
which  lies  between  sin  and  righteousness ;  a 
consciousness  of  the  impotency  and  need  of 
every  human  soul  in  the  presence  of  its  God. 
The  thought  of  our  own  sinfulness,  borne  in 
upon  us  with  the  recurrence  of  the  memory  of 
Christ’s  suffering,  is  a  thought  that  must  hum¬ 
ble  us.  In  the  activity  of  life,  in  the  hurry  and 
rush  of  it,  men  are  apt  to  lose  the  sense  of  their 
own  need  and  their  own  separation  from  God, 
to  become  in  a  way  accustomed  to  a  lower  level 
of  life  and  to  separation  from  the  Divine  source 
of  purity  and  power.  We  need  perpetually  to 
go  back  again  to  those  deep  experiences  which 
at  various  times  in  our  lives  have  made  us  feel 
how  unworthy  the  best  of  us  is  of  the  Divine 
love.  In  our  search  after  God  through  the 
world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  law,  and  in 
our  discernment  of  the  revelations  which  He 
has  made  of  Himself,  we  become  in  a  way  ha¬ 
bituated  to  the  thought  of  God,  and  lose  some¬ 
thing  of  that  awe  and  fear  which  comes  with 
the  first  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being.  The  truest  and  most  fruitful  life 
must  carry  that  thought  with  it,  and  must  re¬ 
new  that  experience  perpetually.  It  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Lenten  season,  that  by  natural 
guidance  of  thought  through  historical  associa¬ 
tion  it  brings  back  that  experience  and  renews 
that  sense  of  need.  The  great  struggle  of  life 
is  not  for  knowledge,  nor  for  peace,  nor  for  hap¬ 
piness  ;  but  for  that  inner  and  radical  and  com¬ 
plete  righteousness  which  alone  brings  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  into  true  relation  with  its  God. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

If  Capt  Pratt  and  Gen.  Armstrong  had 
done  no  other  service  in  their  experiments  at 
Hampton  and  Carlisle  Barracks  than  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  educational  atlvantages  of  those 
schools  were  profitable  to  the  children  of  the 
wild  Indians  as  well  us  to  others,  they  would 
have  proved  themselves  public  benefactors. 
But  they  have  done  more.  They  have  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  the  brutal  sentiment  that  has 
been  too  popular  in  the  border  States,  that  the 
“  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian,”  and  have 
shown  that,  instead  of  being  “  sickly  sentimen¬ 
talists,”  they  are  intensely  practical,  sagacious, 
long-headed  statesmen.  In  fact  their  plan,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  merely  a  theory  of  philanthropic 
dreamers,  furnishes  the  only  key  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  defied  soldiers  and  civilians  alike, 
and  commends  itself  not  only  to  philanthro¬ 
pists,  who  are  not  necessarily  dreamers,  but  to 
the  tax-paying  citizens  who  regard  the  question 
on  the  economic  side.  It  argues  well  for  the 
continuance  of  the  plan  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  so  heartily  sustains  it  as  a  measure 
of  governmental  economy.  Its  practical  suc¬ 
cess  has  convinced  him  that  his  suggestion  of 
a  year  ago,  that  one-half  of  the  Indian  children 
of  school  age  should  be  placed  in  manual-labor 
schools,  does  not  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
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the  case.  He  now  asks  the  significant  question. 
If  it  is  wise  to  educate  one-fourth  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  as  the  Government  is  doing,  why  is  it 
not  wise  to  educate  them  all  ?  In  answering  it 
he  makes  the  calculation  that  the  total  expense 
of  educating  the  children  for  the  next  four 
years  will  be  but  $22,500,000,  while  the  annual 
cost  of  Indian  hostilities  and  military  protec¬ 
tion  against  Indians  since  1872  has  averaged 
$22,389,126,  without  including  other  expenses 
necessary  to  support  the  Indians  ac’cording  to 
the  present  system.  It  therefore  is  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves  that  they 
should  be  educated,  but  of  the  whites,  as  they 
will  then  become  producers  and  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  population.  On  this  lowest  of  all  grounds, 
then,  the  continuance  of  the  educational  plan 
will  commend  itself  to  practical  Americans,  for 
the  facts  show  that  there  is  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  the  “Journal  of  Education”  that 
“  when  we  consider  the  expense  involved,  it 
really  seems  as  if  the  dead-Indian  theory  wa« 
the  most  expensive  luxury  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  just  now  indulge.” 


Dr.  Zabriskie  in  The  Intelligencer : 

But  Mr.  Arnold’s  cool  and  glittering  Ithuriel 
spear  has  revealingly  touched  another  spot,  by 
his  unblinking  estimate  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  for  IBoston  to 
have  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  hear  this  autocrat  and  oracle  from  Oxford, 
otherwise  so  much  a  man  after  its  own  heart, 
rapidly  run  over  the  things  which  their  idol 
wt\8  not.  It  was  disappointing  and  depressing 
beyond  anything  to  hear  him  pronounce  the 
one  New  Englander  whom  they  felt  sure  oould 
hold  his  own  with  the  Goethes  and  Spinozas 
and  Mt)ntaignes,  to  be  neither  a  great  poet,  a 
great  writer,  nor  a  great  philosopher. .  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  like  the  wand  of  a  disenchanter. 
There  were  thousands,  outside  of  Boston  at 
least,  who  knew  it,  but  who  hardly  dared  con¬ 
fess  it  to  themselves.  But  now  that  a  cham¬ 
pion  has  appeared  and  received  the  whole  sheaf 
of  angry  speai-s  into  his  own  bosom,  their  icon- 
oclasm  will  no  longer  be  restrained  nor  long 
resisted. 

I  hate  to  seem  to  belong  to  the  not  very  noble 
“  I  told-you-so  ”  army.  But  I  cannot  forbear 
recalling  what  I  said  in  one  of  my  “  New  Eng¬ 
land  Letters  ”  nearly  six  years  ago,  that  Emer¬ 
son’s  essays  were  little  else  than  the  skilful 
boiling  down  of  his  commonplace  books,  and 
the  ingenious  jointing  together  of  the  contents 
of  his  scrap-books.  He  read  with  scissors  and 
pencil  in  hand.  He  slept  with  a  memorandum 
book  within  reach.  He  never  took  a  walk  nor 
held  a  conversation  without  his  hook,  with 
which  he  rummaged  in  his  neighbor’s  ash-bar¬ 
rel  for  the  least  scrap  of  thought  or  suggestion. 

By-and-by  he  must  make  an  essay.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  was  a  merely  mechan¬ 
ical  operation,  or  a  mercantile  inspiration.  He 
had  the  genuine  genius  for  literature,,  a  “  Woe 
is  me  if  write  not  the  essay.”  So  he  would 
shut  himself  up  to  it,  bringing  out  his  multi¬ 
tudinous  clippings  and  memoranda  of  husts, 
thoughts,  images,  and  cutlines,  and  proceed  to 
look  them  all  over,  laying  aside  such  as  seemed 
to  bear  upon  his  theme.  His  neighbor,  Bron¬ 
son  Alcott,  once  found  him  stretched  upon  the 
floor  of  his  study,  which  was  strewn  with  these 
papers,  and  raking  out  from  them  the  materi¬ 
als  for  his  next  essay.  Having  made  his  se¬ 
lections,  ho  shuffled  them  like  a  pack  of  cards, 
trying  one  order  and  then  another,  and  fre¬ 
quently  making  his  earlier  audiences  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  experiments,  till  he  had  brought 
the  work  to  its  final,  and  as  ho  thought,  per¬ 
fected  form.  I  predict  that  no  one  can  read 
Emerson’s  Essays  with  this  key  to  their  origin 
and  method  of  production,  without  undergoing 
considerable  I’ectiflcation  of  judgment,  if  not 
somewhat  of  disenchantment,  understanding 
them,  in  one  riispect  at  least,  better  than  he 
ever  did  befoi’c. 


The  Churchman  : 

Cardinal  Newman,  writing  on  “The  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  ”  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
sets  himself  to  answer  the  question  “  What,  in 
matter  of  fact,  has  the  Church  (or  the  Pope)’^ 
as  the  representative  ot  God,  said  about  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which,  as  being  apostolic,  unerring  trutJi, 
is  obligatory  on  our  faith — that  is,  de  fide  ?  ” 
The  thing  to  be  noted  here  is.  What  has  the 
Church,  or  the  Pope,  said  about  this  matter? 
Speaking  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  says 
“  Since  the  Church  (Pope)  has  not  pronounced 
on  one  side  or  the  other  ’’  in  regard  to  its  in¬ 
spiration,  “  I  conceive  that  till  a  decision  comes 
from  Rome,  either  opinion  is  open  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic,  without  an  impeachment  of  its  faith.” 

“  When  the  need  comes,  the  Church,  or  the 
Holy  See,  will  interpret  the  sacred  book  for 
us  ” ;  and  ho  concludes  by  unreservedly  sub¬ 
mitting  what  he  has  written  “  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Holy  See.”  Cardinal  Newman  is  evi¬ 
dently  making  progress.  He  says  in  his  “Apo¬ 
logia  ”  that  1)18  Bishop  was  his  Pope,  but  he  has 
made  a  tremendous  stride  in  saying  his  Pope  is 
his  Church.  Perhaps  before  ho  dies  he  will  be 
moved  to  write  another  “Apology,”  setting 
forth  how  he  came  to  believe  that  the  Church 
and  the  Pope  are  identical.  Alas  1  that  the 
great  Newman  —  “  the  greatest  loss  that  the 
Church  of  England  ever  sustained,”  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone — should  have  come  to 
this. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

The  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body.  Faith  is  the 
life  of  the  soul.  Christ  is  the  life  of  faith.— 
Flavel. 

There  is  no  life  which  in  the  past  has  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel  but 
what  lives  to-day,  and  shall  continue  in  our 
future,  unfolding  life.  There  has  been  no 
shrinking  from  duty  or  sluggishness  but  what 
has  left  its  Impress  on  us ;  qnd  on  the  other 
hand,  no  gift,  no  act  of  self-denial,  which  does 
not  still  work  in  us  us  a  beneficial  power. — Dr. 
R.  S.  btorrs. 

Sow,  sow,  sow  ; 

Ever  keep  on  sowing  ; 

God  vdll  cause  the  seed  to  grow 
Faster  than  you’re  knowing.  . 

Nothing  e’er  was  sown  in  vain  §. 
If,  His  voice  obeying. 

You  look  upward  for  the  rain. 

And  falter  not  in  praying. 

“  I’m  dying- 1  feel  I’m  dying — fetch  some  one 
to  pray  with  me,”  cried  a  poor  cabman  who  had 
been  thrown  from  his  box  some  <Jay8  ago  in 
London.  At  his  reriuest  his  weeping  wife  sent 
her  poor  boy  for  the  nearest  minister.  The  sor¬ 
rowful  boy  soon  returned  with  the  mesi^nger 
of  God,  and  found  medical  attendants  doing  all 
they  could  to  alleviate  the  agonies  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  The  minister,  bending  over  him,  assured 
him  there  was  mercy.  A  convulsive  strugrfe 
showed  that  the  conflict  was  nearly  over.  Ho 
opened  his  half-closed  eyes,  and  with  an  expir¬ 
ing  effort,  he  muttered  “  Eve  had  no  Sundays  I " 
He  spoke  no  more. 

In  a  recent  Conference  address.  Bishop  Fos¬ 
ter  says :  “  God  does  not  call  unholy  men  into 
the  ministry,  and  I  do  not  think  He  calls  men 
of  defective  character,  and  I  am  sure  He  does 
not  call  one  who  has  not  a  deep  religious  char¬ 
acter,  a  deep  religious  experience,  and  earnest 
conscientiousness,  a  feeling  of  God’s  presence 
in  his  heart  day  by  day.  It  is  the  fundamental 
prerequisite  to  this  Christian  calling  that  a 
man  have  these  qualifications.  If  he  have  an 
eccentric  character,  an  ill-regulated  mind  and 
affections,  and  an  erratic  will,  I  believe,  for  my¬ 
self,  these  are  prima  facia  proofs  that  there  is 
no  call  of  God  for  him  to  preach  the  GospeL” 

Jerusalem  the  golden  I 
There  all  our  birds  that  flew. 

Our  flowers  but  half  unfolden, 

Our  pearls  that  turned  to  dew. 

And  all  the  glad  life-music 
Now  heard  no  longer  here, 

Shall  come  again  to  greet  us 
As  we  are  drawing  near. 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  once  turned  out  of  a  pew  in 
a  church  in  Liverpool  by  the  person  who  rented 
the  pew.  When  this  person  learned  who  the 
stranger  was  to  whom  he  showed  the  incivility, 
he  wrote  and  apologized.  The  doctor  in  reply 
reminded  him  that  he  should  be  carelui  to  en¬ 
tertain  all  strangers  and  not  simply  those  hs 
knew  to  be  distinguished. 


r" 
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‘For  this  we  say  unto  you,  by  the 


INTERNATIONAL  SERIES.  admit  of  a  doubt  that  one  of  the  great  works  of 

“■  Bandar,  Blareh  16, 1884^  God  io  the  redemptive  plan  is  the  quickening  of 

- the  dead  through  His  Son.  We  lay  away  in  the 

.  THE  COMING  OF  THE  LORD.  grave  the  cold,  corrupting  forms  of  our  dear  ones  | 

-  but  glory  be  to  God !  we  can  whisper  as  we  kiss  the 

Th«  Lmbob:  1  ness.  f.  13-18;  v.  1-8.  j.  ..  corruptible  shall  put  on 

la.  But  I  would  not  have  ro“  to  •>«  Ignorant,  biwtliren,  _  „ 

concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  incori  uptlon. 

as  others  which  have  no  hope.  Vebse  15.  “For  this  we  say  unto  you,  by  the 

U.  For  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  v,  j-  * 

•o  them  also  which  sleep  In  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  word  of  the  Lord,  that  IS,  by  direct  revelation 

-..d,  t.  P.«l  bj  LoM,  «,  that  he  speaks  by 
Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  divine  authority,  and  is  uttering  a  positive  truth, 

18.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  ,  ,  • 

a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  and  not  a  human  speculation. 

Of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  “We  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming 

17.  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  .  ...  u-  u 

np  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are 
%‘wkSrefow  ^m^onrne"^^^  words.  asleep,”  or  shall  in  no  wise  precede  them  who  fell 

1.  But  of  the  times  and  the  seasons,  brethren,  ye  have  asleep,  SO  that  the  sleeping  ones  suffer  no  loss  as 
“a.“l^^u«^v^know^rtecUy  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  regards  the  glory  of  the  coming  kingdom.  The 
■o  oometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  ,  _  question  may  be  asked  by  your  scholars.  Did  the 

#.  For  when  they  shall  say.  Peace  and  safety ;  then  sud-  •'  .  .....  j.i. 

den  destrucUon  cometh  upon  them,  as  travail  upon  a  wo-  Apostle  expect,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  to  De 

bwthren!\7e*not\n'^^^^  that  that  day  himself  alive  at  the  coming  Of  the  Lord  ?  There 

should  ovemke  you  as  a  thief.  are  two  possible  answers.  It  may  be  said  that 

”  p«ul  Bpebklng  tor  the  Chorch  ot  all  ages,  aod 

6.  Therefore  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others;  but  let  us  identified  himself  with  all  believers,  as  he  says 
^7!*^Fo^they  mat  sleep,  sleep  in  the  night;  and  they  that  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  “We  shall 
be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night.  .  ,.  j.  ^  .  aball  all  be  ehansed  ”  But 

8.  But  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,  putUng  on  the  noi  ail  uie,  out  we  snail  aii  ut  tnaugeu.  ojut 

bre«stplate  of  faith  and  love ;  and  for  an  helmet,  the  hope  there  is  another,  and  to  my  mind  a  clearer,  explan- 
of  salvation  ^  KITTEEDGB.  D.D.  «^tion.  When  you  remember  that  it  was  but  a  few 

Golden  TEXT-“Fort/ tee  ftefterefAaf  Jes,ts  died  years  since  the  Lord  had  said  “  I  will  come  again 
,  and  within  Paul  s  lifetime  that  the  angels  on  Oli- 

and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  m  ^  j  ,  ..rru...  trka.w 

r  .11  pf  j  1.  ■  jj.  IP-—  •>  1  'rkr.r.r,  i.r  vct  had  Bssured  the  disciples  “This  same  Jesus 

Jesus  will  Ood  bring  with  Him.  —iThess.  i\.  li.  . 

...  j  j  T>  1  •  •  •  •  shsll  SO  comc  lu  like  manner,  as  ye  have  seen 

By  a  sudden  transition  Paul  m  these  verses  seeks  .  .  ..  u  >•  .1  *1.  ....lii...  hr.bi. 

.  .  _  ku  K  1-  J  ki,r.  of  'Thoooo  Him  go  into  the  heavens,”  and  then  notice  how 

to  comfort  the  believers  in  the  Church  at  Thessa-  »  t  r.,..!  ikioB 

.  .  ku  j-ki  *  kUoio  fk-iooSo  o.Kr.  strong  this  expectation  of  the  returning  Lord  was 

lonica  regarding  the  condition  of  their  friends  who  .  ®  .  .  ....  k  i-  i-n.  u  -k  000..  f.. 

*  ,  kiK  ft  ,  .  ,  .  V ,  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  it  is  easy  to 

had  passed  away,  some  by  sickness,  and  proliably  ,  T  j  .  .i.  1 

"  .  .  suppose  that  Paul  loaked  for  the  glorious  coming 

more  y  ^  y  .  j  .  i,  f  k..  his  day,  for  no  intimation  had  been  given  in  any 

Vebse  13.  “But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  *  ,  ......  k  _ .lo.. 

.. _ k ..  _ _ _  fKk.  kio,.o.-fkkpi  divine  message  that  the  coming  was  to  lie  long  de- 


ignorant.”  Their  sorrow  for  the  departed  was 

the  fruit  of  their  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  God’s  ‘  ,0  u  •  ku  ...... 

„  ,  „  ®  .  ,  1  Ki  K  k  fi...  Vebses  16-18.  We  have  in  these  versos 

Word.  Earthly  knowledge  is  valuable,  but  in  the  .  ,  ,  kk.„  t 

"  k  j  k  1.  The  visible  and  personal  coming  of  the  Lord. 

hours  ot  bereavement  it  gives  to  us  no  comfort  or  „  .  .u  •  uk  .1...  1.0.,.. 

,  mu  n..  ,  ,  _k  i  kkus  2.  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  who  have 

hope.  The  Thessalonian  converts  were  acquainted  _ 

_jku  u  #  .n  i  k  kK  K  k  ki...,,  1.0.1  ..«k  fallen  asleep.  This  will  be  first  in  the  order  of 

with  very  much  of  divine  truth,  but  they  had  not  ^ 

yet  grasped  all  the  wealth  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  u  1  i-  u  u  .vooionoo  kba 

«  1  .  -  kbo  T /.o/i  ons  3-  Those  which  are  alive  shall  experience  the 

Only  as  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  - - „.„,k^„.k„  k^  i,nmortalitv. 


events. 

3.  Those  which  are  alive  shall  experience  the 


^u.y  «  ««  Kkukk  ...  ...  - - -  mortality  to  immortality, 

Saviour  do  we  enter  into  the  fulness  of  peace  and  .  ,  .  ...  .u  00 

,  and  shall  be  caught  up  with  the  risen  sleepers,  as 

1  .•  Elijah  went  up  to  heaven  by  a  whirlwind.  Enoch 

“  Conoeming  them  which  are  asleep  —or  who  ^  ^  ^  j  .  1  u.  .. 

-  ,,,  ,  ,  1  TkookK  Hbo  was  “  not,  for  God  took  him. 

are  falUng  asleep,  or  are  sloping.  D^th  is  like  ^  .. 

sl^p  in  ite  ap^mnee,  but  the  Apostle  h^  no  A  cloud  received 

reference  to  this,  for  he  was  writing  to  those  who  Tija 

........  j  k .  .  .  k  o  1  our  Saviour  when  He  rose  from  earth  to  His 

lived  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  So  many  speak  of 


death  as  a  sleep,  because  in  both  there  is  a  rest  ^ 
from  all  care  and  trial ;  for  even  if  death  signified 
the  extinction  of  soul  and  body,  it  would  be  true 
that  its  coming  would  be  a  release  from  all  burden- 
bearing  and  tears.  Now  the  Apostle  is  not  speak-  ‘‘P 
ing  of  soul-sleep  in  this  verse.  This  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  following  passages :  Luke  x\1. 19-31, 
xxili.  43 ;  Matt.  xxil.  32 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1,8;  Philip  i. 
21-23;  Rev.  xiv.  13.  We  often  speak  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friends  as  sleeping,  when  in  our  thoughts 


our  Saviour  when  He  rose  from  eartli  to  His 
throne. 

5.  “And  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord  ” — an 
eternal  union  with  our  blessed  King,  a  marriage 
supper  with  the  Lamb,  which  will  never  be  broken 


“  Forever  with  the  Lord, 

Amen !  So  let  it  be ! 

Life  from  the  dead  is  that  word, 

’Tis  immortality.” 

The  communion  with  Him  by  faith  is  very  pre- 


them  we  wish  to  describe  their  freedom  ^ious,  but  what  must  it  lie  to  see  Him  face  to  face. 


from  earthly  cares,  tlielr  peace  and  restfulness  in 


to  hear  His  sweet  words,  to  enjoy  His  fellowsliip. 


the  heavenly  fellowship  with  Christ;  but  we  can-  and  to  know  that  it  is  eternal,  a  rapturous  union 
not  use  this  term  “sleep  ”  in  speaking  of  the  soul  '^hich  sin  i.annot  disturb  nor  death  break. 


of  a  believer,  in  the  sense  of  uiiconseiousness,  for 


On  the  first  truth  of  the  visible  and  personal 


to  lie  “absent  from  the  body  ”  is  to  be  “present  the  Lord.  I  would  earnestly  ask  you  to 

with  the  Lord.”  80  if  we  take  the  word  “  sleep  ”  «tudy  the  following  passages,  for  it  .s  a  wonderful 
as  signifying  a  continued  existence,  or  a  slumber  and  sad  fact  that  while  to  the  early  Church  this 
from  which  there  is  an  awakening,  we  may  apply  truth  of  the  second  coming  was  the  one  bright  hope 


it  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  departed  saint, 
for  through  union  to  Christ  he  has  become  a  par- 


over  before  the  mind,  and  not  only  cheering,  but 
stimulating  to  watchfulness  and  consecrated  sor- 


taker  of  His  life  (Heb.  iii.  14),  and  physical  death  the  majority  of  the  Church  of  to-day  seem  to 

cannot  break  or  even  disturb  that  union,  and  so  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  truth,  and  in  this 
cannot  interrupt  the  divine  life  of  the  soul,  whose  tact  we  may  see  one  secret  of  the  low  .state  of  piety 
waking  moment  begins  the  instant  the  pulse  ceases  churches.  Surely  did  every  Christian  be- 

to  beat.  But  the  Apostle  is  writing  to  the  Church  beve  that  tho  risen  Jesus  might  come  again  at  any 
in  Thossalonica  concerning  the  bodies  of  their  de-  iBomont,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  be  watching 

_ parted  friends.  There  was  evidently  a  misconoep-  working,  so  that  the  “Well  done,  good  and 

tlon  there  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  faithful  servant,  would  be  spoken  to  each  of  us. 
as  related  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  a  "^be  passages  are  these  (and  I  have  selected  but  a 
fear  that  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  might  be  ex-  from  a  multitude) :  Zach.  xiv.  5 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
eluded  from  the  glories  of  that  event,  which  the  30,  xxvi.  64;  1  Cor.  i.  7;  1  These,  i.  9,  10;  2 
early  Christiana  believed  was  close  at  band.  The  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Those.  1.  7,  10 ;  1  Peter  i.  7,  Iv.  13 ;  2 
purpose  of  Paul  was  to  show  that  they  lost  nothing  Peter  iii.  11 ;  Titus  ii.  13 ;  James  v.  8 ;  Heb.  ix.  28 ; 
by  having  fallen  asleep,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  ^  John  iii.  3 ;  Rev.  i.  7. 

they  would  rise  first  and  first  meet  the  descending  Albert  Barnes  says  “  The  earnest  expectation  of 
Xiug  the  Lord  Jesus  became  one  of  the  marks  of  early 

“ That  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  Christian  piety.  80  Lange:  “This  constant  ex- 
no  hope.”  The  words  “as  others  ”  in  1  Thess.  v.  6  pectation  of  our  Lord  s  second  coming  is  one  of  the 
have  reference  to  the  heathen,  and  the  reference  is  characteristic  features  of  primitive  Christianity.” 
the  same  in  Eph.  ii.  12 :  “  Strangers  from  the  cove-  Conyltearo  and  Howson  s  Life  of  St.  Paul  we 
nants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  bnd  these  words:  “The  early  Church,  and  even 
€U)d  in  the  world.”  But  in  this  verse  the  Apostle  ^be  Apostles  themselves,  expected  the  Lord  to 
Includes  not  only  the  heathen,  but  also  many  of  the  again  in  that  very  generation.  Paul  himself 

Jews,  who  had  no  living  hope  through  Christ.  One  shared  in  that  expectation.”  On  this  expectation 
may  have  a  dead  hope,  but  it  is  a  poor  anchor  to  read  Rom.  xiil.  11,12 ;  1  Cor.  vli.  29,  31,  x.  11 ;  Phil, 
cling  to,  and  death  destroys  it  utterly.  But  the  ^  Tim.  vl.  14;  Judo  18;  1  John  ii.  18;  Re\\ 


hope  in  Christ  is  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  be¬ 
cause  embedded  in  His  resurrei'tion  life. 


ill.  11,  xxii.  7,  XX.  22,  v.  1-8.  Let  me  briefly  call 
your  attention  to  these  truths,  taught  with  others 


“  Who  have  no  hope,”  that  is,  no  hope  that  can  these  verses : 
shine  through  the  gloom  of  tho  grave,  no  hope  of  God’s  people  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
anything  beyond  the  grave,  no  hope  of  victory  over  “  times  and  seasons  ”  of  the  second  coming.  8ome 


death,  and  of  eternal  life. 


persons  profess  to  have  a  peculiar  gift  in  Interpret- 


“  That  ye  sorrow  not.”  Is  sorrow  for  the  de-  prophecy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  declare  the  time, 
parted  forbidden  by  these  words  ?  Certainly  not.  ®t  least  approximately,  of  the  coming  of  tho  Lord. 
The  Gospel  does  not  seek  to  stifle  the  sensibilities  But  the  plain  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is 
of  nature ;  it  does  not  teach  stoicism.  Does  the  that  the  Church  is  not  to  know  when  He  will  come. 
Apostle  mean  that  Christian  sorrow  should  not  be  u®*"  to  be  able  to  conjecture  anything  on  the 
as  immoderate  as  that  of  the  world ;  that  the  be-  subject,  for  His  coming  will  lie  to  His  Church  as  a 
llever  should  manifest  less  grief  ?  No !  Even  Jesus  thief  in  the  night  (Matt.  xxiv.  43) ;  it  will  be  sudden 
wept,  and  we  cannot  but  weep  for  those  who  have  unexpected  (2  Peter  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  3,  xvi.  15). 
been  a  part  of  our  very  lives,  and  who  will  never  2.  But  God’s  people  will  not  be  afraid  of  His 
return  to  our  embraces  on  earth.  But  the  meaning  coming,  for  they  walk  in  the  light,  and  as  children 
of  the  Apostle  is  that  Christian  sorrow  must  be  light,  they  will  rejoice  in  the  glory  of  the  ac- 

different  from  that  of  the  world  in  this  respect,  compllshed  redemption.  The  bride  longs  for  the 
that  we  shall  not  grieve  for  them  as  regards  their  coming  of  the  bridegroom .  The  peace  of  the 
condition,  as  if  death  to  them  was  an  evil,  or  as  if  worldling  will  be  destroyed  when  Jesus  comes,  for 
by  dying  they  had  passed  into  darkness  or  non-  Be  will  come  to  judgment,  and  to  put  all  enemies 
existence.  The  tears  of  the  Christian  will  bo  rain-  under  His  feet. 

bowed  with  hope,  and  so  in  his  natural  sorrow  for  3.  Because  the  Lord  may  come  at  any  hour;  the 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep,  there  will  never  be  Christian  must  not  sleep,  must  not  live  a  lethargic 
the  element  of  desolateness  and  despair,  for  the  indifferent  life.  But 


hope  in  Christ  points  to  a  bright  to-morrow  and  a 
glad  reunion. 


4.  He  mu.st  watch  and  be  sober.  Watching  is 
the  opposite  of  drowsiness ;  it  signifies  the  sharp- 


Vbrse  14.  “  For  if  we  believe.”  The  “if”  does  ®ulng  of  every  spiritual  sense,  and  a  vigilant  wait- 
not  imply  any  doubt,  but  is  used  to  make  stronger  *”8  th®  Lord.  Then  he  must  be  sober  (1  Pet.  v. 
the  conclusion  which  follows — “that  Jesus  died  8),  not ’intoxicated  with  worldly  pleasures,  nor  be- 
and  rose  again.”  Paul  uses  the  human  name  of  Rulled  with  worldly  dreams  (Mark  xili.  35-37). 
the  Lord  in  this  argument,  for  by  His  humanity  He  B1®®P  aud  drunkenness  belong  to  the  night  season. 
Is  linked  to  us,  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  our  But  the  Christian  is  of  the  day,  and  walks  in  the 
Elder  Brother.  It  is  very  significant  that  Paul  Ught.  And  then 

does  not  make  use  of  the  word  “  sleep  ”  in  speaking  3-  He  must  put  on  the  armor  (Eph.  vl.  11-17; 
of  the 8sviour’s  death.  Luther  says:  “Our  death  r®ad  also  2  Cor.  x.  4 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  11). 

Paul  calls  not  a  death,  but  a  sleep.  Christ’s  death  There  are  foes  in  the  way,  temptations  at  every 
he  calls  a  real  death,  which  has  swallowed  up  all  ®t®P  ^  ^®^*  f®  cease  our  watching,  and  close 
otlier  deaths.”  Burkitt  says:  “Jesus  died;  the  our  eyes  in  sinful  sleep. 

saints  sleep.  I  do  not  find  that  Christ’s  death  is  'J'B®  breastplate  covers  the  heart,  and  the  Chris- 
called  a  sleep.  No,  His  death  was  death  indeed ;  tian’s  breastplate  ,8  made  of  faith  and  love — faith, 
death  with  a  curse  in  it.”  which  lays  hold  c»f  Christ,  of  His  pardon  and  His 

“ Died,  and  rose  again."  The  resurrection  was  strength,  and  is  sustained  by  His  fellowship;  a 
the  completion  of  the  death ;  it  was  the  acconi-  ^ove  which  co'.isecrates  all  to  Him,  which  covets 
plishment  of  the  purpose  of  the  death,  and  a  vie-  *^Be  duties  and  crosses  because  His  will  erdains 
tory  over  mortality  for  all  His  believing  ones  (1  them,  aq'i  longs  to  know  Him  more,  and  to  get 
Oor.  XV.  l‘2-23).  closer  within  His  embrace.  This  love  springs 

“  Ev«i  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus.”  One  *^00**  faith  ;  it  blossoms  into  love  for  our  neighbor, 
writer  translates  it  “Which  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  Overcomes  evil,  casts  out  fear,  and  subdues  all 
Jesus.”  They  are  not  dead,  but  are  only  lying  in  fil^lflshnoss,  bitterness,  and  wrath.  Faith  and  love 
the  grave,  as  in  their  beds,  till  the  hour  of  awaken-  ^orm  a  breastplate,  through  whose  joints  no  arrow 
ing  comes.  Believers  are  one  with  Christ,  are  ®8n  find  an  entrance  (1  John  v.  4,  5). 
takers  of  His  life,  so  that  not  only  the  spirit  dops  The  helmet  defended  the  head.  The  hope  of 
not  know  the  chill  of  death,  but  the  body  is  inch;  Id-  salvation  covers  the  Christian’s  head  in  the  day  of 
ed  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  as  Paul  writes  to  battle.  It  nerves  to  the  conflict,  it  drives  away  all 
the  Ephesians  “We  are  members  of  His  body,  of  despondency,  as  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the  certain  and 
Hls/esA,  and  of  His  bones  (Eph.  v.  30),  and  in  Hbb.'  complete  redemption  from  sin  and  death,  which 
Hi.  14,  “  For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ.”  j  will  be  accomplished  when  Jesus  comes.  Chry- 
“  Will  God  bring  with  Him.”  Not  only  will  iiijs  aostom  says  “It  is  not  possible  that  one  fortified 


body  be  raised,  and  thus  death  be  swallowed  up  iVi 
victory,  when  the  corruptible  has  put  on  Incorruii 
tion,  and  the  mortal  immortality,  but  they  shfyll 
be  raised  before  the  Lord  comes,  so  that  those  wi\o 
were  asleep  will  come  with  the  victorious  Messiah)^  j 
“  The  dead  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  ”  4 
(Col.  U.  10 ;  Bom.  vUl.  30 ;  John  xi.  25,  26).  f 

Much  as  we  may  be  troubled  by  the  mysteries 
connected  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  I 
teaching  of  the  Bible  is  too  plain  and  emphatic  to  i 


by  such  armor  as  this,  should  ever  fall.” 

“  80  I  am  watching  quietly. 

Every  day ; 

Whenever  the  sun  shines  brightly 
I  rise  and  say 

Surely  it  is  the  shining  of  His  face ! 

,  And  look  unto  the  gates  of  His  high  place 
^  Beyond  the  sea, 

\  For  I  know  He  is  coming  shortly 
\  To  summon  me. 


And  when  a  shadow  falls  across  the  window 
Of  my  room. 

Where  I  am  working  my  appointed  task, 

I  lift  my  head  to  watch  the  door,  and  ask 
If  He  is  come ; 

And  the  angel  answers  sweetly 
In  my  home 

Only  a  few  more  shadows. 

And  He  will  come. 

SUGGESTIVE. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

On  hearing  him  read  his  poems  in  Boston. 

BY  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES. 

A  stranger,  schooled  to  gentle  arts. 

He  stepped  before  the  curious  throng. 

His  path  into  our  waiting  hearts 
Already  paved  by  song. 

Full  well  we  knew  his  choristers. 

Whose  plaintive  voices  haunt  our  rest ; 
Those  sable-vested  harbingers 
Of  ntelancholy  guest. 

We  smiled  on  him  for  love  of  these. 

With  t^yes  that  swift  grew  dim  to  scan 
Beneath  the  veil  of  courteous  ease — 

The  faith-forsaken  man. 

To  his  sa(l  gaze  the  weary  shows 
And  fashions  of  our  vain  estate. 

Our  shallow  pain  and  false  repose. 

Our  barren  love  and  hate. 

Are  shadows  in  a  land  of  graves. 

Where  creeds,  the  bubbles  of  a  dream. 
Flash  each  and  fade,  like  melting  waves 
Upon  a  moonlight  stream. 

Yet  loyal  to  his  own  despair. 

Erect  beneath  a  darkened  sky. 

He  deems  the  thorniest  truth  more  fair 
Than  any  gilded  He, 

And  stands,  the  spectre  of  his  age, 

W’ith  hopeless  hands  that  bind  the  sheaf. 
Claiming  God’s  work  without  His  wage. 

The  bard  of  unbelief. 

—Literary  World. 

POWER  FROM  ON  HIOH. 

Consider  the  qualifications  requisite  in  one 
who  would  prove  an  effective  witness  to  Christ. 
There  must  be  at  least  full  intelligence,  perfect 
honesty,  and  unshrinking  courage.  It  does 
not  require  much  reflection  to  discover  that 
neither  of  these  three  essential  elements  of  fit¬ 
ness  is  possible  apart  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  A 
sentence  or  two  on  each  may  suffice  to  make 
this  evident. 

First,  then,  as  to  intelligence.  If  one  cannot 
say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
how  can  there  be  that  full  knowledge  of  Him 
without  which  there  can  be  no  true  or  telling 
testimony,  unless  the  Sitirit  of  God  make  us 
familiar  with  His  thoughts,  feelings,  purposes, 
and  deeds  ?  We  may  be  able  in  an  orderly  and 

graphic  manner  to  recount  the  narrative  of 
hrist’s  earthly  mission,  but  that  is  history, 
not  testimony.  Men  do  not  need  merely  to  be 
told  what  He  said  and  did  during  His  stay  on 
earth ;  they  need  most  of  all  to  learn  what  He 
is  and  does.  No  one  who  is  not  a  partaker  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  can  give  this  testi¬ 
mony ;  and  the  measure  of  the  clearness  and 
conclusiveness  of  the  witiK'ss-bearing  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fulne.s8  of  our  illumination  and 
intercourse  through  the  operation  and  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Secondly,  as  to  lioin'sty.  We  are  suppos¬ 
ing  such  unintentioniil  misrepresentations  of 
Christ  !is  are  possible,  even  when  we  arc  most 
sincere  and  guarded  ;  there  are,  beside  these, 
occasional  misleading  and  repcllant  caricatures 
of  His  character  shamefully  presented  by  those 
who  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
be  faithful  and  true.  Every  time  we  are  seduc¬ 
ed  into  sin  or  betrayed  into  carelessness  do  we 
not  give  fiilsc  witness?  If  we  are  not  stead- 
fa.stly  and  incorruiitibly  honest  we  mislead 
when  we  pretend  to  guide.  How  can  we  be 
steadied  in  our  testimony,  and  enabled  always 
to  speak  of  Him  the  thing  that  is  true,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  There  is  cer- 
tainlj'  no  j)ower  on  earth  which  can  secure  us 
against  the  storms  and  currents  which  so  con¬ 
tinuously  strive  to  alter  the  definiteness  and 
direction  of  the  believer’s  testimony  to  his  dear 
Lord.  ^ 

Thirdly,  we  are  dependent  on  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  that  boldness  whereby  wo  speak  the  truth, 
whether  men  hear  or  forbear.  There  ever  has 
been  a  conspiracy  between  Satan  and  tho  w’orld 
to  silence  Christian  testimony.  To  be  thor¬ 
oughly  outspoken  and  loyal  to  Christ  when  the 
truth  elicits  hatred  and  persecution,  is  neither 
pleasing  nor  possible  to  the  flesh,  yet  nothing 
less  than  this,  continued  also  throughout  our 
whole  life,  can  make  our  witness-bearing  com¬ 
plete.  Indeed,  the  more  we  think  of  it  the  more 
apparent  does  it  become  that  nothing  less  and 
nothing  other  than  power  from  on  high  can 
make  any  one  such  a  witness  as  Christ  needs, 
and  such  a  witness  as  Christ  can  send  forth 
with  confidence. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  urgent  need  of  the 
world  to-day  is  the  sending  forth  by  the  Lord 
himself  of  witnesses  who  shall  be  content  to  re¬ 
peat  the  experiment  of  Pentecost.  The  Church 
is  not  lacking  in  genius  or  scholarship,  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  these,  nay,  not  even  both  of  them  com¬ 
bined,  can  produce  the  effects  which  followed 
the  simplest  testimony  spoken  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  We  do  not  depreciate  learn¬ 
ing.  When  it  is  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  as  in 
the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  it  is  inestimable. 
But  if  the  choice  be  between  learned  men  and 
living  men,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  our 
decision. — Word  and  Work, 

«  THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE.” 

Associated  with  the  inordinate  love  of  wealth, 
sometimes  as  an  effect,  sometimes  as  a  cause, 
and  sometimes  as  that  passion  itself  under  a 
false  guise,  is  the  love  of  display,  the  craving 
for  attention  and  notoriety,  so  characteristic  of 
shallow  minds,  and  so  alarmingly  prevalent  in 
our  day  and  land.  It  is  what  the  Apostle  John 
calls  the  pride  of  life.  It  is  the  vain  show  in 
which  empty  souls  so  much  delight  to  walk.  It 
is  rejoicing  in  the  applause  of  others  rather 
than  in  the  quiet  consciousness  of  self-approv¬ 
al.  It  is  craving  for  the  credit  of  all  we  are 
and  have  done,  and  alas !  not  unfrequently  for 
the  credit  of  being  what  wo  really  are  not.  It 
is  one  of  the  vices  of  all  tim>^s,  but  is  pre6mi- 
nently  one  of  the  vices  of  American  society. 
The  spirit  of  democracy  specially  fosters  it. 
The  political  atmosphere  of  a  republic  in  which 
every  man  is  made  t  >  believe  that  he  is  the 
equal  of  every  other,  offers  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  its  growth.  A  perpetual  bribe  is 
.offered  to  the  meanest  and  most  unworthy  to 
push  themselves  forward  as  claimants  for  all 
the  honors  due  the  noblest. 

Christianity,  under  one  aspect  of  it,  is  the 
greatest  leveller  of  mankind.  It  [daces  all  men, 
king  and  subject,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  un¬ 
learned,  on  the  same  footing  before  the  eye  of 
the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts.  Under  another 
aspect  of  it,  uhristianity  is  the  great  distin- 
guisher  or  discriminator  between  men.  It  sets 
personal  character  in  the  clearest  light,  and 
awards  to  each  what  he  is  fittest  to  receive.  It 
puffs  up  none,  while  by  its  inward  enlighten¬ 
ment  it  humbles  all.  To  dwell  in  its  light  is 
the  one  infallible  cure  for  all  vainglory,'wheth- 
er  of  the  indivi  lual  or  of  the  nation.  Self-igno¬ 
rance  is  the  parent  of  pride,  of  presumption,  of 
vainglory.  Self-knowledge,  and  with  it  self- 
judgment,  and  so  an  unaffected  humility,  are 
the  gifts  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  His  relig¬ 
ion  alone.  . 

Another  danger,  which  is  in  a  sense  the  out¬ 
come  of  all  others,  is  a  disposition  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  semblance  of  character,  even 
when  there  is  no  reality  of  personal  worth. 
This  is  one  of  the  perils  of  all  generations  ;  it 
never  needed  to  be  more  guarded  against  than 
in  our  day.  Against  it  every  principle  of  the 
Gospel  puts  us  on  our  guard.  If  there  be  one 
characteristic  to  which  Christianity  attaches 
eminent  importance,  it  is  that  every  man  at  the 
centre  of  his  being  shall  be  precisely  what  he 
professes  to  be.  Reality  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  soul  is  the  one  foundation  stone,  without 
which  it  will  never  proceed  to  build.  Genuine¬ 
ness  of  character  is  the  one  requisite,  without 
which  Jesus  Christ  will  recognize  the  discipie- 
ship  of  no  one.  All  men  hate  hypocrisy  in  oth¬ 
ers  ;  all  are  indignant  when  imposed  upon  by 
shams  of  character  in  other  people. 

But  contentment  with  reputation  instead  of 
character,  is  one  of  the  commonest  as  well  as 


one  of  the  most  fatal  faults  of  our  modern  life. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  its  creation. 
Unbelief,  and  the  divorce  of  religion  from  mo¬ 
rality,  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  the  craving  of  1 
wealtti,  and  the  vainglory  which  the  possession 
of  wealth  often  inspires,  give  strength  to  it 
when  once  in  existence.  The  publicity  now 
given  to  the  sacred  privacies  of  life,  and  the 
new  function  of  the  personal  interviewer,  all 
prompt,to  keep  up  appearances,  to  make  a  fair 
show  for  the  eyes  of  others,  whatever  may  be 
the  real  state  of  the  inner  man  and  his  private 
life.  To  suppose  that  publicity  of  life  will  in¬ 
sure  transparency  of  character,  or  that  to  have 
all  eyes  turned  on  one,  will  compel  sincerity  of 
heart,  is  to  suppose  what  neither  good  sense 
nor  experience  warrants.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
temptation  to  put  on  appearances,  to  build  an 
imposing  pasteboard  front,  will  be  strong  just 
in  proportion  to  the  need  there  is  of  appearing 
well  in  the  eyes  of  men.  No  man  more  needs 
to  watch  and  fight  against  the  demon  of  pre¬ 
tence  than  he  who  courts  reputation,  or  who 
seeks  some  boon  dependent  on  the  good  will 
of  others. — President  Robinson  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

THE  ORLEANS  PRINCES  IN  THE  UNION  ARMY. 

Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  contributes  to  the 
Century  an  enteitaining  paper  on  “  The  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Orleans.”  Of  their  connection 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  says :  “In 
August,  1861,  the  two  brothers,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  sailed  for  New  York. 
Toward  the  close  of  September  they  arriv¬ 
ed  la  Washington,  and  the  young  Princes  at 
once  received  authority  from  the  President  to 
enter  the  army  as  aides-de-c£imp,  being  pormit- 
ed  to  serve  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  without  pay  ;  it  was  also  understood 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  ser¬ 
vice  should  family  or  political  exigencies  re¬ 
quire  it.  They  were  borne  on  the  army  regis¬ 
ter  as  Louis  Philippe  d’Orleans  and  Robert  d’ 
Orleans,  additional  aides-de-camp  in  the  regular 
army,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  staff  of  the  major-  general  com¬ 
manding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Prince 
de  Joinville  accepted  no  rank,  and  simply  ac¬ 
companied  head-quarters,  on  the  invihition  of 
the  general  commanding,  as  an  amateur  and 
friend.  The  position  held  by  these  “young 
gentlemen” — as  the  Prince  de  Joinville  always 
designated  them— was  not  free  from  difficulties. 
Princes  who  might  at  any  time  be  called  upon 
to  assume  their  places  in  the  government  of  a 
great  nation,  yet  serving  in  the  army  of  a  re¬ 
public  whose  cause  was  not  regarded  with  very 
friendly  eyes  by  the  existing  government  of 
their  own  country,  they  had  many  contradic¬ 
tions  to  reconcile,  many  embarrassments  to 
overcome.  Connected  by  family  ties  with  so 
many  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  always 
received  by  them  as  of  royjil  nink,  the  elder 
regarded  by  so  many  in  France  as  tlie  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  they  could  never  lose  sight 
of  the  dignity  of  their  position,  while  it  was  at 
the  same  time  necessary  for  them  to  perform 
their  duties  in  a  subordinate  grade,  and  to  win 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  their  new  com¬ 
rades,  who  were  sure  to  weigh  men  by  their 
pereonal  qualities  and  abililies,  not  by  their  so¬ 
cial  position  across  the  Atlantic.  Their  task 
was  accomplished  with  complete  success,  for 
they  giiined  the  confidence,  res[>ect,  and  re¬ 
gard  of  their  commaniler  and  their  comrades. 
From  the  moment  they  entered  the  service,  they 
were  called  upon  to  [lerform  [uecisely  the  same 
duties  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
their  com|)anions  on  the  [lersonal  staff  of  their 
commander . 

“  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  peninsular 
campaign,  the  Princes  were  strongly  urged  by 
their  friends  at  home  to  return  at  once  to  Eng- 
Jiind,  partly  to  receive  the  large  numbers  of 
their  adherents  expected  to  attend  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862,  and  partly  because  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Mexico  had  greatly  strained  the  re¬ 
lations  between  this  country  and  France.  They 
persisted  in  remaining  with  the  army  until  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Days,  and  left  only  when 
.  assured  that  the  immediate  resumption  of  the 
attack  on  Richmond  was  improbiilile,” 

SCENE  AT  A  CLINIC. 

A  company  of  medical  students  were  assem¬ 
bled  for  a  clinical  lecture  at  the  Blocksley 
Almshouse  in  Pliiladelphia.  Among  them  were 
three  representatives  from  the  Women’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College.  The  professor  was  belated,  and 
while  the  students  awaited  him  they  began  a 
,  noisy  demonstration,  which  was  finally  direct¬ 
ed  in  the  way  of  playful  banter  to  the  women 
,  present.  Suddenly  Miss  A.  M.  Field,  one  of  the 
female  students,  who  is  widely  known  as  a 
missionary  in  China,  arose,  and  as  she  began  to 
speak  the  noise  was  changed  to  respectful  si¬ 
lence.  “Gentlemen,”  she  said,  “I  have  been 
for  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in  China.  The 
Chinese  have  no  medical  science,  and  supersti¬ 
tious  rites  are  chiefly  relied  on  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  All  the  people  are  in  need  of  med¬ 
ical  aid,  but  the  women  are  the  neediest.  A 
Chinese  woman  would  under  no  circumstance 
go  to  a  male  physician  for  the  treatment  of  any 
disease  peculiar  to  her  sex.  She  would  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  her  own  womanly  delicacy  and  by  all 
the  notions  of  modesty  held  by  those  around 
her.  She  would  suffer  lifelong  agony  rather 
than  violate  her  sense  of  propriety.  Her  father, 
her  brother  and  her  husband  would  even  let 
her  die  rather  than  allow  her  to  bo  treated  by  a 
male  physician.  Full  of  sorrow  for  the  suffer- 
,  iugs  of  these  women,  I  have  been  looking  in 
ChristUin  America  to  see  what  hope  of  help  for 
them  might  be  there.  I  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  in  some  of  our  great  medical  schools  earn¬ 
est  and  self-sacriflcirig  women  are  fitting  them¬ 
selves  for  a  work  of  mercy  in  Asia  and  other 
lands.  Unless  such  women  learn  to  do  such 
work  well,  there  is  no  physical  salvation  for 
those  afflicted  ones.  And  in  behalf  of  these 
women,  who  have  no  medical  care  while  they 
so  sorely  need  it,  I  ask  from  you  the  courtesy 
of  gentlemen  toward  ladies  who  are  studying 
medicine  in  Philadelphia.”  As  Miss  Field  sat 
down  she  wjis  greeted  with  a  cheer,  and  a 
member  of  the  class  rising,  assured  the  ladies, 
in  a  very  gallant  speech,  that  no  annoyance  to 
them  was  intended.  The  timely  remarks  of 
Miss  Field  had  touched  the  inborn  courtesy  of 
the  young  men  and  taught  them  a  lesson  they 
will  probably  never  forget. 

THE  ADVENT  A  MIGHTY  MOTIVE. 

This  great  thought  touches  and  pervades  Chrls- 

■  tlan  life  at  every  point,  and  applies  itself  to  all 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  Church  of  God. 

1  Are  strifes  and  grudgings  to  be  done  away?  It 
I  is  written:  “Grudge  not  one  against  another, 

1  brethren,  lest  ye  bo  condemned ;  behold,  the 
Judge  standeth  before  the  door !  ” 

Would  the  Apostle  warn  his  ^rinthian  brethren 
against  judging  and  evil  speaking?  He  says:  “It 
’  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of 
;  you,  or  ol  man’s  judgment.  Therefore,  judge 

■  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  tlie  counsels  of 

I  the  heart:  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise 
1  of  God.” 

;  Is  brotherly  love  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged? 

.  Ttie  Apostle  prays:  “  And  the  Lord  make  you  to 
I  increase  and  abound  in  love  toward  another,  a  id 
toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you ;  to  tlie 
end  He  may  establish  your  hearts  unblamable  in 
holiness  before  God  even  our  Father,  at  the  com¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  His  saints.” 

Are  brethren  exhorted  to  fidelity  and  diligence 
!  in  the  work  and  worship  of  God?  It  la  said :  “  Let 

•  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering;  for  He  is  faithful  that  promised  ;  and 
let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love, 

,  and  to  good  w’orks,  not  forsaking  the  assembling 
I  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is; 

but  exhorting  one  another;  and  so  much  the  more 
;  as  we  see  tho  day  apiiroaching.” 

Does  the  A[>ostle  give  his  brethren  caution 
‘  against  all  rashness  and  excess?  He  says  to 

•  them:  “  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men. 
The  Lord  is  at  hand.” 

I  Would  the  Saviour  encourage  His  Church  to 
steadfastness  in  His  service?  He  says.  “  Behold, 

,  I  come  quickly ;  hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast, 

'  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.” 

Thus  eveiy  Christian  duty  is  enforced  by  this 
great  and  solemn  consideration. — H.  L.  Hastings. 

THINK  OF  IT,  that  a  Cough  or  Cold  neglected, 
may  lead  to  serious  conseijuences;  in  the  early 
,  8t£^e  of  Throat  and  Lung  disea8i«,  Madame  Por~ 
ter's  Cough  Balsam  is  an  invaluable  remedy;  can 
,  be  taken  by  the  oldest  perSpn  or  youngest  child. 

Is  safe,  reliable,  and  agreea^e  to  the  taste.  Price 
)  25  cents,  and  in  large  bottles  at  50  and  75  cents. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Wife-beating;  has  increased  so  rapidly  of  late 
among  the  miners  in  the  Midland  collieries 
that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  English 
Parliament  making  the  penalty  flogging. 

John  Wycliffe’s  condemnation  at  Grayfriars 
Priory,  London,  occurred  500  years  ago.  May 
21,  1384,  and  the  semi-millennial  anniversary 
of  the  event  is  to  be  celebrated. 

President  Garfield’s  pew  in  the  ohl  Disciple 
Chai>el  in  Washington  Ws  been  placed  in  one 
corner  of  the  $60,000  Garfield  Memorial  Church 
which  was  dedicated  iast  Sunday.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  sit  in  it. 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  rather  to 
teach  us  how  to  think  than  what  to  think — 
rather  to  improve  our  minds  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  think  for  ourselves  than  to  load  the  memory 
with  the  thoughts  of  others. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  the  soaps  of 
Messrs.  Jatnes  B.  Williams  &  Co.  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public.  They  have  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  are  now  regarded  as  standard  for 
excellence.  The  United  States  Naval  Depart¬ 
ment  make  their  soaps  the  standard  for  quali¬ 
ty  for  toilet  shaving. 

The  complete  work  of  Meissonier  consists  of 
420  pictures.  He  is  now  on  a  canvas  that  is 
nearly  ten  feet  long,  representing  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  ;^yard  and  Francis  I.  saluting  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  brilliantly  equipped  warriors.  Of  late  ' 
years  the  artist  has  a  tendency  to  paint  larger 
pictures  than  formerly,  because  his  eyes  are 
not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
the  Ua  people,  who  intermarry  frequently  with 
the  more  southern  Yaghans  (as  they  are  called 
by  the  English  missionaries),  are  the  tallest 
race  on  the  globe,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  French  Mission  to  Cape  Horn,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  by  Dr. 
Hahn.  In  stock  and  speech  this  tall  people 
apiiear  closely  related  to  the  Patagonians  of 
the  Continent. 

M.  Chevreuil,  the  director  of  the  Gobelins 
manufactory  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
wants  but  two  years  of  being  one  hundred 
years  old.  He  is  generally  lightly  clad,  and 
never  wears  a  hat  when  he  can  help  it,  having 
thick  hair ;  he  works  constantly,  allowing  but 
ten  minutes  for  each  of  his  meals,  of  which  he 
has  but  two,  breakfast  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  dinner  at  seven  in  evening,  eating  a 
roll  at  noon  while  standing  over  his  alembics. 
He  never  drank  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  life.  He 
is  quite  aggrieved  now  at  having  been  put  on 
the  retired  list. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Baltimore  is  about 
to  be  replaced  by  modern  warehouses.  It  is  a 
two-story  and  attic  dwelling  built  of  imported 
bricks  in  a  most  unusual  manner,  bnilders  of 
long  experience  saying  that  they  never  saw  a 
similar  structure.  The  joists  are  of  white  oak, 
and  the  lighter  woodwork  is  of  yellow  pine. 
The  moldings  of  the  window-frames  are  solid, 
the  pockets  for  the  weights  having  been  chis¬ 
eled  out.  Every  part  of  the  building,  includ¬ 
ing  even  the  wrought-iron  nails  is  hand-made. 
Numerous  old  books  and  papers,  and  English 
and  Spanish  coins,  dated  early  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  have  been  found  secreted  in  different 
parts  of  the  house. 

The  rubber  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  no  rival  in  foreign  countries.  There  is 
something  like  $75,(K)0,000  inve.sted  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturing  rubber  goods,  $30,000,- 
000  of  which  is  confined  to  the  rubber  boot  and 
shoe  industry.  The  total  number  of  em))loy6s 
is  [fiaced  at  15,p(M),  and  the  total  number  of 
factories  at  1‘20.  ‘According  to  a  recent  census 
bulletin,  the  value  of  the  annual  product  is 
$25,000,000.  Some  30,000  tons  of  raw  rubber 
are  imported  every  year,  which  when  com¬ 
bined  with  otlier  materials  in  manufacturing, 
amount  to  ;)(K),nno  tons.  It  has  become  one  of 
the  most  Important  Amorioun  industries. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hooks  and  eyes  for  women’s  and  chil- 
dnui’s  dresses  may  be  said  to  have  been  dead, 
buttons  having  surperseded  them.  But  there 
are  indications  that  hooks  and  eyes  are  again 
to  come  into  use  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  State  of  Connecticut  had 
manufnetories  within  her  territory  that  pro¬ 
duced  these  little  articles  to  the  value  of  $112,- 
01)0  annually,  at  fifteen  cents  a  gross.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  1830,  or  thereabouts,  hooks  and  eyea 
were  made  by  hand  and  sold  at  $1.50  poj; 
gross. 

Lovett’s  finely  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Trees 
and  Plants  for  Spring  of  1884,  is  filled  with  val¬ 
uable  information  on  the  care  and  treatment 
of  trees  and  plants.  Mr.  Lovett  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  small  fruits,  and  is  widely  known  as 
tho  introducer  of  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  and 
Manchester  Strawberry,  and  is  now  distribut¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Hansell  Raspberry,  Early 
Harvest  Blackberry,  and  Jessica  Gra^  (the 
earliest  varieties  of  their  resiiective  classes), 
and  advancing  tho  culture  of  edible  nuts ;  all 
of  which  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
his  elegant  catalogue.  Address  J.  T.  Lovett, 
Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

The  Rev.  N.  J.  Burton  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
one  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  the  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  said  recently;  “Minis¬ 
ters  do  not  starve.  Other  men  do.  We  are  like 
a  raft,  it  is  always  wet,  but  it  never  sinks. 
Ships  do.  If  you  are  the  minister  of  an  indi¬ 
gent  people  they  will  keep  you  as  well  as  they 
can  keep  themselves,  and  a  little  better,  and  if 
they  can  stand  it  you  can.  It  is  curious  how 
comfortable  one  can  be  on  an  uncomfortable 
income.  My  first  salary  was  $800,  but  I  was  as 
well  supplied  as  I  am  now,  because  my  wants 
were  few.  It  wouid  hurt  me  now  to  squeeze  me 
back  to  that  income,  because  I  have  sprouted ; 
the  tree  has  spread,  A  human  being  has  a 
great  capacity  of  self-adjustment.  If  planted 
in  fat  soil  he  blossoms,  and  if  hung  in  mid-air 
he  blooms  like  a  cactus.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  is  given  as  au¬ 
thority  for  the  following  story :  “  I  was  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  two  Summers  ago.  In  San  Francisco 
near  the  water-works  was  a  large  tank,  and  in 
that  tank  was  a  fine  large  California  trout.  It 
was  very  tome,  and  the  clerks  used  to  catch 
flies  and  hold  them  over  the  water  and  the 
trout  would  come  up  to  the  surface  and  take 
them  from  their  fingers.  Well,  one  day  an 
idle  clerk,  tired  of  the  usual  thing,  placed  a 
nice  fat  fly  upon  the  hook  of  a  bent  pin.  His 
iroutshii)  came  up  as  usual  and  was  caught. 
The  clerk  released  him  and  enjoyed  the  joke. 
But,  would  you  believe  it,  after  that  day  twen¬ 
ty  hotel  clerks  would  stand  around  the  tank 
and  that  fish  would  take  flies  from  every  one 
of  them  except  the  man  who  played  the  loaded 
fly  on  him.” 

The  beer  breweries  of  Germany,  exclusive  of 
those  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
are  shown  by  official  statements  just  publish¬ 
ed  to  have  decreased  in  number  by  over  3,000 
within  the  past  ten  years.  Still  there  are 
enough  loft.  In  1872  they  numbered  14,157. 
Last  year  there  were  10,921.  But  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  breweries  decreased,  the  quantity  of 
beer  produced  and  sold  increased  in  the  same 
period  by  nearly  flftv  i)er  cent.,  having  been 
16,102,179  hectolitres  (about  426,706,733  gallons) 
in  1872,  and  22,113,180  hectolitres  in  1882.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  beer  production  of 
Germany  is  at  present  in  the  proportion  of 
about  sixteen  galions  to  each  jierson  in  the 
poimlation  within  the  borders  of  the  empire 
l)roi)er,  about  sixty  gallons  iier  head  in  Bava¬ 
ria,  forty-eight  in  Wurtemberg,  nineteen  in 
Baden,  and  fifteen  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
dcli>hia  Record  tells  the  following  story  of 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott:  “While  he  was  still  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  with  his  office  on  Seven¬ 
teenth  street,  just  opposite  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  was  coming  out  one  day  to  enter  his 
carriage,  cane  in  hand.  A  volunteer  orderly, 
who  knew  nothing  of  Scott’s  views  of  military 
proiiriety,  ajiproached  him  with  a  letter  from  a 
War  Dejrtirtment  bureau,  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  deliver  to  Geh.  Scott  at  once.  The 
orderly,|recking  nothing  of  Adjutants,  Generals 
or  Cniefs  of  Staff,  interpreted  his  order  literal¬ 
ly,  and  hastily  giving  a  careless  salute,  began : 

*  O  General,  here’s  ^laiier  I  want  you  to  Took 

at  before  you - ’  For»a  moment  the  proud 

Cqmmander-in-Chief  seemed  petrified.  Then, 
raising  his  cane,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice:  ‘Clear 
out,  sir;  clear  out  of  the  way.’  The  startled 
orderly  sprang  to  one  side,  and  the  General  got 
into  his  carriage  and  was  driven  away.  Tne 
soldier  then  delivered  his  letter  to  some  one  in 
the  office  and  walked  slowly  out.  Gen.  Scott’s 
carriage  had  not  gone  thirty  rods  before  it 
8topi>ed  and  turnea  about.  The  driver  raising 
bis  voice,  summoned  the  offending  orderly  to 
the  door.  Trembling  in  every  lunb,  cap  In 
hand,  he  approached.  Gen.  Scott  asked  his 
name  and  regiment.  He  gave  them.  ‘  Well 
sir,’  said  the  General,  ‘  report  to  your  Colonel 
that  you  were  guilty  of  gross  uisrespect  to 
Gen.  Scott  as  an  officer,  and  that  Gten.  Scott 
was  guilty  of  gross  disresiiect  to  you  as  a  man. 
Gen.  Scott  begs  your  pardon.  Go  to  your  duty, 
sir.’  ” 


THE  NEW 


By  L.  S.  LEASON  and  W.  A.  LAFFERTY. 

A  choice  collection  of  sacred  and  secular  music  for 

Slngfing:  Classes,  Institutes* 
Conventions  and  Choral 
Societies. 

The  “  New  Musical  Qi'Ivkr  ’’  will  be  found  to 
be  verv  complete  in  all  its  departments.  The 
Sliigfng  School  OeviccM  are  useful  and 
iiiKcnious.  The  Editors  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing;  contributions  from  prominent  American 
composers.  The  work  is  eminently  practical,  and 
we  are  sure,  will  meet  with  public  approval. 

Price,  75  cents  by  malt,  #7.50  per 
dozen  by  Express.  Specimen 
pages  EREE. 

PiibllMlied  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 
’KiSKSSElSf.’  ^  Cincinnati,  0. 

E.  Howard  &  Co.‘8 

TOWIiR  CLOCKS 

have  been  tested  for  forty  yesm.  Wsrmnted  1 
erery  respect.  Send  for  elrenlsr. 

The  B.  Howard  Watch  and  Olook  Oo.* 

1*9  MAIDEN  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  B06TON. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  Id  Per  Cent 

RAPID  ACCVMITLATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  er  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency  JackMnville,  Illinois. 

PRATT  &  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 
Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  ot 
Minneapolis,  at  rates  ot  interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  thaz 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  in  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  appllcatlou 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  reference* 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent  notes  usually  ou 
hand. 

ELECTU8  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  7  Nassau  St,  Boom  fiS, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEMI-AmrUAL  STATEMRHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  ot 
JANUARY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Keserre  for  Uuoarned  Premiums,  2,497,684  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  327,877  04 

Net  SarpliiH,  ....  1,667,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  -  $7,492,751  11 

SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  lAJSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POUCY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 

Cash  in  Banks .  $108,048  59 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

on  Real  Estate  (worth  $M,Sl:4,30O) - 1,179,159  44 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value). .3,945,690  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stacks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,519,055  00 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  90,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $099,- 

938.75) .  22 

Interest  due  on  Ist  January.  1HS4....  59,937  sZ 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands  _ 

of  Agents .  179,009  oy 

Real  Estate . . . 09,918  95 


Total . 


. $7,499,751  11 


CHAS.  T, 

g,  8,  PwJiftAry.  I 

CONTINENTAL  ’ 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company.' 

OmcES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway, 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts,, 
Buildings :  )  and  106  Broadway,  £.  D. 

Reserve  for  relnsnranee . $1,775,890  09 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  430,394  04 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Snrpins .  1,061,797  M 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,949  Ol 
This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrle- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Bafsty 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1JU)0,000. 

DIRECTOR!;: 

6EO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE.  9d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOBOE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  HUSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
&  W.  OOBUE8, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNUBE. 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MoOUBDT, 
ALEXANDER  E.  OBR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBUT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 
JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Sttretam. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Stc.  Local  Dtpartmait. 
B.  C.  TOWXSB.YD,  See.  Agency  Department, 
a.  H.  DUTCUER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  II.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  SaOAS’WAT,  Nzrw  TOBZ. 

Sixty-flnt  Seml-Amnul  Statement,  showing  the  oooditka 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ...  -  $1,000,000  00 
Beserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  •  702,988  80 
BeserTC  for  aU  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
Net  Snrplns, .  715,654  8t 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $2,659,299  If 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETO. 

United  State*  Bonds  (par  value  tl.935,0U0) . 91,568,393  9$ 

Bonds  and  Murtgoge,  being  first  Hen  on  Imprev- 
ed  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  'of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  300,750  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,500  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  83,393  91 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds  .  418,135  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  . .  15,380  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Stocks .  53,650  00 

Railroad  Stock.  14,100  00 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  couive  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uu'xHsctcd  Cfflco  Prem.’uncs..  109,006  ff 
Accrued  Interest .  10,753  0$ 

-  93,559,399  M 

SSlTJASmT  s.  'WALCOTT,  Preslde&t- 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vloe-Pree’t  and  Bec'y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
OF  HEW  TOBL 

From,  the  New  York  Graphic. 

The  Manhatton  Life  Insurance  Company,  one  of 
the  soundest  and  most  conservative  companies  in 
the  country,  has  issued  Its  thirty-fourth  annual 
report,  which  appears  in  full  in  this  issue  of 
“The  Graphic.”  It  is  a  most  comprehensive 
document,  and  shows  that  in  the  face  of  the 
general  depression  and  disturbance  of  the  etoek 
market  and  of  mercantile  values,  its  net  asseU 
increased  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollan  dur¬ 
ing  1883,  and  its  surplus,  as  regards  policy  hold¬ 
ers,  now  exceeds  $2,250,000.  Its  directory  Is 
exceptionally  strong  and  representative,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  best  known  names  in  the  high¬ 
est  financial  circles  of  the  Union. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WBMFLE,  Secretary.  i.  L.  HALSEY,  1*1  Tloe-fre*. 
S.  H.  STXBBINS,  Actuary.  '  H.  B.  8TOKBB,  3(1  Vloe-Pcw. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

Ko.  150  NaKMB 

.Vmerican  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HB!SRT  M.  FIBU>,  K41t«r  And  Proprietor. 

terms  :  $3  a  Tmr,  im  AdfiMce,  Pottact  Pidd. 

Entered  at  the  Poetoflice  ait  New  York  as  second-class  mall 
matter. 

Adwertlaements  M  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

On  tbe  Piftlt  Pttoo,  90  cents  a  line. 

Ob  tike  Blghtlk  A^e,  &0  eents  a  line, 

■BrrtoK**  and  Dentlia,  not  over  four  lines,  SO  cents, 
•ver  tour  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

AFkddrese  simply  Hew  Torit  Kwmngelist.  Box  9330, 
Hew  Tork.  Hemlt,  in  all  cases,  byiDKAFT,  Monet  Obdeb, 
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A  SUHHESTIVE  CHAPTER  IN  DESOMIXA- 
TIONAL  FELLOWSHIP.  ‘ 

In  view  of  the  official  determination  of  the 
Cumberland  Church  to  apply  for  admission  to 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  the  approaching 
session  at  Belfast,  everything  bearing  upon 
the  standing  of  that  denomination  is  assum¬ 
ing  fresh  interest.  One  of  the  most  suggest¬ 
ive  matters  of  this  class  which  has  come  un¬ 
der  our  notice,  is  that  respecting  the  organic 
union  once  seriously  contemplated  between 
that  body  and  the  Southern  Church.  The 
tacts  in  the  case  are  these ; 

At  its  first  meeting  in  1861,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South  adopted  an  elaborate  report, 
presented  by  Dr.  Pryor,  its  Moderator  last 
year,  in  which  it  affirmed  that  it  “  appreciates 
the  precious  import  of  that  memorable  prayer 
addressed  by  the  adorable  Redeemer  to  the 
Father  ” ;  and  in  conformity  with  it,  “  would 
most  earnestly  endeavor  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  Christian  intercourse  and  commun¬ 
ion  between  all  Churches  of  like  faith  and  or¬ 
der  in  the  Confederate  States.”  And  further, 
that  in  this  spirit  it  “  affectionately  solicits  fra¬ 
ternal  correspondence  ”  with  certain  denomi¬ 
nations  named,  among  which  was  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church.  In  order  to  con¬ 
summate  this,  their  ‘‘Christian  pprjiose  and 
desire,”  a  Committee  was  apixiinted  “  with  full 
power  and  authority  ”  in  the  case,  subject  to 
final  review  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Minutes  of  1862  are  not  in  our  iiossession ; 
but  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  mentioned, 
the  session  of  the  Assembly  that  year  was  brief, 
and  very  little  business  was  transacted.  In  1863 
important  steps  were  taken  toward  the  union 
subsequently  secured  between  the  Southern 
Church  and  the  United  Synod  (New  School 
Presbyterian).  Delegates  were  also  appoint¬ 
ed,  as  in  1861,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Church,  who  in  1864  reported  at¬ 
tendance,  and  were  continued.  In  the  year 
following  the  Assembly  was  unable  to  convene 
until  December ;  the  sessions  were  brief,  and 
no  action  on  the  subject  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  was  taken. 

In  1866,  after  listening  to  an  address  from 
the  delegate  of  the  Cumberland  Church,  the 
Assembly  appointed  a  Committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Palmer  was  chairman,  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject,  not  of  fraternal  relations  simply,  but  of 
organic  union.  This  Committee  presented 
what  was  rightly  characterized  as  ‘‘  a  formal 
deliverance  touching  this  whole  matter  of  con¬ 
solidating  in  one  body  all  who  can  stand  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  basis  of  doctrine  and  or¬ 
der.”  Some  significant  sentences  from  this 
elaborate  report,  we  may  here  quote : 

"  While,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  unsanctified  na¬ 
ture,  differences  emerge  between  those  who  cannot 
upon  all  points  see  eye  to  eye,  yet  must  the  spirit¬ 
ual  unity  struggle  to  realize  itself  before  the  world 
by  bringing  into  visible  fellowship  and  under  one 
discipline  all  who  fundamentally  agree,  and  by 
subordinating  vital  differences  of  opinion  to  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  It  is,  however, 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  Assembly  that  this  un¬ 
ion  of  true  believers,  in  its  outward  and  visible  ex¬ 
pression,  must  begin  by  approximating  those  bod¬ 
ies  of  Christians  who  agree  in  their  symbols  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  order,  and  who  are  separated  only  by 
shades  of  opinion  which  call  for  mutual  toleration 
and  indulgence,  leaving  to  the  approach  of  the  mil¬ 
lennial  glory  the  obliteration  of  those  broader  and 
deeper  denominational  lines  which  may  still  break 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  .  .  To  ouc  brethren 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  we  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to 
consider  the  great  importance  to  the  kingdom  of 
our  common  Master  of  their  union  with  us  by  their 
adoption  of  the  time-honored  Standards  to  which 
we  adhere.  .  .  The  Assembly  would  tender  the 
hand  to  all  who  are  of  like  mind  with  us  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  as  to  the  order  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  (]k>d's  house,  that  as  one  compacted  Church 
we  may  oppose  a  breakwater  against  the  current 
which  is  sweeping  from  its  moorings  our  common 
Protestantism,  until  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
a  free  spiritual  commonwealth  shall  regain  its  as¬ 
cendancy  not  only  over  the  Presbyterian,  but  over 
the  whole  American  Protestant  mind.” 

In  accordance  with  this  remarkable  report, 
delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Cumberland 
Assembly,  and  a  special  committee  was  chosen 
to  confer  with  any  similar  committee  from  that 
body,  in  order  to  ‘‘  ascertain  how  far  the  way 
is  prepared  for  an  organic  union  ”  on  the  basis 
thus  suggested.  Such  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Cumberland  Assembly ;  and  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Southern 
Church  for  1867,  we  have  a  full  account  of  the 
written  conferences  between  the  two  commit¬ 
tees.  At  the  first  conference  it  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  resolved  by  the  joint  committee  that  ‘‘  the 
glory  of  God  .  .  would  be  greatly  promoted  by 
an  union  of  these  Churches”;  and  further, 
that  ‘‘being  both  Presbyterian,  the  same  in 
government,  and  the  doctrines  in  both  being 
based  upon  the  Westminster  Standards,  they 
should  at  once  unite,  unless  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  are  indeed  insurmountable.” 

In  the  effort  to  describe  and  adjust  these 
differences,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Southern 
Committee  that  all  might  be  resolved  into  two : 
the  supposed  teaching  of  fatalism  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  and  the  admission  of  un¬ 
qualified  men  into  the  ministry.  As  to  the 
second,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  no 
difference  then  existed,  inasmuch  as 

the  sentiment  of  the  Cumberland  Church  is 
now  nuanlmous  to  the  necessity  of  an  educated 
ministry-”  As  to  the  first  point,  they  admitted 
that  some  phraseologry  in  the  Confession  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  misconstruction ;  yet  maintained  that  it 
was  not  the  design  of  the  Confession  to  teach 
fatalism,  and  that  the  language  fairly  inter- 
pisted  (especially  in  view  of  the  modifying 
statements  as  to  free  agency)  does  not  contain 


that  doi'.trine;  and  declared  that  ‘‘upon  this 
point  there  remains  no  reason  why  a  union 
should  not  be  effected.’'  The  Cumberland 
Committee  proi»osed  on  their  imrt  to  surrender 
their  name  and  organization,  to  give  up  their 
original  position  and  accept  that  of  tlie  South¬ 
ern  Church  as  to  ministerial  education,  and 
to  accept  the  Presbyterian  Standards  on  all 
iwints  of  difference  in  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Discipline,  and  Directory  for  Worship* 
leaving  nothing  in  reserve  but  the  doctrinal 
issue.  On  this  point  they  proposed  either  the 
acceptance  of  the  Westminster  Confession  as 
revised  by  their  body  in  1829,  or  of  a  series  of 
modifications  in  Chapters  III.,  V.,  and  VIII., 
which  in  their  judgment  would  eliminate,  not 
Calvinism  generically,  but  the  fatalistic  state¬ 
ments  of  it  supposed  by  them  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Symbols.  Had  we  space,  we  would  be 
glad  to  print  in  full  their  proposed  emendation 
of  the  chapter  on  Decrees. 

The  Southern  Committee  expressed  in  turn 
their  gratification  that  the  obstacles  were  not 
so  serious  as  had  been  feared,  and  their  hope 
of  an  “  ultimate  consummation  of  a  union  so 
desirable  ” ;  yet  regarded  the  doctrinal  chang¬ 
es  proiiosed  as  too  extensive  and  fundamental. 
After  some  further  conference,  the  Committees 
adjourned  with  cordial  expressions  of  respect 
and  good  will.  The  Southern  Committee  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Assembly  of  1867,  and  that  body 
declared  that  changes  in  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  such  as  had  been  suggested,  were  im¬ 
practicable,  and  especially  at  that  juncture. 
The  negotiations  for  organic  union  were  thus 
ended,  but  fraternal  corresponence  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  apparent  cordiality  in  1868,  and 
subsequently.  We  have  transcribed  one  or 
two  suggestive  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
such  delegates,  but  are  compelled  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  article  to  omit  them. 

That  the  Cumberland  Church  has  made  great 
advances  as  a  denomination  since  this  move¬ 
ment  for  organic  union  came  to  a  close ;  that 
whatever  differences  may  have  existed  origi¬ 
nally  as  to  the  education  of  the  ministry,  have 
substantially  disappeared ;  that  in  all  matters 
of  government  and  worship  and  method,  it 
has  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  general 
Presbyterian  standard  in  this  country— is  abun¬ 
dantly  apparent.  In  view  of  all  which,  we  beg 
leave  to  say  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  South¬ 
ern  Church  could  consistently  oppose  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  such  a  denomination,  not  to  organic 
union,  but  simply  to  such  fraternal  conference 
and  fellowship  as  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
aims  to  cultivate.  If  with  the  Revised  Confes¬ 
sion  in  their  hands,  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  the  Cumberland  body  was  in  1866,  the 
Southern  Church  could  sincerely  and  earnestly 
institute  steps  toward  organic  union  in  the 
strong  terms  we  have  quoted,  it  is  not  possible 
that  it  can  at  this  day  so  far  belie  its  own  noble 
declarations  as  to  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  these 
brethren  from  the  Council  at  Belfast. 

A  OREAT  DISCOVERY. 

Prof.  Harnack,  in  the  ‘‘Theologische  Liter- 
aturzeitung  ”  of  Leipzig,  calls  the  attention  of 
the  learned  world  to  the  discovery  of  tlie 
AiSaxv  ray  dno6roXoov  [Teaching of  the  Apos¬ 
tles]  by  the  Metroiiolitan  Bishop  of  Nicome- 
dia,  Bryennios.  Our  contemporary,  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  in  last  week’s  issue,  gave  Professor 
Adolph  Harnack’s  translation  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  the  work,  from  advanced 
sheets.  This  work  is  of  vast  importance,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  aiK)s- 
tolical  constitutions,  liturgies,  and  canons  of 
order,  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  has  the 
same  relation  to  worship  and  government  and 
discipline  as  the  earliest  form  of  the  Ajxistles’ 
Creed  has  to  all  other  creeds.  This  work  is 
often  referred  to  by  the  earliest  Christian  wri¬ 
ters.  It  is  quoted  by  some  of  the  earliest  fa¬ 
thers  as  inspired  Scripture,  and  by  others 
alongside  of  the  most  honored  of  the  writings 
of  the  apostolic  fathers.  It  is  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  the  Christian  wri¬ 
tings  which  follow  those  contained  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  the  work  are  essen¬ 
tially  contained  in  several  ot  the  earlier  wri¬ 
ters,  but  the  remaining  ten  chapters  are  new 
to  the  modern  Christian  world,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  found  worked  over  in  the  later  ec¬ 
clesiastical  constitutions  and  liturgies.  The 
first  six  chapters  give  the  moral  teachings  of 
the  Aix)stles ;  the  last  ten  chapters  give  us  in/ 
struction  as  to  baptism,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
the  Eucharist,  Apostles  and  Prophets  and  their 
support,  the  service  ot  the  Lord’s  day,  the 
bishops  and  deacons  of  the  Church,  and  watch¬ 
fulness  for  the  Second  Advent.  There  is  a 
freshness,  simplicity,  and  vigor  in  these  chap¬ 
ters  which  is  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  than  any  of  the  apostolic  fathers, 
unless  it  be  the  epistles  of  Clement. 

The  influence  of  this  early  document  cannot 
fail  to  be  very  great.  It  is  in  some  resi^ects 
the  most  important  discovery  of  the  century. 
It  ought  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  some 
of  the  Christian  Churches,  when  they  come  to 
see  in  the  clear  light  of  these  chapters  how 
far  they  have  departed  from  apostolic  models. 
We  quote  from  The  Indeiiendent,  as  follows : 

AtSax>j  Tcoy  dxoiSroXav,  chapters  vii.-xvi. 

7.  But  as  to  baptism,  baptize  thus :  Baptize  after 
thou  hast  imparted  all  the  above  doctrines  [the 
moral  teachings  of  chapters  i.-vi.],  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  flowing  water.  If,  however,  thou  hast  no  flow¬ 
ing  water,  then  baptize  with  other  water ;  if  there 
be  no  cold  at  hand,  with  warm.  But  if  thou  hast 
neither,  then  sprinkle  the  head  three  times  with 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  before  the  baptism,  the 

baptizer  and  the  baptized  are  to  fast . Thou 

shalt  command  the  baptized  to  fast  a  day  or  two 
beforehand. 

8.  Your  fasts  are  not  to  be  ordered  like  those  of 
the  hypocrites;  for  these  fast  on  Monday  and 
Thursday.  Ye  however  shall  fast  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  Neither  shall  ye  pray  like  the  hypo¬ 
crites,  but  pray  as  the  Lord  has  commanded  in  His 
Gospel — “Our  Father,”  etc.  Three  times  a  day 
shall  ye  pray  thus. 

9.  As  for  the  eucharist,  ye  shall  give  thanks: 
First  in  reference  to  the  cup:  “We  thank  Thee, 
our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine  of  Thy  child  David, 
which  Thou  hast  revealed  to  us  through  Thy  child 
Jesus.  Honor  bo  to  Thee  to  eternity.”  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  broken  bread,  however  :*  “  We  thank 
Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  life  and  the  knowledge 
which  Thou  hast  declared  uuto  us  through  Thy 
child  Jesus.  Honor  be  to  Thee  to  eternity.  As 
this  broken  bread  was  strewn  upon  the  hills  [that 
is  as  grain],  and  brought  together  and  became  one, 
so  may  Thy  Church  be  brought  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  kingdom ;  for  Thine  is 
the  honor  and  power  through  Jesus  Christ  to  eterni¬ 
ty.”  Let  no  one,  however,  eat  or  drink  of  your 
eucharist  except  those  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  for  in  reference  to  this  the  Lord  said.  Ye 
shall  not  give  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs. 

10.  After  ye  have  eaten,  ye  shall  give  thanks 
thus :  “We  thank  Thee,  Holy  Father,  for  Thy  holy 
name,  for  which  Thou  bast  prepared  a  dwelling  in 
our  hearts ;  and  for  the  knowl^ge,  amd  the  belief, 
and  the  immortality  which  Thou  hast  made  known 
to  us  through  Thy  child  Jesus;  to  Thee  be  honor 
in  eternity.  Thou,  Almighty  Lord,  hast  created 
all  for  Thy  name's  sake ;  food  and  drink  Thou  hast 

fiven  to  men  for  their  use,  that  they  may  thank 
hee ;  but  upon  us  Thou  hast  graciously  b^towed 
spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life,  through 
Thy  child.  Above  all  we  thank  Thee  because  Thou 
art  mighty.  To  Thee  be  honor  to  eternity.  Re¬ 
member,  Lord,  Thy  Church,  to  lead  her  forth  out 
of  all  e>il,  and  to  perfect  her  in  Thy  love ;  gather 
her  together  from  the  four  winds,  her,  the  conse¬ 
crated  one,  into  Thy  kingdom  which  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  her.  Thine  is  the  power  and  the 
honor  to  eternity.  Let  grace  come  and  let  this 
world  N-anish  away.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ! 
Let  him  that  is  holy  come  forward ;  let  him  that  is 
not.  repent.  Maranatba.  Amen.”  But  permit  the 
prophets  to  say  thanks  as  much  as  they  please. 

11.  Whosoever  now  comes  [to  you]  and  teaches 


you  all  this  that  has  just  been  said,  him  receive. 
If,  however,  the  teacher  himself  teaches  in  per¬ 
verseness  another  doctrine,  so  that  he  annuls  the 
above,  hear  ye  him  not;  l>ut  if  he  teaches  so  that 
he  increases  righteousness  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  then  receive  him  as  the  Lord. 

In  reference  to  the  apostles  and  prophets,  more¬ 
over,  ye  shall  proceed  as  follows,  according  to  the 
direi’tions  of  the  Gospel:  Let  every  apostle  who 
comes  to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord.  He  will  not 
remain  longer  than  a  day,  or  if  necessary,  a  second 
day ;  if  he  remains  three  days,  he  is  a  false  prophet. 
When  the  apostle  goes  away  again,  let  him  take 
nothing  with  him  but  bread  enough  for  a  day ;  if 
he  asks  for  money,  he  is  a  false  prophet.  And  ev¬ 
ery  prophet  that  speaks  “in  the  Spirit,”  him  ye 
shall  neither  examine  nor  condemn ;  fpr  every  sin 
is  forgiven,  but  this  sin  is  not  forgiven.  But  not 
every  one  that  speaks  “  in  the  Spirit  ”  is  a  prophet, 
but  only  he  who  shows  the  behavior  of  the  Lord. 
By  his  behavior,  therefore,  the  false  prophet  and 
the  prophet  can  be  recognized.  No  prophet  [speak¬ 
ing]  “in  the  Spirit”  orders  a  meal  and  eats  of  the 
same,  unless  he  is  a  false  prophet.  Every  prophet, 
moreover,  who  teaches  the  truth,  is  a  false  prophet 
if  he  does  not  do  what  he  teaches.  But  every 
prophet,  proven  and  true,  who  performs  an  action 
to  symbolize  the  mysteiy  of  the  Church  in  the 
world,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  teach  [others] 
to  do  what  he  liimself  does,  he  shall  not  be  judged 
by  you ;  for  his  judgment  is  with  God ;  for  even 
thus  did  the  ancient  prophets  act.  But  whosoever 
says  “  in  the  Spirit,”  Give  me  money  or  something 
else,  him  hear  ye  not:  if,  however,  he  speaks  of 
gifts  in  reference  to  others  who  are  in  need,  then 
no  one  shall  judge  him. 

1’2.  Every  one  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  let  him  be  received ;  but  then  ye  shall  exam¬ 
ine  him,  and  learn  what  his  ease  may  be :  for  ye 
should  have  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
the  good  and  the  evil.  If  the  new  comer  is  a  wan¬ 
derer,  help  him  as  much  as  ye  can.  He  will,  how¬ 
ever,  not  stay  with  you  unless  it  be  for  two  or  three 
days,  if  it  be  necessary.  But  if  he  wishes  to  take 
up  his  abode  among  you  as  a  workman,  then  he  is 
to  work  and  eat.  If,  however,  he  has  learned  no 
trade,  tlien  ye  shall,  according  to  your  inUdligent 
perception  [of  the  case],  see  to  it  that  no  one  with¬ 
out  occupation  live  with  you  as  a  Christian.  If  ho 
will  not  agree  to  this,  then  he  is  one  who  puts 
Christ  out  at  usury.  Hold  yourselves  aloof  from 
such. 

13.  Everj-  true  prophet,  however,  who  desires  to 
establish  himself  among  you,  is  worthy  of  his  sup¬ 
port.  Likewise,  also.  Is  a  true  teacher,  as  a  work¬ 
man,  worthy  of  his  support.  All  the  firstlings  of 
the  products  of  thy  wine-press  and  thresliing-floor, 
of  thy  cattle  and  sheep,  shalt  thou  take  and  give  to 
the  prophet :  for  they  are  your  high  priests.  But  if 
ye  have  no  prophet  [among  you],  then  give  it  to 
the  poor.  When  thou  makest  a  l>atch  of  dough, 
take  the  first  of  it  and  give  it  according  to  the  or¬ 
dinance.  So  likewise  when  thou  openest  a  vessel 
of  wine  or  oil,  take  the  first  of  it  and  give  it  to  the 
prophet.  Take  also  the  firstlings  of  gold  and 
clothes,  and  of  every  possession  according  to  thy 
discretion,  and  give  them  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance. 

14.  On  the  Lord’s  day  ye  shall  gather  yourselves 
togetlier,  and  break  the  bread  and  say  thanks,  after 
ye  have  confessed  your  misdeeds,  in  order  that 
your  offering  may  be  clean.  Let  no  one  who  is  at 
odds  with  his  friend,  assemble  with  you,  before 
tliey  have  become  at  one  with  each  other,  in  order 
that  your  offering  may  not  be  profaned.  This  is 
what  the  word  spoken  by  the  Lord  has  reference 
to:  “In  everyplace  and  at  every  time  shall  they 
offer  Me  a  pure  offering.  For  I  am  a  great  King, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  My  Name  is  wonderful  among 
the  nations.” 

16.  Choose  for  yourelves,  besides,  bishops  and 
deacons  who  are  worthy  of  the  Loi^,  gentle  and 
not  miserly,  and  upright  and  proven  men  :  for  they 
perform  also  for  you  the  service  of  the  prophets 
and  teachers.  Despise  them  not,  therefore:  for 
they  are  j’our  honored  men  [this  passage  is  not 
perfectly  clear]  with  the  prophets  and  teachers. 
Convince  one  another,  not  in  anger,  l)ut  in  peace, 
as  ye  fliid  it  in  the  Gospel ;  and  if  a  man  have  in¬ 
jured  his  neighbor,  let  no  one  speak  to  him,  nor 
let  him  hear  a  word  from  you,  until  he  has  changed 
his  mind.  But  your  prayers  and  your  alms,  and 
all  tliat  ye  do,  so  do  it  as  ye  find  it  in  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord. 

16.  Watch  over  your  life ;  your  lamps  shall  not 
go  out,  and  your  loins  sliall  not  become  slack ;  but 
be  ready,  for  ye  know  not  tlie  hour  in  which  our 
Lord  cometh.  Ye  shall,  moreover,  assemble  your¬ 
selves  togetlier  often,  and  seek  after  that  which 
your  souls  need  :  for  tlie  whole  [past]  time  of  your 
belief  will  not  lie  of  the  least  use  to  you,  if  ye  have 
not  grown  perfect  in  the  last  time.  For  in  tlie  last 
days,  the  false  propliets  and  the  corrupters  will  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  sheep  sliall  tuni  themselves  into 
wolves,  and  love  will  turn  to  hatred  ;  for  when  un¬ 
righteousness  assumes  sway,  they  will  hate  and 
persecute  and  deliver  up  one  another,  and  then  the 
deceiver  of  the  world  will  appear,  as  if  he  were 
the  Son  of  God,  and  will  do  signs  and  wonders, 
and  the  earth  shall  bo  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  he  will  do  wickedness  such  as  has  never  been 
since  the  beginning  ©f  time.  Then  will  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  men  [that  is,  nil  wen]  come  into  the  fire  of 
p^roving,  and  many  will  take  offence  and  be  lost. 
Those,  however,  who  continue  firm  in  their  belief 
will  be  saved  [here  follows  a  doubtful  clause].  And 
then  the  signs  of  the  truth  will  appear — first,  the 
sign  that  the  heaven  opens ;  then  the  sign  of  the 
trunqiet  blast ;  and,  third,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  yet  not  of  all,  but  as  is  said  “  The  Lord  will 
come,  and  all  the  saints  with  him.”  Then  will  the 
world  fwe  the  Lord  come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven. 


^  WHAT  WILL  THE  BAPTISTS  DO  I 

The  Baptist  Church  is  founded  on  two  pil^ 
lars:  the  one  that  baptism  by  immersion  is 
the  only  mode  of  baptism,  the  other  that  only 
adults  are  to  be  baptized  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  The  ‘‘Teaching  of  the  Ajiostles,”  as 
will  be  seen,  knocks  one  of  these  pillars  from 
under  it.  The  whole  structure  hence  leans 
heavily  to  one  side.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  to  stand  on  the  one  doctrine, 
‘‘adult  baptism”?  It  now  appears,  beyond 
controversy,  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
the  midst  of  the  second  century,  within  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  after  the  Apostle  John,  recog¬ 
nized  baptism  by  sprinkling.  There  is  no 
mention  of  immersion  here,  but  there  is  dis¬ 
tinct  mention  of  sprinkling.  Sprinkling  was 
certainly  lawful.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
immersion  was  lawful.  It  is  true  that  the 
preference  is  given  to  baptism  ‘‘  in  flowing  wa¬ 
ter,”  This  is  in  accordance  with  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  practice  in  all  the  baptisms  of  the  law. 
But  such  baptism  in  flowing  water  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  never  a  submersion.  And  the 
partial  immersion  or  going  into  the  flowing 
water  of  the  stream,  was  for  convenience  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  water,  and  not  to  plunge  the  head 
under  water,  which  was  ever  repugnant  to 
Oriental  ideas. 

Our  Baptist  brethren  have  confounded  the 
partial  immersion  of  the  candidates  going  in¬ 
to  the  water  with  the  submersion  of  the  whole 
body.  The  Baptists  in  this  country  have  gen¬ 
erally  abandoned  the  flowing  water  of  the  riv¬ 
ers;  they  have  generally  abandoned  also  the 
use  of  cold  water ;  they  have  advanced  to  the 
third  alternative  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  the  use  of  warm  water.  Now  would  it  not 
be  well  for  them  to  take  the  fourth  alternative, 
and  unite  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  in  sprinkling  ?  They  have  dei)arted 
very  far  from  apostolic  usage ,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tanks  heated  with  steam,  india-rub¬ 
ber  wraps,  and  other  like  modern  inventions 
to  mitigate  or  overcome  the  perils  to  health 
and  life  fi'om  the  submersion  of  the  candidate 
in  our  often  rigorous  climate. 

At  all  events,  we  shall  soon  hear  the  last  of 
the  assumption  that  immersion  is  the  only 
mode  of  baptism.  And  our  Christian  commu¬ 
nities  and  families  will  be  spared  the  strifes 
and  discords  which  have  arisen  about  the  mode 
of  baptism. 

In  the  face  of  this  “  Teaching  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,”  the  Baptist  who  shall  presume  to  put 
forth  the  claim  that  immersion  is  the  only 
baptism,  will  be  laughed  to  scorn.  We  thank 
God  that  this  wall  of  separation  has  been 
broken  down ;  this  conceit  and  human  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  organization  has 
been  exploded  like  a  bubble.  We  pray  God 
that  other,  the  like  ancient  documents,  may 
be  discovered  to  destroy  the  traditions  and 
dogmas  of  human  invention  which  have  split 
the  Church  of  Christ  into  so  many  factions; 
that  the  barrier  walls  of  the  denominations 
may  be  broken  down,  and  the  unity  of  Christ’s 
Church  may  be  established— one  fold,  one 
Shepherd. 


A  GOOD  LAW. 

A  bill  is  no’,v  before  the  Legislature  at  Al¬ 
bany,  the  provisions  of  which,  if  duly  enacted, 
will  permit  any  one  to  make  his  or  her  will, 
and  appearing  before  the  Surrogate,  Iiave  the 
question  as  to  proper  mental  capacity,  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  undue  influence,  decided  once  for  all. 
This  will  strike  most  people  as  an  eminently 
common-sense  measure.  The  testator  is  the 
very  best  witness  as  to  the  above  essentials, 
and  if  need  be,  his  devising  capacity  can  be 
scrutinized  and  inciuired  into. 

The  only  serious  objection  that  has  been 
made  to  the  bill,  is  that  it  would  cause  the  will 
to  become  public,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
might  be  unpleasant  to  the  testator’s  peace  of 
mind.  Publicity  is  not,  however,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  plan,  and  the  bill  could  properly 
require  the  Surrogate  to  keep  the  will  abso¬ 
lutely  secret  until  the  death  of  it*  maker.  A 
somewhat  similar  law  has  been  in  operation  in 
Michigan  for  two  or  three  years,  and,  we  are 
told,  has  worked  well,  greatly  reducing  the 
number  of  will  contests.  Moreover,  the  meas¬ 
ure  tends  directly  to  expedition.  The  univer¬ 
sal  tardiness  of  our  courts  in  transacting  their 
business,  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  loss, 
and  wrong  to  all  suitors. 

The  scandalous  scenes  which  are  sometimes 
enacted  in  the  Surrogates’  Courts,  are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  legitimate  spice  for  newspaper  re¬ 
ports.  With  such  scenes  in  memory,  some  men 
have  been  led  to  refuse  to  make  a  will,  prefer¬ 
ring  that  the  law  should  step  in  and  make  an 
equal  distribution.  Should  this  bill  pass,  it  is 
likely  that  persons  of  this  class  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
their  property  according  to  their  own  wishes, 
knowing  that  the  questions  of  insanity  or  un¬ 
due  influence  cannot  be  raised  after  they  are 
dead. 

The  only  opposition  to  the  bill  will  come 
proliably  from  a  small  class  of  unscrupulous 
lawyers  who  have  made  a  livelihood  by  work¬ 
ing  up  will-contests  on  “  speculation.”  it  be¬ 
ing  thought  that  many  an  estate  will  pay 
heavily  before  unpleasant  secrets  are  revealed, 
or  the  great  expense  of  a  contest  is  incurred. 
Opposition  from  such  a  fiuarter  as  this  can 
hardly  become  serious,  however.  Even  on  the 
score  of  selfish  advantage,  the  lawyers  ought 
not  to  oppose  the  bill,  as  there  will  no  doubt 
be  many  more  wills  to  be  drawn  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act  than  there  were  before. 

P.  T.  Barnum  a  few  weeks  since  made  his 
will,  had  his  mental  capacity  certified  to  by  a 
number  of  medical  experts,  and  the  contents 
of  the  will  made  known,  hoping  doubtless  in 
this  way  to  forestall  any  contest;  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  law  in  Connecticut  authoriz¬ 
ing  such  a  procedure,  it  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  plan  will  succeed.  Indeed  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  his  act  may  be  set  up  as  proof  in  it¬ 
self  of  an  unbalanced  mind ! 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

During  the  nine  months  which  have  elapsed 
of  the  current  Church  year,  treasurer  Baukin 
of  the  Foreign  Board  has  received  $71,280  less 
from  bequests,  and  $49,767  more  from  church¬ 
es  and  individual  givers,  than  were  received  in 
the  same  months  of  the  Church  year  previous. 
The  outlook  is  thus  not  at  all  discouraging, 
but  yet  one  that  demands  a  prompt  and  con¬ 
scientious  liberality  on  the  part  of  all  our 
churches  and  people.  Once  there  is  an  over¬ 
flowing,  or  even  a  full  treasury,  the  Board  will 
be  prompted  to  enter  upon  many  desirable 
movements  and  enlargements  now  in  abey¬ 
ance. 

What  is  the  matter  with  The  Presbyterian  ? 
Is  it  nervous  prostration  or  bilious  colic  ?  The 
Presbyterian  Journal  is  all  alive  to  the  (lues- 
tions  of  the  day.  It  springs  with  alacrity  to 
the  defence  of  every  conservative  iiosition,  and 
contends  manfully  for  the  old  paths,  but  with 
such  a  sweet  temper  and  op“n-mindednes8  and 
fraternal  spirit  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  battle 
with  it.  But  The  Presbyterian  is  so  sour,  and 
even  venomous,  that  we  are  reminded  of  the 
cuttle-fish.  We  prefer  that  there  should  be 
some  considerable  space  between  us.  Recent¬ 
ly  it  stretched  forth  its  arms  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Presbyterian  Journal.  The  Independent  cut 
off  the  long  tentacle,  and  what  a  dreadful 
amount  of  inky  matter  burst  forth!  It  then 
reached  out  another  tentacle  against  the  late 
Dr.  Hatfield,  and  The  Evangelist  was  obliged 
'to  sever  it.  But  worst  of  all,  it  seems  to  have 
combined  all  its  energies  in  plucking  at  the 
beautiful  and  stately  new  buildings  of  Union 
Seminary.  Wherefore  ?  We  have  not  been  up 
there  to  inquire,  but  we  take  it  that  Union 
Seminary  cannot  be  so  much  as  ruffled  by 
our  contemporary’s  little  tempests  of  temper. 
Union  is  a  serene  Theological  Seminary. 

Business  associates  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
E.  Dodge  have  given  upwards  of  $15,000  for  a 
memorial  statue  of  the  Christian  iihilanthro- 
pist,  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  We 
are  told  that  it  will  probably  stand  in  the  pretty 
little  open  plot  at  the  junction  of  Broadway 
and  Sixth  avenue,  near  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle  Church.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  a  few  Sunday-schools  are  included 
in  the  above  handsome  sum.  The  question  has 
been  raised  by  a  correspondent  of  one  of  our 
daily  iiapers.  Why  erect  a  statue  to  Mr.  Dodge  ? 
We  think  that  many  and  good  reasons  could  be 
given  for  the  contemplated  work.  They  would 
of  course  emanate  not  from  his  few  enemies,  if 
any  such  there  are,  but  from  the  many  who 
have  known  him  intimately  in  all  the  walks  of 
life.  He  was  not  an  infallible  man,  but  of  like 
passions  and  multitudinous  cares  and  troubles 
with  the  great  mass  of  our  foremost  business 
men.  The  grand  thing  about  Mr.  Dodge  was 
that  his  great  wealth  never  spoiled  him ;  it  did 
not  unduly  exalt  him,  nor  in  any  way  over¬ 
come  him.  His  habits  remained  simple,  his 
conscience  tender  and  regnant.  His  devotion 
to  what  he  deemed  most  beneficent  and  help¬ 
ful  to  his  fellow-men,  never  flagged.  He  not 
only  gave  money  liberally  on  system,  and  lav¬ 
ishly  on  impulse,  but  what  was  better  and 
more  costly,  he  gave  /linise// unsparingly  to  ev¬ 
ery  good  word  and  work.  Hence  we  but  echo 
the  sentiment  of  thousands  of  active  men  in 
every  \yalk,  when  we  say  that  a  worthy  presen¬ 
tation  of  his  alert  and  comely  face  and  form 
would  be  most  fit  and  welcome  in  this  scene  of 
his  long  and  active  life.  Looking  upon  it,  the 
passer-by  might  be  prompted  to  emulate  his 
sobriety,  his  industry,  perhajis  his  liberality, 
and  it  might  be,  his  humble  and  consistent 
Ghristian  life.  _ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  the  State  was  held  in 
Buffalo,  beginning  Thursday,  the  21st  ult. 
Among  the  addresses  was  one  by  Bishop  Coxe 
of  the  Episcoi^al  Church,  on  “The  responsi¬ 
bilities  resting  on  Christian  young  men  to  lead 
other  young  men  one  by  one  to  Christ.”  It 
was  a  spirited  meeting,  and  showed  the  in¬ 
creasing  strength  of  the  organization.  It  has 
connected  with  it  ninety-five  associations: 
seventy  city  and  village,  fifteen  railroad 
branches,  and  ten  college  societies.  The  to¬ 
tal  value  of  their  proiierty  is  $1,566,686,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $350,000  over  1882.  Buffalo,  New- 
burg,  and  Binghamton  have  completed  build¬ 
ings  the  past  year.  Bev.  Charles  F.  Goss,  pas¬ 
tor  of  ^thany  Church,  Utica,  was  elected 
President  for  the  coming  year— an  excellent 
choice. 


The  Examiner,  the  leading  and  eldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Baptist  newspaper  family,  has  long 
been  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  Bright.  Able, 
long  in  service,  and  greatly  honorpd  through¬ 
out  his  large  denomination,  he  nevertlieless' 
•must  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  be¬ 
coming  a  good  Presbyterian  boy,  youth,  man, 
and  to  crown  all.  Doctor  in  Divinity,  while  yet 
pent  up  in  his  native  Utica.  But  our  interest 
at  present  is  in  his  very  tender  reference  to  the  | 
death  of  his  early  friend,  the  late  S.  Wells 
Williams,  LL.D.  He  was  one  —  writes  Dr. 
Bright — of  the  few  boys  closely  linked  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.  We  knew  him  as  a 
thoughtful,  modest,  gentlemanly  boy,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  life  of  s{)ecial  usefulness  as  a  missionary, 
author,  civilian,  and  professor,  he  died  the 
Lecturer  on  Chinese  in  Yale  College,  and  the 
President  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
became  a  missionary  to  China  in  1832,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  service  until  1876,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  New  Haven  professorshii).  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  literature,  both  in  the  Chinese 
and  English  languages,  were  of  great  value, 
and  his  influence  everywhere  was  ennobling. 
Of  the  few  boys  to  whom  we  have  referred. 
Prof.  James  D.  Dana  of  Yale  College,  Mr. 
Henry  Ivison  of  this  city,  and  some  others  are 
still  living,  and  so  is  at  least  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Winston,  the  President 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Most 
of  the  others  liave  gone  to  their  last  home,  and 
those  of  us  who  remain  will  never  cease  to  be 
thankful  for  the  good  Providence  which 
brought  us  together  through  so  many  years, 
in  what  was  then  the  only  Sunday-school  of 
note  in  Utica,  and  practically  a  union  school. 

The  International  Sunday-school  Lesson 
Committee  have  just  held  their  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Montreal  having  been  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  this  year.  The  Committee  is  conqiosed  of 
the  following  named:  Rev.  Drs.  John  H.  Vin¬ 
cent,  New  Haven ;  John  Hall,  New  Y'ork ;  New¬ 
ton  and  Worden,  Philadelphia;  Randolph, 
Rhode  Island ;  Rougher,  Washington ;  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Nashville;  MaeVioar  and  Potts, 
Montreal ;  Gillett,  Illinois ;  L.  Fairbanks,  Ver¬ 
mont  ;  and  B.  Jacobs,  Chicago. 

Dr.  George  B.  Safford  has  accepted  the  Sec¬ 
retaryship  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris¬ 
tian  Union,  with  the  understanding  that  for  a 
year  at  least  his  time  will  be  mostly  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  for  presenting  the  claims  of  the  work  in 
France  to  churches,  ministerial  associations, 
etc.  He  will  be  aided  in  the  editing  of  the 
Christian  World,  by  a  committee  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  The  spiritual  home  known  and 
enjoyed  temporarily  by  so  many  Christian 
travellers  as  ‘‘the  American  Chapel  ”  in  Paris, 
is  henceforth  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church  of  Paris.  Dr.  Beard,  its  new  pas¬ 
tor,  is  temporarily  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Cunningham  of  Wheeling,  does  not  re¬ 
peat  the  accounts  of  the  Ohio  flood  already 
given,  in  his  letter  elsewhere  printed,  but  in¬ 
dulges  in  some  reflections  that  may  well  im¬ 
press  many  of  our  readers — especially  those 
of  them  immediately  affected  by  this  visitation 
—as  very  timely  and  pertinent.  It  is  in  vain 
that  man  measures  strength  with  the  elements 
when  once  the  behest,  thus  far  and  no  farther, 
is  suspended  even  for  a  little.  The  lesson 
sought  to  be  drawn  may  well  be  laid  to  heart, 
and  often  recurred  to  for  reproof  and  ad¬ 
monition  in  the  fair  days  of  the  round  year 
that  are  now  before  us.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
communication  closes  with  an  appeal  for  aid 
for  a  houseless  congregation  in  Wheeling, 
numbering  four  or  five  hundred  laboring  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Lysle  is  their  imstor,  to 
whom  money  may  be  sent. 

Were  Wendell  Phillips  yet  alive  and  in 
strength,  his  biographer  would  certainly  have 
one  more  oration,  electric  as  ornate,  to  adorn 
his  volumes,  drawn  out  by  this  passing  inci¬ 
dent:  Last  week  thpre  was  quite  a  sensation 
in  Charlestown,  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va., 
caused  by  the  passage  through  the  streets  of 
the  lumber  composing  the  scaffold  on  which 
John  Brown  was  executed  in  1859.  Soon  after 
bis  execution  the  scaffold  was  taken  down,  and 
the  lumber  used  in  erecting  a  porch  to  a  brick 
dwelling,  each  piece  being  carefully  marked, 
so  that  it  could  be  reerected  in  its  original 
form.  Three  months  ago,  the  original  owner 
of  the  house  having  died,  the  projierty  came 
into  another’s  hands,  and  he,  with  a  desire  to 
preserve  more  effectually  this  historical  mate¬ 
rial,  has  caused  the  porch  to  be  removed  and 
the  lumber  carefully  stored  away,  preparatory 
to  setting  it  up  in  its  original  form. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
Philadelphia  have  lately  been  made  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  valuable  donation  for  their  library, 
the  gift  of  Robert  Stuart  Davis,  Esq.,  propri¬ 
etor  and  editor  of  The  Evening  Call  of  that 
city.  The  gift  consists  of  a  large  walnut  book¬ 
case,  filled  with  500  books,  all  of  them  such  as 
the  young  men  can  read  with  benefit.  They 
embrace  volumes  of  history,  biography,  trav¬ 
els,  and  the  better  class  of  publications  on 
general  subjects  for  the  last  few  years.  The 
donation  includes  a  full  set  of  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  back  to  1860 ;  a  full  set  of  Scribner’s  and 
the  Century  Magazine,  besides  the  American 
Statesman  Series.  Such  a  gift  is  a  seed-plant¬ 
ing  that  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  health-giv¬ 
ing  fruit.  _ _ 

Chairman  Brown  and  Secretary  Stiger  of  the 
Assembly’s  Permanent  Committee  on  Temper¬ 
ance,  are  doing  their  part  toward  a  full  and 
faithful  exhibit  of  the  temperance  situation 
throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Church,  in  May 
next,  at  Saratoga.  Presbyterial  committees 
will  doubtless  do  their  part,  as  desired,  and 
with  promptness.  As  will  be  seen,  neither  fa¬ 
vorite  theories  nor  powerful  arguments  in  their 
support  are  called  for,  but  rather  and  only, 
certain  facts,  and  these  so  classified  as  to  help 
the  Chairman  by  their  unity,  rather  than  con¬ 
fuse  him  by  their  diversity,  in  the  endeavor  to 
present  a  really  valuable  Narrative  to  the  As¬ 
sembly.  _ . 

The  Tompkins-avenue  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn  have  gran  ted  their  .''astor,  the  Rev. 
George  F.  Pentecost,  leave  of  absence  for  four 
or  six  months,  he  having  been  urged  by  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Bankey  to  join  them  in  their  Lon¬ 
don  labors.  Mr.  (>.  C.  Stebbins,  the  pre«#entor 
of  the  church,  accompanies  Dr.  Pentecost.-^ 

“LVXVRIATIBIG  IH  THR  PASTURAOK  OF  \ 
WISDOM.” 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Bev.  James  Chambers 
of  Calvary  Church,  in  East  113th  street,  for  the 
unique  letter  which  follows.  It  is  translated  from 
the  Annenian,  and  is  every  way  a  model  of  polite, 
deferential  expression,  yet  not  at  all  excessive  in 
this  direction,  according  to  Oriental  ideas. — Ed. 
Evan.] 

Armenia  College,  Harpoot,  Dec.  10, 1883. 

Lady  Adobnxd  with  Vibtus: 

My  Benefactress,  Behold  this  is  the  second  time 
that  Heaven  has  granted  me  the  pleasurable  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  which  I  enjoy  the  good  fortime  to  salute 
your  loving  presence  by  these  few  lines ;  other  than 
which  means  I  have  none  by  which,  overcoming 
the  distance  which  separates  you  from  us,  I  might/ 
be  privileged  to  express  to  you  my  love  and  gratil- 
tude — a  love  and  gratitude  which  grow  upon  nafe, 
and  which  I  am  unable  to  body  forth  except  my 
having  recourse  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  That  fee 


may  bo  your  reward,  and  may  grant  you  prosper¬ 
ous  days ! 

My  Benefactress,  To-day,  by  your  favor,  I  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  lu.xuriating  in  the  Pasturage  of  Wis¬ 
dom  [Armenia  College] ;  and  my  hope  fa  strong 
that,  advancing  day  by  day  from  good  to  still  bet¬ 
tor,  our  prayer  and  your  effort  may  be  crowned. 

Wherefore  pardon  me  that  again  supplicating  fa¬ 
vor  :  I  entreat  you  to  remember  me,  your  godson, 
in  the  prayers  of  your  venerable  [age-adomedj 
ladyship;  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  may  grant  me 
prudence  and  grace,  and  the  consecrating  influence 
of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  was  bestowed  upon  the 
faithful  disciples  in  the  Upper  Boom. 

With  filial  and  grateful  love,  I  kiss  your  benefi¬ 
cent  hand,  remaining  always  the  same  in  love, 

H.  K.  Donatosian. 

P.  S. — My  wife  also  salutes  you  with  like  grate¬ 
ful  love,  and  joining  me  in  prayer,  entreats  your 
prayers.  I  entreat  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  pre¬ 
sent  my  salutations  of  honor  and  respect  to  the 
elder  of  your  house.  Rev.  Mr.  Chambers,  whose 
love  and  that  of  his  brothers  [missionaries  in  Erz- 
room]  I  have  never  forgotten,  nor  shall  I  forgot. 

The  same. 

IHinisters  atin 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Yoke. — The  new  Presbyterian  church  or¬ 
ganized  Jan.  nth  with  eighteen*  members,  at  pres¬ 
ent  worshipping  on  East  Seventy-seventh  street, 
held  its  first  communion  service  last  Sabbath  (2d 
inst.),  with  a  membership  of  fifty-eight.  The  Rev, 
AlfrM  H.  Moment,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  Feb.  15th.  The  congregation  elect¬ 
ed  six  trustees  last  Friday  evening.  j.  m. 

Old  Spring-street  Church. — On  Thursday  evening 
last,  at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  this  church  tG 
make  choice  of  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Hal¬ 
sey  was  unanimously  called.  Mr.  Halsey  has  been 
the  associate  pastor  there  for  nearly  two  years,  he 
and  Mr.  Moment,  the  late  pastor,  having  worked 
together  in  perfect  liarmony.  Mr.  Halsey,  by  his 
faithful  visitations,  his  aptness  in  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing,  and  practical  preaching,  had  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  the  people,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Moment 
resigned,  they  at  once  turned  to  liim  as  their  future 
shepherd.  He  is  a  native  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
comes  from  an  old  and  most  worthy  Presbyterian 
family.  About  thirty  years  of  age,  having  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Princeton  only  two  years  ago,  he  is  a 
young  man  of  great  promise.  Surely  this  honored 
old  church  is  favored  in  securing  so  soon  one  so 
well  fitted  for  the  field.  In  the  good  providence  of 
God,  it  seems  evident  that  the  work  of  this  vigor¬ 
ous  old  church  is  not  yet  done.  p.  h.  s. 

Southampton,  L.  I. — Twenty-five  persons  upon 
confession  of  Christ  were  addeil  to  this  ohuroh 
March  2d,  the  first  ingatliering  of  a  very  precious, 
work  of  grace  during  the  past  two  months.  Spe¬ 
cial  services  have  been  held  since  Jan.  1,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  Walter  Coudict  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  whom 
this  church  has  just  called  heartily  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  become  its  pastor.  Mr.  Condict  having  re¬ 
covered  from  his  late  severe  illm^,  and  now  tested 
his  renewed  strength  by  these  labors  with  the 
church  at  Southampton,  will  very  likely  respond 
favorably  to  this  hearty  invitation.  It  should  be 
be  added  that  the  church  and  congregation  are  ex¬ 
pending  a  liberal  sum  in  the  improvement  of  their 
church  property,  including  parsonage. 

Obiskany  is  now  the  postoffice  address  of  the 
Rev.  J.  McK.  Brayton,  late  of  Holland  Patent. 

Fkanklinville. — A  religious  interest  developed 
during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  still  continues.  Twelve 
have  united  with  the  church,  while  others  are  think¬ 
ing  seriously  about  their  soul’s  welfare.  The  church 
itself  has  been  greatly  awakenetl  and  strengthened 
by  the  special  manifestations  of  God’s  blessings 
and  saving  power. 

Wappinoek’s  Falls. — This  church  has  called  the 
Rev.  I.  H;  B.  Headly  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  its 
vacant  pulpit. 

Amsterdam. — The  last  Sabbath,  March  2d,  was 
in  the  fullest  sense  a  “day  of  joy  and  gladness” 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  here,  of  which  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Baldwin  is  tiio  houoreil  and  beloved  pastor. 
There  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  ohurch 
sLxty-two  persons,  of  whom  forty-four  were  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  eighteen  on 
certificate  from  other  churches.  Of  those  uniting 
on  profession,  about  one-half  were  from  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school.  A  quiet  but  deep  religious  interest 
has  prevailed  for  some  weeks,  beginning  with  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  The  good  work  has  steadily  pro¬ 
gressed  under  the  ministrations  of  the  pastor,  with-  / 
out  any  outside  assistance.  The  church  has  beenr 
greatly  revived  and  encouraged.  The  people  feel 
it  to  be  a  precious  reminder  of  the  many  seasons 
of  the  gracious  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  en¬ 
joyed  in  years  gone  by  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Goodale,  whose  life-work  was  devoted  to  this 
church,  in  which  he  is  still  a  hearer  and  a  helper, 
greatly  respected  by  all  the  people. 

Batavia. — This  ohurch  has  been  called  to  part 
with  their  senior  elder,  Augustus  Cowdin,  who  died 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
mov^  into  Genesee  county  in  1830.  After  living 
three  years  in  Bethany  he  came  to  Batavia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  church  fifty  years,  most  of 
which  time  he  was  an  elder,  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  thirty  consecutive  years.  An  intelligent, 
earnest,  consistent  Christian,  his  influence  was  felt 
by  the  entire  community  for  good. 

Seneca  Falls.— Sabbath  before  last  Rev.  L.  H. 
Morey  preached  from  Jthe  text  “  Pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem,  tliey  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee,”  a 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
bis  pastorate.  He  and  his  wife  received  a  hand¬ 
some  present  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  universally  held. 

Yictob. — This  congregation  has  remained  va¬ 
cant  since  the  removal  of  Bev.  T.  E.  Babb.  Just 
now  they  are  renewing  overtures,  made  some 
months  ago,  to  obtain  the  services  of  Rev.  C.  W. 
Backus. 

Buffalo. — The  Lafayette-street  church  has  been 
closed  the  last  two  Babbaths  in  consequence  of  tak¬ 
ing  down  the  old  organ  and  setting  up  the  new  one. 
By  invitation  of  the  North  Church  the  congrega¬ 
tion  worshipped  with  them. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City. — A  year  or  so  ago  a  German 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized  in  Atlantio  City 
by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey.  It  has  steadily 
prospered  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fismer,  a  graduate  of  the  German  Theological 
Seminary  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Its  services  have 
been  held  during  the  Summer  months  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Pn^sbyterian  church,  but  during  the  past 
Winter  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Recently  lots  have  been  secured  on 
one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  city,  oa  which 
a  church  edifice  is  in  process  of  erection.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonlea 
by  Bev.  Mr.  Fismer  on  Thursday,  Feb.- 28th.  Ad¬ 
dressee  were  made  by  Bev.  Dr.  William  Aikman, 
Rev.  Allan  H.  Brown,  Rev.  Mr.  Dugan  of  the  St. 
Panl’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Boswell  of  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Boswell  kindly  took  in  hand  the  financial  part 
of  the  exercises,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained  cash 
and  pledges  to  a  handsome  amount  toward  the 
erection  of  the  building. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Greenwich-street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Rev.  William  Hutton  pastor,  re¬ 
ceived  on  Sabbath  evening,  March  2,  fourteen  per¬ 
sons  to  membership,  all  on  profession  of  faith. 
Three  were  baptized.  This  is  in  part  the  result  of 
a  series  of  meetings  conducted  by  the  pastor  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February. 

Nelson. — The  work  of  grace  at  the  Presbyterlaa 
church  (Bev.  C.  B.  Gillette  pastor)  still  continues. 
Three  weeks  of  meetings  both  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  have  been  held,  with  marked  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit.  All  classes  have  been  benefited — 
business  men,  farmers,  parents,  and  the  young. 
Never  before  have  such  congregations  listened  to 
the  preached  Word  in  Nelson.  About  160  have 
either  expressed  a  hope  of  salvation  or  are  seeking 
vChrist.  This  in  a  community  of  but  a  few  hundred 
^pulation  is  very  gratifying.  The  meetings  will 
b*  continued  another  week. 

WiLKESBARBE.  —  Lackawanna  Presbytery,  Feb. 
28  th,  release<l  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Swift  from  bis  pas¬ 
te  ral  relations  with  the  Memorial  Church  of  Wilkes- 
ba  rre,  in  order  to  his  acceptance  of  a  unanimous 
call  of  the  church  at  Honesdale.  There  was  a 
gmKl  representation  of  both  elders  and  pastors, 
apd  the  action  of  Presbytery,  and  the  spirit  of  all 
Parties  interested,  were,  careful  and  cordial.  Mr. 
Mwift  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Gharch 
mnee  its  organization  some  ten  years  ago,  and  bis 
aw^hments  to  that  people,  as  well  as  theirs  to 
hym,  are  naturally  very  strong,  and  it  is  now  with 
uindiminished  respect  and  affei.’tion  that  they  con- 
/^nt  to  his  release,  and  acceptance  (at  the  close  of 
March)  of  the  call  to  Honesdale.  This  much  Is 
signiflra  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Memorial  Church 
presented  in  Its  behalf  by  Messrs.  Geo.  8.  Rli^rd, 
Samuel  Roberts,  B.  C.  Shoemaker,  A.  G.  Hull,  and 

A.  B.  Erath,  and  signed  by  M.  L.  Driesbacb  seers- 
tary.  Elders  Stephen  Torrey,  H.  M.  Seely,  and  W. 

B.  Holmes,  were  present  in  behalf  of  the  chmeh 
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at  Honeedale,  and  warmly  and  successfully  urgeil 
its  claims. 

TmJsviLnK.  —  The  fifth  annual  thank-offering 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Titusville,  Pa., 
tcmk  place  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  28.  The  marked 
success  of  this  character  of  meeting  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  church,  merits  mention  as  an  incentive  to 
Christian  workers  elsewhere.  A  week  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  meeting,  the  president  is¬ 
sues  a  circular  letter  to  the  ladies  of  the  church, 
presenting  motives  for  consecrated  giving  in  behalf 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  asking  that  each  lady  pre¬ 
pare  her  offering,  placing  it  in  an  envelope  with  the 
amount  of  money,  and  a  text  of  Scripture  written 
on  the  outside.  Quoting  from  this  year’s  letter 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Minor,  the  president,  we  read 
“Let  us  prepare  our  hearts  unto  the  Lord,’’ and 
trusting  only  to  Him  “  to  make  all  grace  abound 
toward  ”  us,  that  we  “  having  all  sufficiency  in  all 
things,  may  abound  in  everj-  good  work,”  come  to 
our  sacred  service  with  our  “gold,”  sanctified  by 
prayer  and  the  “frankincense  and  myrrh”  of  our 
lives,  influence,  and  activities,  redolent  with  the 
sweet  spirit  of  consecration  to  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  all.  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  the  envel¬ 
opes  are  collected,  brought  to  the  platform,  open¬ 
ed,  their  content^  counted  and  announced,  after 
which  there  is  a  prayer  of  consecration.  The  mo¬ 
ney  thus  raised  is  entirely  aside  from  the  laiger 
contribution  of  the  general  congregation.  It  is  felt 
that  this  method  of  giving  is  preferable  to  that 
impulsive  benevolence  which  results  from  special 
appeals,  and  that  withal  it  is  in  happy  agreement 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  way  in  advance  of  that  method  of  securing 
missionary  funds  which  has  continual  resort  to 
fairs,  suppers,  and  the  like.  The  amount  contrib¬ 
uted  at  the  thank-offering  service  of  last  week  was 
$900,  a  sum  a  little  greater  than  that  given  the  year 
previous.  There  had  been  some  reason  to  expect 
a  smaller  contribution,  because  of  a  decreased 
number  of  givers;  the  result  is,  therefore,  the 
more  gratifying.  There  were  over  one  hundred 
offerings,  ranging  in  amount  from  ten  cents  to 
larger  sums,  the  largest  one  being  $250.  The  pub¬ 
lic  exercises  on  the  occasion  referred  to  were  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  deeply  interesting  by  an  address 
from  Mrs.  Layyab  ^rakat,  with  whose  valuable 
labors  the  churches  arc  now  well  acquainted. 

J,  ALLEN  MAXWELL. 

MICHIGAN. 

Plymodth. — The  Second  Church  of  Plymouth 
celebrated  its  semi-centennial  on  Feb.  23d  with  ex¬ 
ercises  that  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Invi¬ 
tations  were  sent  to  all  former  members  and  pas¬ 
tors  that  were  accessible,  and  several  of  them  were 
present.  A  historical  address  was  delivered  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  W.  Wetmore,  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  are  taken :  the  church  was  or¬ 
ganist  on  Feb.  23,  1833,  and  the  society  on  Jan. 
14,  1835.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  built  In 
1835,  and  the  present  brick  one  was  erected  in  1848 
and  1849,  and  repaired  and  improved  in  1876.  Some 
twenty-one  ministers  have  seized  the  church,  of 
whom  thirteen  are  still  li\’ing,  and  seventeen  elders 
have  held  office  in  it,  seven  of  whom  survive. 
There  have  been  244  members  (76  males  and  168 
females),  of  whom  111  were  received  by  letter  and 
133  on  profession.  About  90  of  these  are  known  to 
have  died,  and  only  59  remain  on  the  roll  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Letters  from  a  number  of  absent  members 
and  ministers  were  read,  and  remarks  were  made 
by  the  four  former  pastors  that  were  present.  It  is 
expected  that  the  address  will  be  published.  The 
church  is  at  present  united,  and  the  society  is  free 
from  debt,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  encourag¬ 
ed  by  this  reunion. 

IOWA. 

Iowa. — It  appears  that  Presbyterians  numbered 
as  follows  in  some  of  the  chief  Iowa  cities  in  May 
of  last  year,  viz :  There  were  306  in  Davenport,  5^ 
in  Dubuque,  497  in  Des  Moines,  311  in  Burlington, 
313  in  Council  Bluffs,  383  in  Keokuk,  702  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  200  in  Clinton,  193  in  Ottumwa,  200  in  Mus¬ 
catine,  155  in  Sioux  City,  269  in  Iowa  City,  166  in 
Marshalltown,  139  in  Waterloo,  73  in  Creston,  130 
in  Fort  Madison,  110  in  Oskaloosa,  22  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  70  in  Lyons.  But  whether  these  fig¬ 
ures  include  congregations,  or  only  church  mem¬ 
bers,  is  not  stated. 

COLORADO. 

Leadville. — The  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley  has  recently 
delivered  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  Bible  His- 
toiy  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  They  were  well 
received,  and  elicited  a  hearty  and  substantial  re- 
nse-fit  the  close — this  last  (luite  to  the  surprise 
the  lecturer.  We  note  that  Sunday-school  Mis¬ 
sionary  H.  H.  Judson  makes  report  (to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Lake  County  Sunday-school  Work)  of  his 
labors  in  a  portion  of  Leadville  from  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  same  time  in  Februaiy.  He  says 
I  “  Having  called  upon  at  least  25U  families,  and  as 
many  pl^es  where  admittance  was  not  obtained, 
generally  on  account  of  absence  of  the  inmates, 
not  less  than  100  children  were  found  who  did  not 
attend  Sunday-school  for  various  reasons,  viz :  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  church,  lack  of  necessary  clothing, 
and  an  utter  indifference  on  the  part  of  tiie  parents 
whether  the  children  attended  or  not.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  citj’ 
not  attending  Sabbath-school,  showed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  Sabbath-school  there,  which  want  is  now 
supplied  by  the  West  End  Union  Sunday-school,  at 
724  West  Elm  street,  commencing  last  Sunday 
[F«b.  24J  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-two,  which 
promises  the  coming  Sunday  to  double  its  numbers. 
The  use  of  a  room  for  our  West  End  school  is 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Baily,  and  other  friends  of 
the  work  have  supplied  us  with  benches,  wood,  etc., 
for  present  needs.”  He  adds :  “  Not  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  reaching  members  of  churches  not 
in  fellowship  here,  or  those  preferring  some  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  fact  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Gray  has  but  lately  come  to  St.  George’s  Church, 
and  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  hav¬ 
ing  no  settled  pastors,  leaving  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley 
as  the  only  active  pastor  of  a  church  here  for  the 
past  month  [January].  March  should  show  a  more 
efficient  wo»  in  this  direction.  Then  (God  will¬ 
ing)  another  school  will  be  started  on  Carbonate 
Hill,  as  well  as  the  south  and  easterly  portions  of 
the  city  fully  canvassed.” 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Nobwalk,  Ct. — At  the  preparatory  lecture  in 
the  First  Church  in  Norwalk,  Feb.  28th,  thirty  per¬ 
sons  were  propounded  and  accepted,  to  be  received 
on  profession  of  their  faith  on  the  ensuing  Sunday. 
These,  added  to  sixteen  similarly  received  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  constitute  a  large  accession  to  this  venerable 
church.  The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed,  and 
since  then  the  acting  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Everest,  has  preached  brief  sermons  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  followed  by  prayers.  Among 
those  propounded  are  several  adults— a  physician, 
$  the  president  and  the  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing 
company,  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  banks,  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Havings  Society  with  his  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  loading  merchant  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  and  two  young  men  (twins).  There  are 
also  quite  a  number  of  members  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

/  Cambbidokpokt,  Mass. — The  revival  in  Pilgrim 
f  hurch  (Mr.  Leavitt’s)  continues  with  no  apparent 
■decline.  The  converts  already  number  over  200, 
vand  are  from  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  re¬ 
vival  began,  and  has  continued,  under  the  pastor 
alone,  with  no  evangelist  or  neighboring  minister 
to  help. 

The  Wood  Memorial  Church  (so  called)  is  nearly 
finished.  The  congregation  have  worshipped  in 
the  Steams  Chapel,  a  colony  from  the  church  in 
Cambridgeport,  of  which  Dr.  Steams,  late  president 
of  Amherst  College,  was  pastor.  They  had  out- 
igrown  the  chapel,  and  Mr.  Wood,  just  before  his 
aoath,  covenanted  with  his  aife  to  build  this  chundi 
n  memorial  of  her  husband,  the  chapel  people  to 
lish  the  land.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  roomy 
’ch  near  Central  Square,  Cambridgeport ;  paid 
and  with  a  good  pastor  to  occupy  it. 

Wabsaw,  N.  Y. — Rev.  Horace  F.  Dudley  has  re- 
med  from  his  visit  to  Boston,  whither  he  went 
to  consult  physicians.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
submitted  to  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
large  tumor,  pronounced  malignant,  under  his  left 
arm.  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  gave  a  character¬ 
istic  lecture  for  his  benefit  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week,  to  which  1,400  tickets  were  sold  at  half 
a  dollar  each.  This  shows  the  strong  hold  Mr. 
Dudley  has  upon  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  the 
oomm  unity. 

Thx  Eastebn  Association  of  Conobeoational 
CHTTBCHas  met  at  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  12th,  and 
conducted  an  important  trial,  which  we  find  thus 
briefly  cfaroDicled  in  The  Ad\-anoe :  Last  year.  Rev. 
Ebenessr  Ireland,  then  pastor  of  the  Congregation- 
Church  at  Mt.  Clemens,  was  regularly  dismissed 
(gf  ^  Association  to  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit. 
hJifc  ’’lapw^ver.  refused  to  receive  him  on 
Jis  groHd’that  1  ilot  in  good  standing,  hav¬ 

ing  be(»divorceu  from  Mis  first  wife  for  the  cause 
of  wUK  desertion,  and,' being  then  married  to  a 
*  Thereupo^  the  scribe  of  the  Eastern 
V.  Dr.  P]  R. 


desertion,  anc 
iffe.  Thereupoi 


KssooLtion,  Rev.  Dr.  Pj  R.  Hurd,  made  formal 
oomnCii^  to  that  body  a^nst  Mr.  Ireland,  on  the 
gtovjd  stated,  which  broi^ht  the  case  in  an  order¬ 
ly  ^v  before  the  Association  for  action.  A  oom- 
mittee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Ross, 
Haoob  Flook,  and  Clarence  Eddy,  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  case  and  report  at  the  meeting 
just  held.  They  made  an  exhaustive  report.  As 
to  the  law  and  usage  in  such  a  case  the  committee 
maintained  that  the  Westminster  Confession  recog¬ 
nized  two  causes  for  divorce,  viz :  wilful  desertion 
and  adultery,  and  that  the  'Dongregatlonal  church¬ 
es  having  accepted  this  Confeaeion  for  substance 


of  iloctrine,  their  ministers  were  entiwetl  to  the  lib-  j 
erty  thus  granted  them.  As  to  the  facts  there  was  ; 
nodisputo.  Thecommittw  submitted  for  adoption 
the  following  Minute :  I 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  are  variously  interpreted 
as  to  the  causes  of  divorce,  the  Protestants  largely 
— if  not  generally — with  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  permitting  full  divorce  for  adultery 
and  such  wilful  desertion  as  cannot  be  remedied. 

2.  That  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Stab'S  have  endorsed  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  for  substance  of  doctrine,  which 
brings  the  case  of  Mr.  Ireland  within  the  liberty  of 
the  said  Confession  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce" 

3.  That  by  many  good  authorities  this  liberty  of 
full  divorce  for  wilful  desertion  includes  the  right 
of  remarriage,  the  same  as  divorce  for  adultery, 
but  only  for  the  innocent  party,  not  for  the  guilty 
party  while  the  innocent  party  lives.  [Prof.  C. 
Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  III.,  397-9 ;  Moore's  Digest 
Acts  of  Gen.  Ass.  Presby.  Church,  (1873)  68:i-5; 
New  Englander,  (1882)  607-611 .  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
xxiii.,  398.] 

4.  "That  the  Rev.  E.  Ireland  was  deserted  by  his 
wife,  Caroline  S.  Ireland,  without  just  cause  and 
without  collusion  on  his  part. 

5.  That  the  said  Rev.  E.  Ireland  obtained  a  di¬ 
vorce  from  the  said  Caroline  S.  Ireland  in  good 
faith,  and  seven  months  thereafter — his  former 
wife  still  living — married  again. 

6.  That  Mr.  Ireland  acted  therein  in  the  liberty 
of  the  interpretation  above  given ;  and  hence  this 
Association  sees  no  sufficient  ground  of  complaint 
in  his  second  marriage,  and  so  dismisses  the  charge 
brought  against  him  therefor. 

7.  That  in  so  doing  this  Association  expresses  no 
opinion  on  the  Scripturality  of  full  divorce  for  wil¬ 
ful  desertion,  but  acts  upon  the  facts  above  recited 
which  give  liberty  of  opinion  in  the  matter. 

8.  Th^at  we  utter  our  solemn  and  earnest  protest 
against  all  loose  views  of  divorce,  and  affirm  that 
if  desertion  be  a  cause — the  deserting  party  has  not 
the  right  of  remarriage  while  the  deserted  party  is 
living ;  we  also  affirm  that  there  are,  at  most,  only 
two  grounds  in  Scripture  for  divorce — adultery  and 
wilful  desertion. 

The  whole  difficulty  in  the  case  turned  upon  the 
point  of  the  Scripturalness  of  divorce  for  the  cause 
of  desertion,  and  as  to  this,  some  of  the  members 
were  disposed  to  hesitate  and  to  desire  further 
time  for  consideration.  But  the  importance  of 
speedy  action  was  urged,  and  finally  prevailed. 
Twice  the  report  was  lost,  once  by  a  tie  vote,  and 
once  by  a  simple  majority,  but  on  the  third  vote 
the  Minute  was  declared  adopted :  yeas,  5 ;  nays, 

2 ;  declining  to  vote,  3. 

This  was  followed  by  a  resolution  suggesting  to 
Mr.  Ireland  the  propriety  of  ceasing  from  minis¬ 
terial  labors  in  view  of  the  manifest  hindrances  to 
his  usefulness  created  by  the  unfortunate  position 
in  which  he  finds  himself  placed. 

It  may  be  added  that  of  the  twenty  or  there¬ 
abouts  resident  members  of  the  Association,  thir¬ 
teen  are  now  in  the  active  pastorate,  the  remain¬ 
der  being  retired  ministers  who  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  body  with  more  or  less  frequency.  Of 
those  present  at  this  meeting  eight  were  pastors 
and  two  retired. 

The  action  of  the  Association  brings  up  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  rest  until  it  is 
settled  by  a  substantial  acconi  of  opinion  that  will 
come,  doubtless,  after  full  and  patient  discussion, 
and  following  action.  h.  e.  b. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

A  Chubch  Ninety-foub  Yeabs  Old. — The  For- 
syth-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
city  celebrated  its  ninety-fourth  anniversary  March 
2.  Bishop  Harris  presided  at  a  reunion  love  feast 
at  10  o’clock,  and  Bishop  Andrews  preached  at  11 
o’clock.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  reunion  of 
former  pastors  and  members  of  the  church.  Next 
to  the  John-street  Church,  this  is  the  oldest  of  the 
denomination  in  the  city.  The  land  on  which  it  is 
built  w'as  confiscated  from  the  Tories,  and  sold  by 
the  State  to  a  citizen,  and  by  him  was  conveyed  to 
the  church  association.  The  original  parchment 
deeds  are  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees.  In 
1873  there  was  a  debt  of  $64,000  upon  the  property. 
In  1879  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Morehouse  was  appointed  to 
the  church,  and  the  debt  has  been  reduced  to  $29,- 
000.  It  should  be  entirely  wiped  out. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Guelph. — The  Rev.  R.  J.  Beattie,  late  of  Port 
Hope,  has  removed  to  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Sunday-schools  in  Northebn  New  York. — 
Much  attontion  is  given  to  saving  the  Adirondack 
forests.  How  about  saving  the  Adirondack  chil¬ 
dren  ?  A  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  has  long  been  engaged  in  this  good 
work,  and  writes  recently  of  good  results  from 
schools  organiz<'d  there  in  destitute  pla(*es.  One 
is  in  a  schoolhouse  which  was  long  shut  against 
the  Union  by  an  infidel  trustee,  but  opened  by  a 
new  one,  a  Romanist,  despite  the  opposition  of  his 
people  and  priest.  'Very  soon  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Sunday-school  helps,  there  sprang  up  a  de¬ 
mand  for  Bibles,  a  dozen  of  which  were  soon  sold, 
and  an  equal  number  of  Testaments,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  copies  of  the  Testament  and  Psalms.  Now 
there  has  been  a  revival  there,  and  many  are  re¬ 
claimed  and  some  <;on verted.  Regular  preaching 
has  l>een  established.  Thus  the  Bible-school  opens 
the  way  for  God’s  'Word  and  God’s  saving  work. 

The  Friends. — For  several  weeks  the  Friends 
have  held  daily  revival  m**eting8  in  Palmyra,  'Wayne 
county,  which  have  been  largely  attend^  and  have 
resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  many.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meetings  (the  last  Sabbath  in 
February)  it  was  decided  to  form  a  society  and 
maintain  regular  worship.  They  start  off  with  a 
membership  of  over  fifty,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
quite  an  aiddition  to  their  numl^r.  A  Sabbath- 
school  was  organized  of  about  seventy.  A  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  order,  Joseph  Wakefield,  who  has  been 
prominent  in  the  movement,  is  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  place  and  watch  over  the  new  society. 

DKATH  OF  REV.  COURTNEY  SMITH. 

Portville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1884. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Courtney  Smith  of  Elllcott- 
ville  died  of  heart  disease  after  a  few  hours’  illness 
Feb.  22.  Tbe  facts  in  relation  to  Mr.  Smith’s  life 
and  the  place  he  had  in  the  hearts  of  bis  people  at 
Ellicottville,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  are  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following 

Memorial  Minnte. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  and  society  of  Ellicottville,  held  at 
the  church  Feb.  23  (Judge  A.  D.  Scott  in  the  chair 
and  A.  M.  Ellis  secretary),  after  remarks  by  Judge 
Scott,  Deacon  Gray,  Mr.  Huntley,  Mr.  Bird  and 
others,  the  following  was  adopted,  and  ordere<l  to 
be  entered  upon  the  church  records : 

The  Rev.  Courtney  Smith  was  bom  at  Bolton, 
Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1806,  and  died  of 
ht'art  disease  after  a  few  hours  of  sickness  at  his 
home  in  Ellicottville,  on  the  22d  day  of  Febmary, 
1884,  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

He  received  a  thorough  education  at  Bolton,  his 
native  place,  and  studi^  Greek  with  Tayler  Lewis 
(afterward  Ih'ofessor  in  the  New  York  University), 
and  studied  theology  with  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Smith  of  Waterford,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Middlebury  College 
of  Vermont. 

He  was  married  at  Bolton,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Sarah 
McIntyre  on  Aug.  21,  1828,  and  they  have  travelled 
the  journey  of  life  together  for  over  half  a  century, 
sharing  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  she  is 
left  to  mourn,  but  she  Is  comforted  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  life  to 
come  in  the  mansions  of  her  Lord  with  her  be¬ 
loved. 

Mr.  Smith  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Troy  on  the  loth  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1834,  at  the  age  of  28,  and  was  ordained  within 
a  year  afterwards,  and  was  in  the  ministry  almost 
fifty  years,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  time  with 
this  church.  He  is  the  first  pastor  who  has  died 
while  connected  with  the  church  here  during  its 
existence. 

He  began  his  ministry  at  Bolton,  N.  Y.,  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  and  remained  there  seven  years ;  from 
there  he  went  to  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  called  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  about 
ten  years,  organizing  two  churches.  His  next  place 
of  labor  was  Portlmid,  Chautauqua  comity,  N.  Y., 
where  he  labored  four  years.  He  came  then  to  El- 
lioottville,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Fall  of  1869,  and  during 
the  next  year  was  installed  as  pastor  of  this  church 
and  congregation. 

During  all  these  years  he  has  ever  been  a  faithful 
and  efficient  pastor,  always  zealous  in  his  Master’s 
work  :  his  life  is  ripe  in  golden  fruit.  This  church 
has  prospered  under  his  care,  and  many  have  been 
led  into  its  fold  under  his  ministrations.  He  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary’  ability,  a  diligent  and 
thorough  student,  learned  in  his  profession,  -and 
possessed  of  large  and  varied  acquirements.  He 
was  eloquent  and  argumentative  in  discourse,  easy 
and  pleasing  in  his  address,  of  fine  culture  and 
great  experience,  earnest  in  every  good  work,  and 
at  all  times  carefully  obsetwant  of  all  the  proprie¬ 
ties  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  manho^. 

By  his  faithful  teaching  in  the  pulpit,  by  his 
kind  words  and  warm  sympathy  for  all  in  sorrow 
or  distress,  by  his  daily  life  among  his  people,  he 
exemplified  the  true  man  and  friend.  He  was 
greatly  endeared  to  the  people  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  and  we  all  mourn  bis  loss.  A  good  man 
and  a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  aas  leH  us,  and 
entered  into  his  rest. 

His  family  are  deeply  afflicted,  and  the  love  and 
'  sympathy  of  this  church  go  out  to  Mrs.  Smith,  the 


j  bereaved  widow,  and  to  Miss  McIntyre  the  sister, 
j  in  large  measure.  May  the  Good  Shepherd  build 
up  their  broken  heart.*.  This  memorial  shall  be 
I  entert*<l  at  large  in  the  records  of  this  church,  and 
a  copy  presented  to  the  bereaved  family. 

A.  D.  Scott,  Chairman. 

A.  M.  Ellis,  Secretary. 

The  fuiieial  services  were  held  in  the  church 
where  brother  Smith  had  preached  for  almost  fif¬ 
teen  years.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  the 
Sabbath  preceding  his  death,  and  it  was  remarked 
by  those  present  that  it  was  one  of  his  ablest  ef¬ 
forts.  It  was  my  privilege  to  preach  the  sermon 
from  the  text  “  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a 
full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  sea¬ 
son.” 

His  boily  was  laid  in  a  beautifully  located  lot  in 
the  new  cemetery  overlooking  the  town,  and  around 
him  will  be  gathered  in  the  years  to  come  many  of 
those  to  whom  he  broke  the  Bniad  of  Life.  As  the 
people  slowly  and  sadly  left  the  spot  where  he  was 
laid,  no  doubt  there  was  in  the  minds  of  many,  as 
there  certainly  was  to  a  few,  these  words :  “  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his.”  F.  W.  Fisher. 


AoTHE— Thomas  — -\t  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
father,  William  R.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hokendauqua,  Le¬ 
high  county.  Pa.,  by  Rev.  James  A.  Little,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  Feb.  28th,  1884,  J.  F.  Oscar  Aothe  of 
Middletown,  Dauphin  county.  Pa.,  to  Miss  Kate  Thom¬ 
as  of  Hokendauqua. 

Hoover— Bucket — In  the  West-street  Presbyterian 
church,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Feb.  21st,  1884,  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Nourse,  William  B.  Hoover  of  Baltimore,  and  Alice 
Bucket  of  Georgetown. 


Beatlis* 


Notices. 


^OOettfsements. 

GRAl^D  COlSrCERT 

AT  THE 

Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  Church, 

(Between  6Ui  and  7th  Avenues,)  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D.,  Pastor, 
By  the  YOUNG  APOLLO  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Tuesday  Evening,  March  11th,  1884,  at  8  o’clock. 
FOR  THE  BENEFT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
.ADULT’S  TICKETS .  50  CENTS. 

Church.  Music  Again. 


The  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  editor  of  the  “  Sunday  School 
Quarterly,”  “  Lesson  Helps,”  etc.,  writing  recently  (Jan. 
26, 1884)  to  The  Centubt  Co.  on  another  matter,  closed 
his  letter  with  the  following  paragraph,  which  he  has 
kindly  given  us  permission  to  use : 

“Rev.  Dr.  Robinson’s  Spiritual  Songs  for 
Church  and  Choir,  and  Spiritual  Songs  for 
Social  Worship,  are  very  far  in  advance  of  all 
other  books  for  the  purpose,  and  I  continually 
recommend  them  as  such.  I  have  examined 
many  of  the  later  books  of  the  kind,  and  so  do 
not  speak  from  any  dense  ignorance.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  has  a  genius  for  such  work,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  go  down  the  ages,  I  have  used  Dr. 
Robinson’s  books  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
in  my  church,  and  they  are  the  comfort  of  our 
Sundiay  evenings  at  our  White  Mountain  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  for  all  at  the  hotel.  They  grow  on 
us  by  use.  Yours  very  truly, 

“F.  N.  Peloubet.” 

49*  Examinatiou  copies  sent  to  pastors  on  request, 
without  charge. 

The  century  CO.,  New  York. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  R.  R.  MACY  &  GO., 


NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  CREATION  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STEEL 

By  W.  T.  Jeans.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

“  That  steel  has  had  a  remarkable  history  no  one  will 
doubt  after  reading  this  attractive  little  volume  of  Hr. 
Jeans,  who  evidently  writes  from  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
knowledge.  Being  cast  In  a  semt-blographlcal  form,  the 
work  will  appeal  to  a  far  larger  class  of  persons  than  a 
more  technical  treatise  could  be  expected  to  do.” — London 
Times. 

CREATION; 

Or,  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modem 
Science.  By  Arnold  Guyot,  autlior  of  ‘  ‘  Earth  and 
Man.”  With  full-page  wood-cuts  and  lithographic 
plates.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

The  views  here  set  forth  have  frequently  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  lectures  by  Professor  Guyot,  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  atteution.  It  waj  among  the  last  wishes  of 
tbe  distinguished  author  that  this  attempt  to  show  the 
accordance  of  tbe  sacred  narrative  with  the  facts  of  geolog¬ 
ical  science  should  be  given  to  the  world  In  Its  final  and 
perfected  form,  and  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  he  gave 
his  latest  energies. 

WORKS  OF  ARTHUR  PENRRTN  STANLEY, 

Late  Dean  of  Westminster. 

New  and  cheaper  edition  from  new  plates.  Per 
volume,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the.  Jewish  Church.  First  Series. 
From  Abraham  to  Samuel.  With  maps,  plans, 
and  a  portrait  of  Dean  Stanley.  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
This  new  edition  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  of 
Dean  Stanley's  writings  has  bad  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
revision,  and  Is  provided  with  a  beautiful  steel  engraving 
of  the  author.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  42,  and  each 
volume  Is  sold  separately. 


Boyd— At  Elyria,  Ohio,  Feb.  5th,  1884,  Edward  H, 
Boyd,  in  tbe  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Greene — At  Byron,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 1884,  John  Greene, 
aged  81  years.  Mr.  Greene  has  served  the  church  of 
Bryon  as  an  elder  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

Crittenden— On  March  1st,  1884,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  at  his  late  residence.  No.  393()  Pine  street,  Pliil- 
adelpbia,  Penn.,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Crittenden,  aged 
60  years. 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS’S  SERMONS  dr.  btcoshs  philosophic  series. 


THS  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chlefiy  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  FowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  tbe  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  tbe  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

AKKA>'Gi:ilE>TS  FOR  THE  XKXT  GEXERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  In  Saratoga,  appointed 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  has  organized  In  view  of  the 
meeting  in  May,  as  follows  :  Rev.  W.  U.  Terrett,  chairman ; 
Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  secretary;  and  Rev.  A.  Proudfit,  chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  on  Entertainment.  Corrrespondeuce 
with  reference  to  this  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 

A  Merchant  who  desires  Presbyterian  School  and 
Church  privileges,  also  a  fine  opening  in  a  thriving  town, 
may  learn  particulars  from  Rev.  H.  WiuwN,  Oakdale,  .Ante¬ 
lope  county.  Neb. 

The  Preshytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday,  March  10th,  at 
3  P.  M.  8.  D.  ALEXANDER.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  will  mec  ■  ..  *  West 
Liberty,  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  at  7i  P.  M. 

EDWIN  C.  HASKELL,  Stated  C  .erk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Adrian,  on 
Tuesday,  April  1st,  at  7)  P.  M. 

The  Womau's  Missionary  Society  meets  in  the  same  place 
on  Weelnesday,  April  '2.  W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  South 
Park  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  April  2d,  at  10 
A.  M.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colambus  will  meet  at  London, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  71  P.  M.  Session  records, 
narratives,  and  assessments  will  be  called  for. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  will  meet  at  the  same  i>lace  on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  at 
9  A.  M.  WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
In  Carmi,  III.,  on  Thursday,  April  lOth,  at  71  P.  M. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  In  Cberryvale, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  March  ‘25,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional  records, 
written  narratives,  statistical  reports,  and  assessment  of 
ten  cents  per  member  required. 

CHAS.  H.  McCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  in  New 
Sharon,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  hold 
Its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Crnwfbrdsvllle  will  meet  at 
Rockville,  Parke  county,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8tb,at7i 
P.  M.  *  JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebrasha  City  will  meet  In 
Auburn,  Neb.,  on  Thursday,  April  3d,  at  71  P.  M. 

A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman's  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  for  the 
Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  in  Auburn,  Neb.,  on 
Friday,  April  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 

Mrs.  I.  E.  F.  RANDOLPH,  President. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  Jerseyville, 
on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  71  P.  M. 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Keokuk,  on 
Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  71  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peoria,  on 
Tuesday,  March  18th,  at  71  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELI80N,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Peoria,  on  Wednesday,  March  19tb,  at  101  A.  M. 
There  will  be  special  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  decen¬ 
nial  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  tbe  Society.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  auxiliary  societies  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  JULIA  H.  JOHNSTON. 


i3uisfnr60  Xotfers. 


For  Fifty  Cents. 

To  bring  these  Sermons  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  have 
issued,  in  answer  to  repeated  requests,  the  Firtt  Volume  of 
the  Series.  12mo,  20  Sermons,  380  pages,  paper  covers,  50 
cents. 

Over  14,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  the  edition  In 
cloth,  $1.75,  and  we  think  many  will  be  glad  to  obtain  the 
new  edition  at  the  reduced  price. 

HAVERGAL  FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of 
FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL. 

For  each  morning  and  evening  of  a  month. 

Printed  In  colors,  with  Forget-me-Not  borders. 

48mo,  cloth,  blue  and  gold,  blue  edge . 25  cents. 

”  “  “  “  gilt  ”  . 40  cents. 

“  The  joy  of  loyal  service  to  the  King 
Shone  through  her  days,  and  lit  up  other  lives. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

BIBLE  FORGET-ME-NOT'S. 

A  DAILY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DIVINE  PROMISES. 

48mo,  bound  In  blue  and  gold,  blue  edge..  25  cents. 

“  “  “  “  gilt  ”  ..40  cents. 

49“Sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

30  Weat  23d  Street,  -  -  -  ITev  Torls. 

FOR  EASTER. 


Early  in  the  Morning. 


A  new  and  Impressive  Service,  with  appropriate  Scrip¬ 
ture  selections.  New^ongs  written  expressly  for  this 
collection  by  Rev.  R.  Lowry.  10  pages. 

Price,  $4  per  100 ;  5  cents  by  Mall. 


Biglow  &  Main’s 


Easter  Annual  No.  8. 

A  fine  collection  of  Carols  by  favorite  authors.  8  pages. 

Price,  $4  per  lOO  ;  5  cents  by  Mall. 

A  full  Catalogue  of  Easter  Carols,  Services,  and  Anthems, 
sent  on  request. 

BZaLO'W  8g  main, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Alden’s 


Manifold 


Cyclopedia. 


^akih<* 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  vairlee.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
•nlyin  corns.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  Co..  105  Wall  SL,  N.  Y. 

DRS.  STRONGS’  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE.  For  Ner¬ 
vous,  Female,  Chest  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman  and  Hydropathic  and  other  baths ;  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Swedish  Movements,  Inhalations,  Cuppings,  etc. 
Send  tor  circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

CITY  MISSIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  “Christian  Work  in  New  York” — the  twen¬ 
tieth  issue  of  this  unique  work— the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  City  Mission  respectfully  invitee  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  good  citizens  to  the 
importance  of  establishing  and  maintaining  “  Churches 
for  the  People,”  which  shall  be  centres  of  practical 
evangelistic  operations  in  the  densely  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city.  While  New  Hampshire  has  a  church 
for  every  500  persons.  New  York  city — down  town— has 
one  church  to  5,000,  and  the  facts  and  figures  furnished 
by  tbe  Committee  abundantly  illustrate  tbe  value  of 
this  indispensable  agency  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
the  multitudes  not  otherwise  reached  by  the  churches. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  or  direct  to  the  office,  50  Bible  House. 
Checks  should  be  drawn  to  tbe  order  of 

L.  E.  Jackson,  Treasurer. 


This  v.'lll  be  recognized  as  the  most  lmtH>rtant  literary 
announcement  I  have  ever  made.  All  previous  under¬ 
takings,  successes,  and  failures  have  been  preparation 
tor  this.  THE  Manifold  Cyclopedia  will  be  the  most 
comprehensive  single  work  of  reference  ever  undertaken 
in  the  English  language.  It  will  include : 

AN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

based  upon  the  new  ”  Imperial  Dictionary,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  In  England.  The  "  Imperial  ”  Is  very  much  larger 
than  either  Webster’s  or  Worcester’s  Unabridged  Diction¬ 
ary  ;  and  being  many  years  more  recent  in  its  compilation. 
Its  editors  bad,  of  course,  tbe  benefit  of  all  that  scholarship 
had  gained  by  either  Webster  or  Worcester.  It  will  be 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  (rather  than  abridged) 
6y  its  former  ckitf  editor. 

SIX  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

It  will  also  include  a  concise  dictionary  of  the  six  other 
principal  literary  languages  of  the  world — GREEK,  LATIN, 
FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Its  cyclopedia  features  will  be  based  upon  ”  Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,”  but  will  be  very  much  more  comprehensive, 
covering  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  single  work  here¬ 
tofore  published,  all  departments  of  human  knowledge 
usually  comprehended  In  a  Cycloi*e<lia  or  Library  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Knowledge. 

OVER  5,000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  will  be  fully  Illustrated,  Including  more  than  5,000 
wood-cuts  and  reproductions,  and  such  numerous  maps 
as  will  constitute  a  complete  atlas  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modern,  sacred  and  political. 

ONE  ALPHASET. 

The  entire  contents  of  The  Manifold  Cyclopedia  will 
be  included  In  one  alphabetical  arrangement,  thus  giving 
the  utmost  facility  for  reference. 

EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 

The  former  Editor-In-Chief  of  “  The  Library  of  Universal 
Knowledge,”  Rev.  Richard  Olearon  Greene,  will  have 
charge  of  tbe  work,  his  principal  associate  being  James 
Hunter,  formerly  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  tor  nearly 
ten  years  he  was  principal  editor  of  the  new  "Imperial 
Dictionary,”  and  more  recently,  in  this  country,  editor  of 
the ’’Supplement to  Worcester’s  Unabridged  Dictionary.” 
Tbe  scholarship  and  skill  of  these  trained  cyclopedists  will 
be  supplemented  by  other  experienced  workers  from  tbe 
former  editorial  stalls  of  “The  Library  of  Universal  Know¬ 
ledge,”  and  of  Appletons’  and  Johnson’s  Cyclopedias,  and 
by  many  others. 

PRICE. 

THE  Manifold  Cyclopedia  win  be  published  in  con¬ 
venient  double-column  octavo  volumes,  of  about  800  pages 
each,  at  the  price  of  $1.26  per  volume,  cloth  binding,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  In  twenty  volumes.  There  will 
also  be  a  cheaper  edition,  probably  $15  for  tbe  set. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES, 

with  more  detailed  prospectus,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  be  sent  free  upon  application,  also  large  catalogue 
of  standard  books,  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  known. 
Not  sold  by  dealers — prices  too  low.  Books  sent  for  exam¬ 
ination  before  payment,  on  evidence  of  good  faith. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher, 


P.  O.  Box  1497. 


18  VeseF  St.,  New  York. 


DURKEE’S 


DRESSING 


Ho  Vast*. 

XTo  Trouble. 
Al'wuTi  Ready. 

A  600D  SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 

VTholeeoxae, 

nutritious. 

The  most  delicious  and  the 
most  popular  Mayonalse  tor 
all  kinds  of  SALaDS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAGE,  COLD 
Meats,  fish,  etc., ever  sold. 
E.  R.  DITBKEE  k  00. 
NEW  YORK. 

i  New  Honee  fti  $1B. 

I  offer  for  rent,  a  new  house,  just  finished,  seven  nice 
rooms,  wash-bowls  and  water  on  every  story,  stationary 
wash-tube  in  basement.  Garden,  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  only  three  or  four  minutes  walk  from  station,  forty 
minutes  to  New  York  city.  Rent  to  a  small  family,  only 
•IB  per  month.  Come  and  see  IL  Get  ticket  on  Green-  I 
wood  Lake  Railroad,  foot  of  Chambers  street.  New  York 
city.  S.  E.  TODD,  Sr.,  Orange,  N.  J., 

Lakeside  avenue,  near  High  street. 

4  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

1  AbboO.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  ft  os  one  of  the  few  /real  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  k  00.,  FubUsbers,  ForUaud,  Maine. 


No.  5.  Locke’s  Theory  of  Knowledge.  With  a  no¬ 
tice  of  Berkolj’.  8vo,  paper,  50  cents. 

This  number  of  Dr.  McCosh’s  philosophic  series  begins 
the  second  division,  in  which  the  principal  philosophic 
questions  of  the  day  are  treated  historically.  The  systems 
of  tbe  philosophers  who  have  discussed  them  are  stated 
and  examined,  and  the  truth  and  error  lu  each  of  them 
carefully  pointed  out. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

Part  I. 

DIDACTIC. 

Each  volume,  paper,  50  cents.  No.  1 — Criteria  of 
Diverse  Kinds  of  Truth,  as  opposed  to  Agnos¬ 
ticism.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Applied  Logic., 
No.  2 — Energy,  Efficient  and  Final  Cause.  No. 
3 — Development;  What  it  Can  Do  and  what  it 
Cannot  Do.  ^  No.  4 — Certitude,  Providence  and 
"  Prayer. 

QUOTATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  In  Har¬ 
vard  University.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $3.50. 

THE  BOOK-BUYER. 

A  summary  of  American  and  Foreign  Literature. 
Published  on  the  first  of  every  month.  Annual 
subscription,  50  cents.  Send  for  sample  copy. 


AMONG  THE  HOLT  HILLS. 

By  Henrj’  M.  Field,  D.D.,  author  of  “From  the 

Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,”  “From 

Egypt  to  Japan,”  and  “On  the  Desert.”  1  vol., 

crown  8vo,  with  a  map.  $1.50. 

From  the  Christian  at  Work. 

Another  delightful  book  of  travel  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  always  both  fascinates  and  instructs.  True,  many 
have  been  over  the  same  ground  before,  but  none  have 
told  the  story  in  a  more  charming  manner.  ...  At  ev¬ 
ery  step  the  sacred  story  becomes  more  real  and  more 
true.  This  is  a  most  luij)py  faculty  of  the  author,  prom¬ 
inent  in  all  that  he  has  written,  and  especially  so  in  the 
present  instance,  and  gives  that  sense  of  nearness  and 
presence  to  tlie  reader  which  makes  him  feel  that  he 
too  is  a  companion  and  participator  In  the  scones  de¬ 
scribed.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Tower  of  David, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best-preserved  monuments  In  Je¬ 
rusalem,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting,  and 
which  will  give  tlie  reader  some  idea  of  the  fascination 
to  be  found  on  every  page.  ...  It  will  be  impossible 
for  one  to  liegin  this  book  and  not  go  through  it  to  the 
end.  Its  freshness,  picturesque  descriptions,  its  judi¬ 
cious  comments  on  peoples  and  customs— all  painted 
with  a  graphic  realism  seldom  to  be  found  in  works  of 
this  description— Invest  it  with  a  charm  from  which  the 
reader  will  find  it  impossible  to  get  away. 

From  the  Bam  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  book  will  be  sure  to  interest  a  wide  circle  of  read¬ 
ers,  as  its  attractiveness  is  heightened  by  the  admirable 
style. 

f/^-Por  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  BroadwnF.  New  Vorh. 

Presbjterian  Board  of  Publication’s 
LATEST. 

ECCE  TERRA. 

By  Rev.  E.  F.  BURR,  D.D. 

Author  ol  “  Eooe  Omlum,”  “  Pater  Mundl,”  etc. 

This  volume  developes  the  idea  of  tbe  manlteeted  work¬ 
ing  ot  a  Divine  Hand  In  tbe  structure  and  government  of 
the  Earth.  Its  fire,  force,  and  brilliancy  will  give  It  a  high 
place  at  once. 

lUmo.  Price,  $1.45. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY. 

Its  Hlstoryr  nnd  Standards. 

Being  the  BAIRD  LECTURE  for  1882. 

Bp  Rev.  AhEX.  F.  MITCHEhl.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  St.  Mary’s  College, 

St.  Andrew’s  joint  editor  of  "  Minutes  of  tbe 
Westminster  Assembly,”  etc. 

It  Is  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  work  on  this  subject 
heretofore  produced. 

14mo.  Price,  $3.75. 

BIRDS  ANDT^  WATS. 

Ac  mo.  lUnstrated.  Price . $1.45. 

SIX  TEARS  Wm  BORDER. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . 85  Cents. 

PRESBTTERIANISMToR  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  Rev.  R.  P.  KERR. 

*l6mo.  Price . 50  Cents. 

GLIMPSES  or  THElmSTIAL  COUNTRY. 

I  ISinoa  Price . 60  Cents* 

MICHAL  EUiS’S  TEXT. 

16mo.  Illnstmted.  Price . $1.15. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Nnp’t, 


14th  8T.,  81XTH  AVENUE,  nnd  13th  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  WOULD  INVITE  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE 
LADIES  TO  OUR 

TtU  MADE 

Cloth  Suits, 

WHICH  ARE  NOW  SO  POPULAR,  AND  WHICH  WILL 
BE  WORN  SO  GENERALLY  THE  COMING  SEASON, 
OUR  TWO  LEADING  PRICES  WILL  BE 

.  $19.99  and  $23.99. 

THEY  ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY  MEN  TAILORS  IN 
OUR  OWN  WORK-ROOMS,  AND  THE  STYLE  AND 
FINISH  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED.  MATERIALS 
ARE  WARRANTED  ALL  WOOL,  AND  ARE 
IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  SHADES. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THAT  OUR  PRICES  ARE  BELOW  ANY 
OTHER  HOUSE. 

IN  OUR  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

SILKS 

AND 

DRESS  GOODS 

WE  .ABE  SHOWING  NEW  SPRING  FABRICS,  AND  AT 
REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES. 

MAIL  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 

R.  H.  MMY  &  CO. 


James  McCiMry  &  Go. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  8t., 

Will  exhibit  in  their  Retail  Silk 
Department  their  choicest  early 
importations  of  Silks,  Satins,  and 
Velvet  Novelties,  with  appropriate 
Combinations  for  Street  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Costumes. 

As  many  of  the  styles  are  exclus¬ 
ive,  and  cannot  be  reproduced  again 
for  this  season,  an  early  inspection 
is  advised. 

James  McCreary  &  Go. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  St. 


'T'HE  Great  Organ  Patent  CaaeW  ® 
■*’  contested  in  the  courts  for  ^  ' 
thirteen  years  has  resulteil  in  a  final  and 
complete  overthrow  for  tlie  opponents  of 
the  Estey  Organ. 

Tlie  well  earned  leading  position  of  the 
Esteys,  after  years  of  effort,  is  not  easily 
set  aside  by  tbe  cheap  imitators  of  a  day. 

The  intelligent  musical  public  every¬ 
where  will  help  a  decision  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Estey  Organs,  and  an  Dlustrated 
Catalogue,  sent  free  by  tbe  manufacturers 
to  any  address,  will  suggest  many  pleas¬ 
ing  styles. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Bratti,kbouo,  Vt. 


$20  IN— COLD 


will  be  sent  to  the  Iverson  sending  me  the  largest  list  of 
words  made  from  tbe  letters  in  the  two  words  ”  Hawley’s 
Troches.”  Use  as  authority  Webster’s  Dictionary  without 
appendix.  Proper  names,  names  of  places  and  plurals 
not  allowed.  Parties  sending  lists  will  please  inclose  a 
postal  note  or  stamps  for  26  cents  for  a  box  of  Hawley’s 
Celebrate<l  Troches,  s  delicious  confection  for  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Contest  closes  April  Ist.  1884.  Name  of  winner  and 
number  of  words  mailed  each  contestant.  Address 
C.  D.  HAWI.BY,  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  New  York. 


ALABASTINEI 

FOR  FINISHING  WALLS  AND  CEILIN6S, 

Is  the  most  durable  and  economical  material  known.  It  is 
a  valuable  discovery,  and  is  rapidly  superseding  Kalsomlne 
and  other  wall  finish.  Mannfactnred  in  a  variety  of  beau¬ 
tiful  tints,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one.  If  not  for  sale 
in  your  neighborhood,  send  to  tbe 

ALABASTINE  00.,  32  Burling  Slip,  New  York; 

39  Pearl  street,  Boston ;  or  Orand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION,  SYPHMR  &  CO. 


133‘i  Oliest&Tit  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassan  SL,  New  York. 

HE  COMPLETE  H0ME.«S?^ja 

book.  New  editioa.— New  bindings.— illvatfatiou 
from  new  designs.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  price* 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  5>ells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big  work* 
ExcbllbnT  TbrM9.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  Issued 
>^ly  now.  fiRAOLEY.GARRBTSiOlV  Sc  CO.,  66  North  ath  SC» 
Pbuadelphia,  Pa.  Also  other  grand  new  books  and  ■lUea* 

ROCKLAND  COLLEGE 

PROGRESSIVE  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  MUSIC  AND  ART 
SPECIALTIES.  BOTH  SEXES. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  BiLiij  of  Exchange. 

laSUE  Co.MMERCfAL  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkgraphic  Trans¬ 
fer.'!  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  CoLLEcrrioNS  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


ABE  NOW  OFFERING  INDUCEMENTS  IN 

Every  Department  of  Art, 

And  Invite  Inapection  of  their  oolleoUon,  containing  as  It 
do*e  so  many  rare,  beauUfui,  and  curious  piece*  suitabl* 
for  the 

Cablaet  and  for  Horn  Adorniant. 

Particular  attention  i*  paid  to  the  reproduction  of  ho 

BEST  STYLES  OF  FURNITVRE 

Of  Ererj  DescriptiM,  uU  tt  lakntc  Ptkn. 

ESPECIAL  DE8IGI8  MADE  TO  ORDER,  AID 
ESTIMATES  FURII^. 

739  ii  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

Good  Pav  ror  Agewt*.  $100  to  $400  per  moatk 
■ut4o  •elliac  oar  Oao  BMka  4k  Blklos. 

Write  to  J.  C.  MaCartlY  *  C*-,  Phliadelpbia,  Pa. 
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I  DBEIHED. 

’Twas  morning  in  the  harvest-field. 

The  golden  grain  fell  ’neath  the  reaper’s  hand, 

As  one  by  one  each  his  allotted  task 
Falfilled ;  some  binding  for  the  Master's  use 
Nought  but  the  heaviest,  fullest  ears  of  wheat ; 
Others,  reaping  what  they  left,  soon  staggered 
’Neath  their  load  of  golden  grain ;  and  others  still, 
Gleaning  what  had  fallen  from  the  reaper’s  hand, 
Found  many  a  scattered  bursting  head  of  wheat. 
That  lay  unnoticed  as  the  toilers  passed 
That  way.  I  hurried  on  to  join  the  throng. 

My  ardor  warmed,  my  zeal  inspired  anew 
To  bind  some  sheaves  meet  for  the  Master’s  use. 

But  where  I  thought  to  find  the  ripest  grain. 

There  grew  but  worthless  chaff  or  noxious  weeds ; 
Or  others,  wishing  to  increase  their  load. 

Stepped  in  before  and  bore  the  prize  away. 

And  thus  I  toiled  all  day  from  mom  till  eve. 

Until  the  shadows  length’ning  o’er  the  plain 
Warned  that  the  Master  came,  and  I  had  nought 
To  show  but  empty  hands.  The  reapers  passed. 
Each  with  their  burdening  sheaves,  some  falling 
’neath  • 

Their  load.  I  ran  to  raise  them  up,  their  strength 
Eevive  with  water  from  the  spring,  and  helped 
To  bear  the  gleaner’s  smaller  load,  till  where 
The  Master  stood,  with  many  a  jewelled  crown. 
They  laid  their  trophies  down.  I  hastened  not 
To  hear  the  welcome  given,  for  I  had  nought 
To  show,  as  “  nothing  in  my  hands  I  ”  brought. 
Behind  the  serried  ranks  I  stood,  trembling 
To  hear  my  name ;  when  with  a  tender  smile 
Of  love,  the  Master  raised  a  jewelled  crown. 
Inwrought  with  many  a  pearl  and  precious  stone. 
And  coming  even  where  I  stood.  He  placed 
It  on  my  head.  “Accept  thy  crown,”  He  said ; 

“  I’ve  marked  thy  toil  all  day,  and  though  thou’st 
nought 

To  show,  thy  polished  sickle  at  thy  side 
Tells  of  thy  faithfulness  and  arduous  work. 

Soon  others,  where  thou  hast  unconsciously 
Dropped  many  a  precious  seed,  will  gather  in 
The  golden  harvest,  and  thy  acts  of  love 
Have  added  many  jewels  to  thy  crown. 

Not  he  who  has  the  most  to  show  rweives 
The  highest  prize ;  but  he  who  toiling  on 
In  darkness,  doubt,  still  doetti  what  he  can. 

Inherit  then  my  heavenly  joy ;  where  what 
Thou  know’st  not  now,  thou  then  wilt  know !  ” 

Filled  with  surprise  and  joy  I  woke. 

But  was  it  all  a  dream  ?  H.  M. 

Binghamton. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

By  A  E.  Dana,  Eiq. 

In  the  numerous  notices  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
this  country  since  his  death,  there  has  been  a 
partiality,  attributable  in  part  to  his  foreign 
reputation  and  the  reflected  honor  on  Ameri¬ 
can.  literature.  Very  largely  there  has  been 
also  an  expression  of  an  idolatry  which  has 
been  elicited  in  our  own  country  in  a  cla.ss 
who  are  fond  of  dissent  from  common  beliefs, 
and  stili  more  from  the  imiierfectly-trained 
youthful  Intellect,  always  eager  for  the  para¬ 
doxical.  I  do  not  recollect  any  notice  which 
was  wholiy  impartial.  Some  there  doubtless 
were  which  were  extreme  on  the  opposite  side 
from  a  theological  ix)int  of  view. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  to  have 
a  discriminating  estimate,  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes,  w’hich  I  shall  endeav¬ 
or  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Emerson  first  gained  reputation  as  a  lec¬ 
turer,  for  which  occupation  he  was  well  fitted  by 
personal  magnetism,  dignity  of  bearing,  a  mel¬ 
lifluous  voice,  and  a  glittering  eye  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  look  into  the  iienetralia  of  the  interlocu¬ 
tor  or  listener.  His  published  writings  were 
nearly  all  originally  lectures.  From  this  came 
the  peculiar  trait  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  a  congeries  of  striking  remarks,  having 
no  very  close  connection,  rather  than  a  consec¬ 
utive  course  of  thought.  He  deals  little  in  ar¬ 
gument,  other  than  what  may  bo  embraced  in 
an  apothegm.  Graceful  variety  and  startling 
paradox  constitute  the  attraction  of  a  lecture. 
Therefore  while  Emerson  was  pojiular  as  a  lec¬ 
turer,  the  very  qualities  that  made  him  so — 
the  habit  of  mind  that  could  coruscate  in  bril¬ 
liant  lectures— seriously'  impaired  their  perma¬ 
nent  value.  He  is  often  led  into  exaggeration, 
and  thus  in  one  lecture  will  be  found  contra¬ 
dictions  of  what  has  been  said  in  another,  each 
being  the  undue  aiming  at  of  present  effect  by 
a  magnifying  process  like  that  of  an  object- 
lens. 

This  might  ])ass  without  any  great  detriment 
when  limited  to  subjects  of  ordinary  practical 
observation :  for  natural  sense  will  in  time  get 
its  equilibrium,  and  repudiate  what  has  been 
distorted  out  of  proper  proiwrtion.  But  when 
the  brilliant  aphorism  strikes  at  the  root  of 
sound  religious  or  moral  principle,  a  lasting 
injury  ensues.  That  at  least  is  the  result  when, 
instead  of  being  presented  as  a  mere  incident 
in  an  entertainment  of  an  hour,  it  is  put  be¬ 
fore  the  mind  in  a  permanent  form ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  not  a  few  imssages 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings  which  are 
justly  chargeable  with  such  a  maleficent  re¬ 
sult.  More  especially  is  this  the  effect  ui)on 
the  young,  which  is  the  class,  and  particularly 
college  students,  with  whom  Emerson  has  had 
most  general  acceptance.  The  following  cita¬ 
tions  will,  I  think,  sustain  the  opinion  I  have 
expressed : 

“  I  have  known  gentlemen  of  neat  stake  in  the 
oonimunity,  .  .  .  i^eeidents  of  Colleges  and  Gov- 
eniors  and  Senators,  who  held  themselves  bound 
to  sign  every  temperance  pledge,  and  act  with 
Bible  societies  and  missions  and  peace-makers, 
and  cry  ‘Hist-a-boy’  to  every  good  dog”  (Essay 
on  Illusions). 

“The  former  men  believed  in  magic,  by  which 
templee,  i-itiee,  and  men  were  swallowed  up.  .  .  . 
We  are  earning  to  the  secret  of  a  magic  which 
sweeps  out  of  men’s  minds  all  vestige  of  Theism, 

<  j  t  bellels  which  they  and  their  fathers  held  ” 
Id.). 

He  seems  to  concur  with  Carlyle  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  power,  and  contempt  of  all  who  have  it 
not ;  and  in  this  category  is  included,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  analysis,  the  great  mass  of  men : 

“  The  key  to  all  agra  is  imbecility  in  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  men.  This  gives  force  to  the  strong ;  that 
the  multitude  have  no  habit  of  self-reliance  or 
original  action  ”  (Essay  on  Power). 

But  if  we  look  at  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
strength,  we  must  be  struck  by  the  coarse,  and 
what  may  be  called  animal,  basis  which  he  as¬ 
sumes,  combined  with  some  of  the  worst  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  evolved  in  human  character : 

“Coarage,  or  the  degree  of  life,  is  as  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries.  .  .  .  For  porforiu- 
ance  of  great  mark,  it  ni^ds  extraordiuaiy  health. 
Sickness  is  poor-spirite<l,  and  cannot  serve  any 
man.  .  .  .  The  advantage  of  a  strong  pulse  is  not 
to  be  supplied  by  any  labor,  art,  or  concert.” 

And  so  in  the  comiietitions  of  the  world,  he 
says 

“’Tis  a  question  of  stomach  and  constitution. 
The  second  man  is  as  good  as  the  first,  perhaps 
better ;  but  he  has  not  stoutness  or  stomach,  as  the 
first,  and  so  his  wit  seems  over-flue.” 

In  the  school,  the  club,  the  literary  world, 
there  must  be  a  trial  of  strength  with  a  new 
comer,  as  in  the  case  of  a  strange  ox  driven 
into  a  pen  of  cattle :  “  The  weaker  iwirty  finds 
that  his  information  does  not  fit  the  occasion  ” ; 
but  no  amount  of  information  would  help  him 
— “  it  is  an  affair  of  presence  of  mind,  of  atti¬ 
tude,  of  aplomb.”  All  this  is  sensible  enough, 
but  what  follows  is  more  crass :  ”  We  have  a 
certain  instinct  that  where  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  life,  though  gross  and  peccant,  it 
has  its  own  checks  and  purifications,  and  at 
last  will  be  in  harmony  with  moral  laws.” 

Concurrent  with  this  is  his  opinion  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  He  quotes  from  a  French  orator 


that  “The  instincts  of  a  people  are  a  finger¬ 
pointing  of  Providence  always  turned  toward 
real  benefit,”  and  asserts  as  his  own  opinion 
that  the  “  rough-and-ready  ”  class  of  our  own 
country  constitute  the  better  element : 

“  Men  expect  from  good  Whigs  put  into  office  by 
the  respectability  of  the  countrj-,  much  less  skill 
to  deal  with  Mexico,  Spain,  Britain,  or  even  with 
our  own  malcontents,  than  from  a  strong  trans¬ 
gressor  like  Jefferson  or  Jackson.” 

Those  who  have  the  most  of  coarse  energ>' — 
“  the  bruisers,  who  have  run  the  gauntlet  of 
caucus  or  tavern  through  the  County  or  State- 
have  the  good  nature  of  strength  and  courage.” 

On  the  other  hand  he  says 

“It  seems  agreed  that  Churchmen  and  men  of 
refinement  are  not  fit  persons  to  send  to  Congress. 

.  .  .  If  it  be  a  question  between  the  most  civil  and 
the  most  forcible,  I  lean  to  the  last.  These  Hoo- 
siers  and  Suckers  are  really  better  than  the  snivel¬ 
ling  opposition.” 

Then  referring  to  New  England  legislation,  he 
says 

“  The  messages  of  the  Governors  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Legislatures,  are  a  proverb  for  ex¬ 
pressing  a  sham  virtuous  indignation  which  in  the 
course  of  events  is  sure  to  be  belied.” 

But  not  only  does  he  hold  the  coarse  nature 
preferable  as  ha  ving  greater  strength,  and  that 
its  grossness  will  work  itself  off  by  a  sort  of 
fermentation,  but  maintains  with  a  still  great¬ 
er  boldness  of  paradox  that-even  the  intermix¬ 
ture  of  ixvsitive  wickedness  is  an  element  of 
vigor,  and  contributes  to  success  — that  is, 
power : 

“Philanthropic  and  religious  bodies  do  not  com¬ 
monly  make  their  executive  officers  out  of  saints. 
The  communities  founded  by  Socialists,  Jesuits, 
Port  Royalists — the  American  communities  at  New 
Harmony,  at  Brookfarm,  at  Zoar — are  only  possible 
by  installing  Judas  as  steward.  .  .  .  The  pious  and 
charitable  proprietor  has  a  foreman  not  quite  so 
pious  and  charitable.  ...  Of  the  Shaker  Society 
it  was  formerly  a  sort  of  proverb  that  they  always 
sent  the  devil  to  market.  ...  It  is  an  esoteric  doc¬ 
trine  of  society  that  a  little  wickedness  is  good  to 
make  muscle.” 

He  cites  an  instance  of  a  country  inn-keeper 
who  was  a  bully  and  a  swindler,  brought  the 
worst  men  and  women  into  the  town,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  rummies  and  radicals. 

“  Meantime  he  was  civil,  fat,  and  easy  in  his 
own  house,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  .  .  . 
a  knave  that  the  town  could  not  well  spare  ” — 
that  is,  had  more  value  than  the  more  correct, 
but  less  active,  citizen. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
his  observation  of  the  actuality  of  human  life 
was  of  unsurpassed  discrimination  —  micro¬ 
scopic  in  tracing  out  the  minutest  nerve  rain- 
ifications  and  capillary  tubes  of  the  mental 
organism,  if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
demonstration  of  the  surgical  professor  in  the 
dissecting  room ;  and  often  with  this  are  inter¬ 
mingled  suggestive  hints  of  much  value.  But 
while  he  dissects  and  lays  bare  the  weakness¬ 
es  of  men,  he  displays  little  commiseration ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seems  rather  to  follow  the 
precedent  which  he  says  is  set  by  nature ;  “For 
performance  [that  is,  making  sure  of  perform¬ 
ance]  nature  has  no  mercy,  and  sacrifices  the 
performer  to  have  it  done — makes  a  dro])sy  or 
a  tympany  of  him.”  He  even  exceeds  his  prec¬ 
edent  :  for  he  sometimes  prescribes  what  can¬ 
not  be  performed.  He  is  merciless  to  the  weak¬ 
ly.  In  a  passage  before  cited,  he  says  con¬ 
temptuously  “Sickness  is  poor-spirited.”  So 
he  taunts  the  ailing  for  having  an  imbecile 
craving  for  symimthy,  classing  it  even  with 
the  remorse  of  the  criminal :  “  The  sufferers 
parade  their  miseries,  tear  the  lint  from  their 
bruises,  reveal  their  indictable  crimes,  that 
you  may  pity  them.”  All  that  he  has  to  offer 
as  advice  or  admonition — for  sympathy  he  has 
not  at  all,  is  contained  in  this : 

“There  is  one  topic  peremptorily  forbidden  to 
all  well-bred,  to  all  rational  mortals,  namely,  their 
distempers.  If  you  have  not  slept,  ...  if  you 
have  headache,  or  sciatica,  or  the  leprosy,  or  thun¬ 
derstroke,  I  beseech  you  to  hold  your  peace,  and 
not  pollute  the  morning,  to  which  all  the  house¬ 
mates  bring  serene  and  pleasant  thoughts,  by  cor¬ 
ruption  and  groans.” 

This  is  somewhat  akin  to,  and  about  as  kind¬ 
ly  as,  the  greeting  of  Ludovic  Lesby  (in  Quen¬ 
tin  Durward)  to  his  poverty-stricken  nephew, 
who  had  come  in  a  destitute  state  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  “That  is  hard,”  he  said  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  he  was  without  money.  “  Now  I  al¬ 
ways  have— and  I  would  advise  you  to  follow 
my  example— some  odd  gold  chain  or  bracelet 
or  carcanet,  that  serves  for  the  ornament  of 
my  iverson,  and  can  at  need  spare  a  superflu¬ 
ous  link  or  two.”  He  then  tore  off  a  few  links 
from  the  gold  chain  which  he  wore,  and  sent 
them  by  an  attendant  to  Father  Boniface  as  a 
guerdon  for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  parents  of  the  nephew’,  and  curses 
upon  the  raiders  by  whom  they  had  been  slain ; 
and  then  departed  without  offering  anything 
from  his  purse  to  the  needy  youth,  or  even 
ivaying  for  the  wine  which  he  had  ordered  at 
the  inn  where  they  had  met! 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Emerson  was  re¬ 
ligions,  though  not  orthodox.  I  find  this  en¬ 
dorsement  most  emphasized  by  those  whom 
we  should  not  look  to  as  of  much  authority  on 
any  religious  question.  Tyndall  gives  as  a 
reason  for  quoting  often  from  Emerson’s  wri¬ 
tings,  that  he  was  profoundly  religious. 

The  eulogy  of  Emerson  by  Moncure  Conway 
would,  if  accepted,  make  it  necessary  for  all 
theologians,  and  even  all  professing  Christians, 
to  come,  us  it  were,  to  the  shrine  of  Emerson, 
and  learn  of  him  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in 
religion— that  is  to  say,  the  very  little  that 
should  be  conceded  to  it  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
human  knowledge,  of  the  entirety  of  which  he 
holds  Emerson  to  be  the  grand  interpreter. 

We  have  a  practical  test  how  far  the  relig¬ 
ious  element  in  Emerson  was  in  accord  with 
any  system  that  was  ever  embraced,  or  ever 
can  be,  under  the  designation  of  Christianity, 
in  the  statement  w’hich  he  makes  himself, 
that  if  it  were  a  question  what  one  of  the  great 
master  works  of  the  world  should  be  saved  out 
of  a  general  wreck — Plato,  the  Bible,  Shakes- 
l>eare,  Plutarch— he  should  choose  the  last,  the 
historian  of  great  men ! 

B£  DECIBBJD. 

A  man  of  twenty-five  years,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  came  to  church.  As  he  was  tying  his 
horses,  an  elder  said  to  him  “  Are  you  going  to 
unite  with  the  church  to-day  ? ”  “I had  not  in¬ 
tended  to.”  The  elder  had  noticed  his  thought¬ 
ful  attention  at  church,  and  had  been  with  tlie 
pastor  in  “  family-visiting  ”  at  this  man’s  liouse. 
“You  had  better  decide  now  for  Christ,”  said 
the  elder.  “  I  have  decided  ;  I  am  trusting 
Christ  as  my  Saviour,”  said  the  man.  “  Then 
wont  you  go  and  tell  the  Consistory  so  ?  ”  said 
the  elder.  “  Yes,”  said  he  ;  and  he  then  united 
with  the  church,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  been  a  constant  earnest  worker  in  the 
church  and  a  consistent  member  thereof. 

To  thoughtful,  earnest  persons  not  yet  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  Christian  hope,  this  incident  commends 
prompt  action  in  giving  the  heart  to  Christ 
The  Scripture  declaration  is  “  Now  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  And 
each  clause  of  this  verse  begins  with  the  inter¬ 
jection  “  Behold !  ”  to  call  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  promise  for  to-morrow. 

There  is  also  in  this  incident  a  lesson  for  Chris¬ 
tians.  This  elder  was  watching  for  souls.  It 
was  just  the  time  and  the  circumstances,  and 
he  knew  his  man.  It  was  “  a  word  fitly  spoken.” 

I  feel  convinced  that  every  man  has  given 
him  of  God  much  more  than  he  has  any  idea 
of,  and  that  he  can  help  on  the  world’s  work 
more  than  he  knows  of.  What  we  want  is  the 
single  eye  that  we  may  see  what  our  work  is, 
the  humility  to  accept  it,  however  lowly,  the 
faith  to  do  it  for  God,  the  perseverance  to  go 
on  till  death. — Norman  McLeod. 


(STljilUrtn  at 

THE  BLUE  JAT. 

The  blue  jay  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
brave  our  cold  and  rigid  Winter.  When  the 
earth  is  covered  with  snow,  his  striking  dress 
of  blue  gives  variety  to  the  cheerless  landscape, 
as  he  darts  here  and  there  among  the  leafless 
trees,  w’hile  his  piercing  cry  is  carried  for  a 
long  distance  on  the  clear,  frosty  air.  Vigilant 
and  thievish,  when  the  snow  deepens  he  be¬ 
comes  quite  social,  and  diligently  seeks  about 
the  farmer’s  outbuildings  for  his  scanty  fare, 
spying,  eating,  and  disappearing  on  a  moment’s 
warning.  They  often  visit  the  corn-crib,  and 
from  between  the  slats  make  a  hasty  meal. 

The  jays  are  fond  of  nuts,  and  a  keen  observ¬ 
er  will  notice  the  frequent  trips  they  make  to 
the  neighboring  chestnut  trees,  probably  bear¬ 
ing  the  nuts  aloft,  and  storing  them  away  in  a 
hole  of  a  partially  decayed  tree  against  the 
time  of  need.  Who  has  not  heard  a  troop  of 
jays  in  the  corner  of  the  woods  make  the  air 
ring  with  their  cries  ?  and  one  can  very  seldom 
discover  what  it  is  all  about. 

In  the  Summer  we  see  the  jay  under  less  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions.  Then  he  moves  in  and  out 
noiselessly  among  the  robins  and  song  birds, 
breaking  up  their  nests  and  destroying  the 
eggs.  The  robins  raise  the  alarm,  and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  jay  put  com¬ 
pletely  to  flight  by  a  mother-bird.  The  owls 
and  the  jays  are  always  at  odds.  When  the 
jay  has  discovered  the  ow’l’s  daylight  retreat 
in  an  old  hollow  tree,  he  cries  out  wildly,  and 
all  the  neighboring  jays  gather  to  help  with 
the  fun.  With  taunts  they  surround  the  owl, 
and  the  latter,  horror-stricken,  retreats  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  his  hiding-place.  The  jay, 
when  disturbed  by  the  crows  in  nesting,  has 
been  known  to  build  within  fifteen  feet  of  hu¬ 
man  habitations.  How  wisely  he  knows  the 
crows  will  not  follow  him  there. 

The  jay  builds  a  nest  of  brush  and  fine  twigs 
about  ten  feet'from  the  ground,  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  The  close-sit¬ 
ting  mother,  with  her  head  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
larly  elevated,  covers  five  eggs  of  ashen  gray 
mottled  w’ith  brown.  The  trips  to  and  from 
the  nest  are  models  of  secrecy.  Woe  unto  any 
bird  that  ventures  near  the  jay’s  tree  during 
her  reign!  Two  or  three  woolly  fledgelings 
are  the  usual  result  of  all  this  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  And  the  mother-bird  continues  to  cover 
and  protect  them  till  they  are  able  to  fly.  Then 
some  balmy  evening  the  young  ones  will  hop 
up  on  one  of  the  nesting  branches,  and  while 
dreamily  watching  the  Summer  sun  sink  be¬ 
hind  the  western  hills,  will  ponder  on  the  new 
world  that  they  will  launch  forth  into  on  the 
morrow.  The  young  jays  usually  flock  with 
their  i)arents  until  the  following  Spring. 

SOHE  YOUNG  HEROES.  ^ 

[From  The  Panny.] 

Ill  a  ceitain  school  a  knot  of  boys  had  their 
heads  together  disputing  about  something. 
You  could  never  guess  what,  if  you  tried.  It 
would  all  have  seemed  strange  to  you — the 
schoolroom,  the  teacher  and  the  scholars,  their 
odd  dress  and  odder  speech.  It  was  in  far-off 
Asia,  and  the  scholars  were  not  orderly  as  ours. 
The  boys  talked  when  they  pleased,  and  made 
so  much  din  that  one  could  hardly  hear  them¬ 
selves  think. 

Missionaries  had  come  to  this  city  and  open¬ 
ed  schools  and  churches  to  teach  the  people 
that  they  must  worship  God  alone,  and  tliat 
Jesus  died  to  save  them.  When  the  natives 
found  that  their  boys  were  beginning  to  stray 
into  Protestant  schools,  they  said  “  We  must 
start  schools  of  our  own,”  and  so  they  started 
one  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Some  of  the  boys  had 
already  learned  to  love  Jesus,  to  sing  sweet 
hymns,  and  to  read  the  Bible. 

The  teacher  in  this  school  was  a  very  bitter 
enenny  of  the  new  religion,  so  he  listened  sharp¬ 
ly  that  day  when  he  heard  a  discussion  going 
on  among  the  boys.  It  was  not  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  w'as  Something  like  this  ; 

One  boy  said  it  was  not  right  to  worship 
pictures  of  saints,  nor  to  kiss  them,  and  burn 
candles  before  them.  Another  one  said  “  It  is 
right ;  it’s  the  only  true  religion.” 

Others  joined  in  with  the  first  boy,  and  said 
it  was  wrong,  and  that  we  must  worship  none 
but  God.  Tlien  the  dispute  grew  warmer,  and 
there  were  cries  of  “  Heretic !  heretic !  mean 
old  heretic  !  mean  old  Protestant !  ”  and  so  on. 

The  teacher  had  made  up  his  mind  that  this 
thing  must  be  stopped  ;  that  the  boys  must  not 
go  any  more  where  they  would  hear  such  bad 
doctrine,  so  he  said  in  a  loud,  strong  voice, 

“  Boys,  stand  up  !  ”  They  all  stood  up. 

“  Now  let  all  the  Protestants  step  out.” 

He  did  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  dure 
to  confess  to  him  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  but 
those  little  Christians  must  have  remembered 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Saviour,  how  He  said 
‘  If  any  man  will  confess  Me  on  the  earth,  I 
also  will  confess  him  before  My  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  then  seven  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  stepped  out.  The  teacher  was  amaz¬ 
ed. 

“  What !’.’  he  said,  “  don’t  you  believe  in  wor¬ 
shipping  the  pictures  of  saints?  ” 

“  No  sir,  we  don’t ;  and  please,  sir,”  said  the 
bravest  of  them  all,  “if  Jesus  wanted  us  to 
worship  pictures  of  the  saints,  wouldn’t  He  have 
left  us  His  own  picture  to  worship  ?  ” 

This  was  an  unanswerable  argument,  but  the 
tyrant  teacher  did  not  let  them  know  how  they 
had  cornered  him.  He  said  :  “  Boys,  how  shall 
these  heretics  be  punished  ?  ”  and  the  boys  de¬ 
cided  they  must  be  “  spit  upon.” 

So  the  whole  school  formed  a  procession  and 
marched  around  those  seven,  spitting  upon 
them  as  they  went. 

“  Now  sing,”  the  teacher  said,  and  all  the 
school  except  the  seven  struck  up  one  of  their 
patriotic  songs. 

“  Sing,  I  ted  you  !  ”  he  said  to  the  seven, 

“  We  will,  if  you  will  sing  the  songs  of  Jesus,” 
was  the  grand  answer  of  the  martyrs. 

“  Sing  it  yourselves !  ”  said  the  teacher ;  and, 
wonderful  to  tell,  this  sweet  song  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  astonished  teacher : 

Must  Jesus  bear  the  cross  alone, 

And  all  the  world  go  free? 

No,  there’s  a  cross  for  every  one. 

And  there’s  a  oro.ss  for  me. 

HOW  A  NEW  TESTAMENT  BECAME  A  SCHOOL-BOOK 
IN  CHINA. 

A  Chinese  merchant  came  into  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  Chapel  in  Shanghai,  and  after 
talking  with  him  for  a  short  time.  Dr.  Y'atf's 
sold  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
took  it  to  his  home,  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  away,  and  after  about  three  months  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  the  chapel.  He  came  back  to 
say  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
book  was  not  complete,  that  surely  it  must 
have  other  parts,  and  so  he  came  to  get  the 
Old  Testament,  as  he  had  read  and  8tudi“d  the 
New.  What  had  ho  done  with  the  New  Testa-  ] 
ment?  He  had  taken  it  home  and  had  shown 
it  to  the  schoolmasters  and  the  reading  people. 
They  said  “  This  is  a  good  lxx>k ;  Confucius 
himself  must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it.”  As  there  was  only  one  copy,  they  unstitch¬ 
ed  this  one,  and  took  it  leaf  by  leaf,  and  all 
those  who  could  write  took  a  leaf  home.  They 
made  twelve  or  fifteen  complete  copies  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  introduced  it  into  their 
schools  without  any  “conscience  clause.”  It 
was  introduced  us  a  class-book  throughout  the 
district  for  heathen  schools. — Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey. 

“  Mother,”  remarked  a  daughter  of  the  house, 
“  I  believe  I  don’t  care  for  that  doll  old  Santa 
what’s-his-name  gave  me  on  last  Christmas.” 
“  You  don’t  want  it !  ”  exclaimed  the  mother  ; 
“and  pray  why  don’t  you  want  it?”  “Be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  jersey  on,  and  jerseys  are  get¬ 
ting  to  be  so  frightfully  common  now,  you 
know.”  _ 

A  Japanese  boy’s  first  composition  in  Eng¬ 
lish:  “The  Cat.  The  cat  is  a  small  cattle. 
When  he  see  a  rat  be  luminate  bis  eye.” 


THE  SPARROW. 

I  returned  home  from  the  chase,  and  wander¬ 
ed  through  an  alley  in  my  garden.  My  dog 
bounded  before  me.  Suddenly  he  checked 
himself,  and  moved  forward  cautiously,  as  if 
he  scented  game,  I  glanced  down  the  alley, 
and  perceived  a  young  sparrow  with  a  yellow 
beak,  and  down  upon  its  head.  He  had  fallen 
out  of  the  nest  (the  wind  was  shaking  the 
beeches  in  the  alley  violently),  and  lay  motion¬ 
less  and  helpless  on  the  ground,  with  his  little 
unfledged  wings  extended. 

The  dog  approached  it  softly,  when  suddenly 
an  old  sparrow  with  a  black  breast  quitted  a 
neighboring  tree,  dropped  like  a  stone  right 
before  the  (log’s  nose,  and  with  ruffied  plumage 
and  chirping  desperately  and  pitifully,  sprang 
twice  at  the  open,  grinning  mouth.  He  had 
come  to  protect  his  little  one  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life.  His  little  body  trembled  all  over,  his 
voice  was  hoarse,  he  was  in  agony — he  offered 
himself. 

The  dog  must  have  seemed  a  gigantic  mon¬ 
ster  to  him.  But  in  spite  of  that,  lie  had  not 
remained  safe  on  his  lofty  bough.  A  power 
stronger  than  his  own  will  had  forced  him 
down.  The  dog  stood  still,  and  turned  away. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  also  felt  this  power.  I 
hastened  to  call  him  back,  and  w’ent  away  with 
a  feeling  of  respect.  Yes  ;  smile  not !  I  felt  a 
respecit  for  this  heroic  little  bird,  and  for  the 
depth  of  his  paternal  love. 

Love,  I  reflected,  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
the  fear  of  death  ;  it  is  love  alone  that  supports 
and  animates  all, — Tourgeneiff. 

HOW  GRANDPA'S  BOOTS  GOT  INTO  THE  RIVER. 

BY  MABY  E.  BAMFORD. 

Do  you  like  playing  in  an  old  garret  ?  I  do. 
In  my  garret  there  are  whole  b^arrels  of  old, 
yellow  books  and  papers,  and  there  are  butter¬ 
nuts,  and  a  red  wooden  cradle  behind  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  lots  of  things  ! 

When  mamma  has  the  headache,  my  sister 
Lucy  and  I  always  play  in  this  garret. 

We  place  corn-cobs  clear  across  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  then  play  that  one  part  of  the 
room  belongs  to  Lucy,  and  the  other  to  me. 

We  have  four  dolls  apiece,  and  we  dress  them 
and  ourselves  in  all  the  queer  things  we  find  in 
the  old  boxes  and  drawer’s,  and  then  ‘go  to  see 
each  other.’ 

One  day  I  put  grandpa’s  boots  over  my  shoes, 
and  grandma’s  black  hood  on  my  head,  and 
with  my  dolls,  made  a  call  on  Lucy. 

When  Lucy  heard  me  rap  on  the  old  spin¬ 
ning-wheel,  which  we  played  was  our  door,  she 
said 

‘  How  do  you  do,  grandma  ?  Is  your  cold 
better  to-day  ?  ’ 

‘  It’s  no  better,  thank  you,’  said  I.  ‘  I  guess 
my  days  are  about  numbered  ;  ’  and  to  keep 
from  laughing,  I  just  coughed  a  little. 

After  awhile  we  played  ‘  go  to  meeting,’  and 
we  had  a  nice  band  of  music — for  we  had  made 
some  cornstalk  fiddles  that  day,  and  Willie,  my 
big  brother,  had  made  a  willow  whistle  for  each 
of  us. 

Our  congregation  of  eight  dolls  may  not  have 
understood  the  sermon,  but  we  knew  they  were 
pleased  with  the  choir,  although  Lucy’s  oldest 
doll,  Jane  Kedshoes,  was  looking  at  a  big  cob¬ 
web  all  meeting  time. 

After  an  hour  or  two,  Lucy  said  she  was  tired 
of  staying  in  the  old  garret,  like  flies  and  spi¬ 
ders. 

‘Let’s  us  go  down  to  mamma,’  said  she. 

‘  We  mustn’t,’  said  1,  ‘  for  she  is  sick,  and 
asleep,  I  guess.’ 

‘  What  shall  wo  do,  then  ?  ’  asked  Lucy. 

‘We  might  go  down  the  back  stairs  and  take 
a  walk  in  the  street.’ 

‘  O  do  !  And  let  us  go  dresst'd  just  as  we  are, 
and  ‘  pertend  ’  we’re  old  folks  travelling  for  our 
health.  But  how  will  you  get  down  tire  strvirs 
with  grandpa’s  boots  on?’ 

‘  O  I’ll  just  take  them  off  and  put  them  on 
again  in  the  wood-shed.’ 

‘All  right,’  replied  Lucy,  ‘and  I’ll  put  on 
grandpa’s  straw  hat,  and  take  his  green  um¬ 
brella,  ’cause  it  might  rain.’ 

We  managed  to  reach  tire  shed  without  dis¬ 
turbing  any  of  the  folks,  and  when  I  got  my 
boots  on  again,  we  went  out  the  gate  as  a  pro- 
ct'ssion  of  two. 

Lucy  went  ahead,  because  she  was  braver 
than  I,  and  her  boots  didn’t  bother  her  cither. 

She  peeped  into  the  shops  and  stores ;  and 
some  of  the  folks  laughed  at  us,  and  one  man 
said  he  guessed  ‘some  gipsies  had  come  to 
town,’  while  another  man  gave  us  some  candy. 
A  little  black  dog  barked  at  us  in  one  place,  and 
we  met  two  ugly-looklng  caterpillars  on  the 
sidewalk  that  I  was  afraid  of ;  but  by-and-by 
we  came  to  some  stone  stops  and  sat  down  to 
r(«t  and  eat  oirr  candy. 

When  we  were  rested,  Lucy  said 

‘  We  are  almost  to  the  river  ;  let  us  go  down 
there  and  get  some  blackberries  off  the  bushes 
that  grow  close  by.’ 

‘  O  don’t !  ’  said  I.  ‘  I  am  afraid  of  the  water.’ 

‘  I  aint  afraid,’  replied  Lucy. 

And  she  ran  ahead,  until  she  reached  the 
bushes  on  the  bank,  while  I  followed. 

‘  Do  be  careful,  Lucy,’  said  I.  ‘  If  we  should 
fall  into  the  river  the  big  whales  would  eat  us 
up,  and  mamma  told  us  never  to  go  near  the 
river.’ 

‘  But  wo  are  here,  and  might  as  well  stay 
awhile.  Where  are  the  whales  ?  ’ 

‘  I  guess  they  are  ’way  in  there’  said  I,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  river-bed. 

‘  W’ell,  I’d  like  to  see  a  whale.  Is  that  one 
there  ?  ’  she  said,  pointing  down  the  stream,  and 
stepping  forward. 

The  gravel  and  sand  gave  way  just  then,  and 
she  began  to  fall,  when  I  caught  her  dress,  and 
drew  her  on  the  bank,  but  grandpa’s  boots 
made  me  stumble,  and  I  fell  headlong  into  the 
river. 

I  heard  Lucy  scream  as  I  touched  the  water, 
and  I  thought  what  a  bad  girl  I’d  been  to  run 
away  from  the  old  garret,  and  wondered  if  the 
whale  would  really  eat  me,  as  it  did  Jonah. 

How  the  water  did  choke  me!  At  last,  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  sleep,  and  I  never  knew 
any  more  until  I  found  myself  in  bed,  and  the 
doctor  and  mamma  were  rubbing  my  hands 
and  chest. 

As  quick  as  I  could  speak,  I  asked  for  Lucy, 
for  I  was  afraid  she  had  tumbled  into  the  river, 
too. 

‘  Lucy  is  safe,’  said  mamma— ‘  umbrella  and 
aU.’ 

‘  And  how  did  I  get  out  of  the  water  ?  ’  I 
asked. 

‘  A  man  who  saw  you  fall  in  the  river  jump¬ 
ed  in,  ivnd  brought  you  safe  to  land.’ 

‘  I  am  so  glad  he  saw  me,’  said  I.  ‘  I  was 
dreadful  bad  to  run  away;  but  mamma.  I’ll 
never  do  it  again.’ 

And  I  never  did. 

I  am  bigger  than  I  was  then,  and  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  any  whales  in  the  river,  but 
Lucy  and  I  like  the  old  garret  better  than  we 
used  to,  and  play  there  every  day. 

There  isone  thing  though,  that  I  always  miss 
when  I  go  to  dress  up  to  play  ‘  go  to  meeting,’ 
and  that  is  my  grandpa’s  boots.  You  see,  they 
were  so  large  that  they  came  off  when  I  tum¬ 
bled  in  the  water,  and  now  I  have  to  just  wear 
shoes. — Golden  Days. 

SOLDIER  AND  THISTLE. 

Little  Minnie,  in  her  eagerness  after  flowers, 
wounded  her  hand  on  a  sharp,  prickly  thistle. 
Tliis  made  her  cry  with  pain  at  first  and  pout 
with  vexation  afterward.  ‘  I  do  wish  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  thistle  in  this  world,’ 
she  said  pettishly. 

‘And  yet  the  Scottish  nation  think  so  much 
of  it  that  they  engrave  it  on  the  national  arms,’ 
said  her  mother. 

‘  It  is  the  last  flower  that  I  should  pick  out,’ 
said  Minnie.  ‘I  am  sure  they  might  have 
found  a  great  many  nicer  ones  even  among  the 
weeds.’ 

‘  But  the  thistle  did  them  such  good  service 
once,’  said  her  mother,  ‘  they  learned  to  esteem 
it  very  highly.  One  time  the  Danes  invaded 
Scotland,  and  they  prepared  to  make  an  attack 
on  a  sleeping  garrison.  So  they  crept  along 
barefooted  as  still  as  possible,  until  they  were 
almost  on  the  spiot.  Just  at  that  moment  a 
barefooted  soldier  stepped  on  a  great  thistle, 
and  the  hurt  made  him  utter  a  sharp,  shrill 
cry  of  pain.  The  sound  awoke  the  sleepers, 
and  each  man  sprang  to  his  arms.  They  fought 
with  great  bravery,  and  the  invaders  were  driv¬ 
en  back  with  great  loss.  So  you  see  the  thistle 


saved  Gcotland,  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
placed  on  their  seal  as  their  national  flower.’ 

‘  Well,  I  never  suspected  that  so  small  a 
thing  could  save  a  nation,’  said  Minnie  thought¬ 
fully  .—Young  Churchman. 

DAISIES. 

You  sleepy  little  daisies, 

All  covered  up  to-night 
Beneath  your  dainty  blankets 
Of  fleecy  snow  so  white, 

I  wonder  what  you’re  dreaming 
Through  all  these  Winter  naps. 

Asleep  so  snug  and  cozy 
In  your  little  ruffled  caps. 

I  half  believe  you  daisies 
Are  hiding  in  these  beds ; 

Afraid  Jack  Frost  will  catch  you. 

You’ve  covered  up  your  heads. 

Now  tell  me,  have  I  guessed  it, 

And  is  it  really  so. 

You  little  drowsy  darlings. 

Asleep  beneath  the  snow  ? 

But  never  spake  a  daisy 
t>ne  single,  little  word ; 

The  dreamy,  dainty  darlings, 

I  don’t  believe  they  heani. 

But  when  the  queen  of  Springtime 
Shall  come  from  ’mid  her  bowers. 

With  bells  and  trumpets  sounding 
To  waken  all  the  flowers — 

When  shining,  sparkling  dewdrops 
Shall  fill  the  buttercup. 

And  glad,  warm  rays  of  sunshine 
Shall  drink  their  blankets  up— 

O  then  these  little  daisies 
Will  wake  with  sweet  surprise, 

Ajid  kiss  us  all  good-morning. 

And  open  wide  their  eyes. 

— The  Cbleago  Tribune. 

THE  LITTLE  GaEIBTLEMAN. 

The  three  o’clock  car  down  Linden  avenue 
carried'  about  the  usual  load,  when  my  friend 
and  I  entered  after  a  weary  ramble  through 
the  paik.  There  was  an  old  lady  with  white 
hair  and  that  peaceful  expression  of  one  who 
has  come  near  to  the  end'  of  the  struggle,  and 
can  see  the  restful  plaiu»  beyond  the  gates. 
Opposite  sat  a  pale  young  woman  with  a  heavy 
bundle  in  her  lap,  from  which  peeped  tlie  cor¬ 
ners  of  men’s  underclothing,  which  doubtless 
she  had  finished  with  a  si^i  of  relief  and 
thoughts  of  the  bit  of  hard-earned  money 
which  was  now  rightfully  hers.  Two  young 
mothers  with  bright-eyed  children  came  next, 
and  in  the  corner  was  “  only  a  boy,”  a  lad  of 
ten  or  twelve.  He  was  busily  engaged  in  pluok^ 
ing  the  green  leaves  from  a  quantity  of  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  sweet-scented  shrub,  but  on  our 
entering  the  car,  be  gave  his  attention  to  us 
until  I  had  the  fares  ready ;  then  with  quick 
courtesy  ho  placed  them  in  the  box  for  me,  and 
acknowledged  my  thanks  with  a  smile. 

Returning  to  the  pleasant  task  of  assorting 
the  fragrant  blossoms,  he  was  not  oblivious  of 
anything  that  happened  in  the  car.  One  of  the 
restless  babies  dropped  the  toy  which  it  had 
been  holding,  but  our  young  gentleman  in¬ 
stantly  restored  it.  Presently  he  saw  the  pale 
girl  watching  his  busy  hands,  and  stepping 
across  the  car  he  laid  a  handful  of  flowers  in 
her  lap.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
hastily  murmured  her  thanks,  and  some  broken 
words  about  “  mother”  and  “ the  countiy,’’ 

I  doubt  not  those  blossoms  brightened  many 
weary  hours. 

Who  can  tell  the  power  such  a  small  action 
may  exert  ?  It  is  the  small  things  of  the  earth 
which  shall  confound  the  great,  and  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  a  sunbeam  across  the  path  of  another 
may  save  some  sore  heart  from  desjiair. 

Our  young  friend  then  gave  each  of  us  a  i)or- 
tion  of  his  treasure,  stopped  the  car  for  the  old 
lady,  and  he  gave  her  his  hand  to  steady  her 
feeble  steps. 

We  left  the  car  soon  after,  but  I  doubt  not 
he  finished  the  trip  in  the  same  way.  My 
friend,  who  was  a  disbeliever  in  boys,  was 
warm  in  this  one’s  praise,  but  feared  he  was 
only  one  among  a  thousand  of  a  different  kind. 
But  why  need  this  be  so  ?  Try  such  a  way  for 
yourselves,  boys,  and  see  how  good  it  is. — Rural 
Home. 

BOOKS  MADE  OF  CLAY. 

Far  away  beyond  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  of  Tigris,  lie  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh.  Not  long  since 
huge  mounds  of  earth  and  stone  marked  the 
place  where  the  palaces  and  walls  of  the  proud 
capital  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire  stood. 
The  spade,  flist  of  the  Frenchman,  then  of  the 
Englishman,  has  cleared  all  the  earth  away, 
and  laid  bare  all  that  remains  of  the  old  streets 
and  palaces  where  the  princes  of  Assyria  walk¬ 
ed  and  lived.  The  gods  they  worshipped  and 
the  books  they  read  have  all  been  revealed  to 
the  sight  of  a  wondering  world.  The  most  cu¬ 
rious  of  all  the  curious  things  preserved  in  this 
wonderful  manner  are  the  clay  books  of  Nine¬ 
veh. 

The  chief  library  of  Nineveh  wascontained 
in  the  palace  of  Konyunjik.  The  clay  books 
which  it  contains  are  composed  of  sets  of  tab¬ 
lets  covered  with  very  small  writing.  The  tab¬ 
lets  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  when  several  of 
them  are  used  for  one  book,  the  first  line  of  the 
tablet  following  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
one  preceding  it.  The  writing  on  the  tablets 
was  of  course  done  when  the  clay  was  soft,  and 
then  it  was  baked  to  harden  it.  Then  each  tab¬ 
let  or  book  was  numbered,  and  assigned  to  a 
place  in  the  library  with  a  corresponding  num¬ 
ber,  so  that  the  librarian  couM  readily  find  it, 
just  as  our  librarians  of  to-day  number  the 
books  we  read. 

Among  these  books  are  to  be  found  collec¬ 
tions  of  hymns  (to  the  gods),  descriptions  of 
animals  and  birds,  stones  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  history,  travels,  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  those 
little  Ninevite  children  of  long  ago  took  the 
same  delight  that  young  readers  now  do  in 
stories  of  the  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  of  As¬ 
syria. 

The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  great 
students  of  Astronomy.  The  method  of  telling 
time  by  the  sun,  and  of  marking  it  by  the  in¬ 
strument  called  a  sun-dial,  was  invented  by  the 
latter  nation.  None  of  our  modern  clocks  and 
watches  can  be  compared  to  the  sun-dial  for 
accuracy.  Indeed,  we  have  to  regulate  our 
modem  inventions  by  the  old  Babylonian  one. 

THE  BOAT  DMELLERS. 

The  bappicst-looking  persons  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  Canton  are  the  inhabitants  of 
boats.  Children  are  reared,  married,  and  die 
in  these  boat-houses,  knowing  no  other  life  than 
that  of  their  parents  before  them,  and  that  life 
a  continual  struggle  to  gain  from  the  water  by 
fishing  and  rowing,  enough  to  keep  the  appe¬ 
tite  satisfled  and  a  scanty  supply  of  clothing 
for  the  body.  Most  of  these  boats  are  manned 
by  women  ;  and  though  their  life  is  a  hard  one, 
and  they  row  and  scull  and  push  and  scrub 
their  little  homes,  and  cook  the  rice  and  look 
alter  the  babies,  and  then  have  to  hand  over 
their  hard  earnings  to  their  lord. 

On  the  rear  end  of  those  house-boats  is  a 
willow-coop  full  of  chickens,  and  on  many  a 
pot  of  growing  vegetables  or  green  stuff,  which 
gives  a  garden  look  to  the  small  deck.  The 
baby  is  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the  mat  roof 
above,  while  the  older  ones  wear  a  gajly  paint¬ 
ed  gourd  or  a  piece  of  bamboo  on  their  backs, 
so  that  in  case  they  should  fall  overboard  they 
would  float.  Wee  little  ones  are  given  an  oar 
and  learn  the  stroke  by  the  time  they  can  walk, 
so  that  while  very  young  they  are  really  of 
help  to  the  mother  in  guiding  and  propelling 
the  boat. — Round  the  World  Letters. 

Little  Johnny  Fizzletop,  aged  six  years,  who 
is  one  of  an  Austin  family  of  ten  children,  was 
taken  out  in  a  buggy  for  a  ride  with  his  mother 
a  few  days  ago.  As  they  drove  past  a  small 
cottage  of  two  rooms,  Johnny  called  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  attention  to  it,  who  remarked  that  it  was 
a  very  small  house.  “Yes,”  replied  Johnny 
meditatively,  “  it’s  small,  but  it  would  be  plenty 
big  enough  for  our  family  if  it  wasn’t  for  pa 
and  the  children.” _ 

A  little  girl  who  slept  near  her  mother’s  bed¬ 
side,  was  taught  not  to  wake  her  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  One  morning,  after  her  mother  awoke, 
she  said  ‘  You’ve  had  a  nice  nap,  mamma,  and 
didn’t  I  keep  still?’  ‘How  did  you  know  I 
was  asleep,  my  child  ?  ’  ‘  ’Cause  ycu  breathed 
a  loud  noise,  mamma.’  ‘  Why,  Btisie,  what  do 
you  moan  ?  ’  ‘  Well,  then,  you  purred,  mamma.’ 


THE  cmCKADES. 

He  excellence,  the  bird  of  the  merry 

heart.  Tbei’e  is  a  notion  current,  to  be  sure, 
that  all  birds  are  merry ;  but  that  is  one  of 
those  second-hand  opinions  which  a  man  who 
begins  to  observe  for  himself  soon  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  up.  With  many  birds  life  is  a 
hard  struggle.  Enemies  are  numerous,  and 
the  food  supply  is  too  often  scanty.  Of  some 
species  it  is  probable  that  very  few  die  in  their 
beds.  But  the  chickadee  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  all  forebodings.  His  coat  is  thick,  his 
heart  is  brave,  and  whatever  may  happen, 
something  will  be  found  to  eat.  “Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  ”  is  his  creed, 
which  he  accepts,  not  “  for  substance  of  doc¬ 
trine,”  but  literally.  No  matter  how  bitter  the 
wind  or  how  deep  the  snow,  you  will  never  find 
the  chickadee,  as  we  say,  under  the  weather. 

It  is  this  perennial  good  humor,  I  suppose, 
which  makes  other  birds  so  fond  of  his  com¬ 
panionship  ;  and  their  example  might  well  be 
heeded  by  persons  who  suffer  from  moocis  of 
depression.  Such  unfortunates  could  hardly 
do  better  than  to  court  the  society  of  the  jby- 
ous  tit.  His  w’histle  and  chirps,  his  graceful  '* 
feats  of  climbing  and  hanging,  and  withal  his 
engaging  familiarity  (for,  of  course,  such  good 
nature  as  his  could  not  consort  with  suspicious¬ 
ness)  would  most  likely  send  them  home  in  a 
more  Christian  frame.  The  time  will  come,  we 
may  hope,  when  doctors  will  prescribe  bird¬ 
gazing  instead  of  blue-pill. 

To  illustrate  the  chickadee’s  truthfulness,  I 
may  mention  that  a  friend  of  mine  captured 
one  in  a  butterfly- net,  and  carrying  him  into 
the  house,  let  him  loose  in  the  sitting-room. 
The  little  stranger  was  at  home  immediately, 
and  seeing  the  window  full  of  plants,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  go  over  them  carefully,  picking  all  the 
lice  with  which  such  window-gardens  are  al- 
vrays  more  or  loss  infested.  A  little  later  he 
was  taken  into  my  friend’s  lap,  and  soon  he 
climbed  up  to  his  shoulder  ;  and  after  hopping 
about  for  a  few  minutes  on  his  coat-collar,  he 
selected  a  comfortable  roosting-place,  tucked 
his  head  under  his  wing  and  went  to  sleep,  and 
slept  on  undisturbed  while  carried  from  one 
room  to  another.  Probably  the  chickadee  s  na¬ 
ture  is  not  of  the  deepest  I  have  never  seen 
him  when  his  joy  rose  to  ecstacy.  Still,  his  feel¬ 
ings  are  not  shallow,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
the  pair  to  each  other  and  to  their  offspring  is 
of  the  highest  order.  The  female  has  some¬ 
times  to  be  taken  off  the  nest,  and  even  to  be 
held  in  the  hand,  before  the  eggs  can  be  ex¬ 
amined. — Atlantic. 

THE  ISLAND  ON  JOAN  HERNANDEZ. 

An  En^ish  artist,  writing  about  the  Island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  says : — “  Everybody  has 
derived  pleasure  at  some  time  from  ‘  Robinson 
Cirusoe.’  It  is  quite  true  that  De  Foe  placed  his 
hero  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronooo, 
well  within  the  tropics,  but  he  took  the  idea 
from  Die  solitary  Pacific  islet  which  was  the 
scene  of  Selkirk’s  solitary  residence.  Some 
tales,  therefore,  of  this  island  cannot  but  be 
interesting  even  to  adults.  It  lies  off  the  coast 
of  Chili,  366  miles  from  Valparaiso ;  latitude 
33  deg.  40  rain,  south,  longitute  79  d^.  west. 

It  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  the  high  land 
shelves  to  the  south.  The  main  feature  in  the 
outline  of  the  coast  is  the  ‘  Yuuque,'  or  Anvil,  a 
mountain  3,000  feet  high.  It  is  basaltic  in 
formation,  and  quite  inaccessible,  as  there  is  a 
facade  of  900  feet..  Alexander  Selkirk’s  visit 
here  is  best  described  by  a  copy  of  the  tablet 
erected ; — 

“  In  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native 
of  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  who 
lived  on  this  island  in  complete  solitude  for 
our  y(>ars  and  four  months.  Ho  was  landed 
rom  the  Cinque  Ports,  galley,  96  tons,  12  guns, 

A.  D/ 1704,  and  was  taken  off  in  the  Duke,  pri¬ 
vateer,  16  guns,  on  12th  of  February,  1709. 

“  He  di(Hi  a  Lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  Weymouth, 
1723,  aged  47  years,. 

“This  tablet  is  erected  (sic)  near  Selkirk’s 
lookout  by  Commander  Powell  and  the-officera 
of  H.  M.  S.  'Topfvzo,  1868. 

“  Lord  Anson  recruited  here  in  1741,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  on  the  island  A.  D.  1766. 

“  Landing  in  Cumberland  Bay,,  wo  found  the 
little  mole  washed  away,  and  had  much  diffl- 
culty  in  getting  ashore.  In  front  of  us  were  a  1- 
few  small  huts  lying  under  the  old  Spanish 
fort,  and,  above  all,  a  grand  view  of  the  valley, 
closed  in  at  the  end  by  the  Yunque,  or  Anvil 
Mountain,  with  its  grand  basaltic  facade  already 
referred  to.  The  vegetation  of  J uan  Fernandez 
is  remarkable  and  striking.  ‘  Giant  rhubarb  ’ 
is  a  term  applied  of  late  years  to  a  growth  of 
that  plant  sold  in  Covent  Garden.  In  Juan 
Fernandez  rhubarb  may  be  stood  under  by  a 
man  six  feet  high ;  with  leaves  four  feet  wide, 
they  afford  a  refreshing  and  novel  shade.  Next 
come  the  gigantic  myrtle  trees,  some  of  forty 
eet.  Imagine  the  delight  of  cutting  walking- 
sticks  from  so  sacred  a  spot — sticks  of  any 
size.  Peach  trees  are  the  next  items ;  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  large  peach  stones  are  ly¬ 
ing  about  everywhere.  Cow-cabbage  plants  of 
large  size.  The  anti-scarbutio  plants  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  water-cress  Is  indigenous.  Purs¬ 
lane  mint,  wild  sorrel,  turnips^  radishes,  figs, 
grapes,  wild  strawberries,  cherries,  nasturtiums  ^ 
and  cabbage  trees  flourish.  Fish  are  numerous, ' 
and  water  snakes  (culebra  de  war) — these  are 
four  feet  long,  of  reddish  brown.  The  most  i 
characteristic  fish  is  the  gigantic  crayfish,  nine¬ 
teen  inches  from  eye  to  tall ;  they  weigh  to 
eight  pounds— Immense  creatures  like  clawless 
lobsters.  There  are  sea  eels  and  ‘  Becolao,’  or 
deep-sea  rock-codfish.  These  weigh  ten  pounds, 
and  in  deep  water  of  seventy-two  or  seventy- 
five  fathoms  they  have  been  taken  up  100 
pounds.  Corbinas  are  another  kind  of  fish  alse 
numerous.  The  island  is  held  from  the  Chilian 
government  by  one  Mr.  Rodt,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  amount  to  about  twenty  in  number. 
Sponges  are  numerous.  The  cave  is  a  natural 
formation,  and  close  to  the  beach,  of  basaltic 
and  lava  bowlders ;  it  nestles  in  a  valley.  The 
beach  would  never  leave  any  traces  of  a  ‘  Fri¬ 
day  ’  or  any  other  man.  It  was  with  the  great-  ^ 
est  regret  that  we  left  such  a  lovely  spot  and 
such  pleasant  associations  after  so  short  a  visit, 
but  it  came  on  to  blow  and  we  had  to  go.” 

WHAT  TATHEB  TAXES. 

“What  will  you  take  to  drink?”  asked  h 
waiter  of  a  young  iad  who  for  the  first  time  acN 
companied  his  father  to  a  public  dinner,  Un  V 
certain  what  to  say,  and  feeling  sure  that  h«^ 
could  not  be  wrong  if  he  followed  his  father’s 
example,  he  replied  “I’ll  take  what  father 
takes.” 

The  answer  reached  his  father’s  ear,  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  full  responsibility  of  his  position 
flashed  upon  him.  If  he  said  “  I’ll  take  ale,” 
as  he  had  always  said  before,  hie  son  would  ] 
take  it  also,  and  then  !  And  the  father  shudi 
dered  as  the  history  of  several  young  men,  oncti^ 
as  promising  as  his  own  bright  lad,  and  ruined' 
by  drink,  started  up  in  solemn  wamlHg  befor^ 
him.  Should  his  hopes  also  be  blasted  and  t*“ 
open-faced  lad  become  a  burden?  But 
strong  drink,  they  would  have  been  actl 
earnest,  prosperous  men  ;  and  if  it  could  wor 
such  ruin  upon  them,  was  his  own  lad  safe? 
Quicker  than  lightning  these  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind,  and  in  a  moment  the  decis¬ 
ion  was  made.  “  If  the  boy  falls,  he  will  not 
have  me  to  blame,”  and  then  in  tones  tremulous 
with  emotion,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who  knew  him,  said  “  Waiter,  I’ll  take  water  ” ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  strong  drink  has  been 
banished  from  that  man’s  home. 

Tommy  awoke  in  the  night  and  heard  his  fa¬ 
ther  snoring  fearfully,  “Mammal”  he  cried, 

“  I  can’t  go  to  sleep  again  when  papa  Is  sleep¬ 
ing  out  loud.”  ' _ 

The  owner  of  a  pair  of  brigb‘.jai3^  ^»'S  that 
the  prettiest  complim^r»»  'I,'*  ^  everJKceived 
came  from  a  child  of\four  yfears.  I*  litUe 
fellow,  after  looking  intdntly  at  her  eyelu  mo¬ 
ment,  inquired  naively  ‘Are  your  ey«  new 
ones  ?  ’  ( _  ^ 

A  little  three-year-ol^  girl,  who  was  tolmthat 
the  family  horse  wai^'  to  be  taken  away  to  oto 
shod,  exclaimed  ‘  Matnma,  will  they  button  ^ 
IHt’s  shoes  ?  ’  A  little  later  her  mother  waij 
going  out  to  spend  an  evening,  and  told  .her 
two  older  brothers  to  go  to  bed  by  half-past 
seven.  Little  three-year-old  spoke  up  ‘Mam-  \ 
ma,  I’ll  be  here  to  hear  them  say  their  prayers,’ 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


FAUI  AHIMALS  AVS  FASX  LASOB. 

The  CkMnmissioner  of  Agriculture  has  just 
received  from  Mr.  J.  R  Dodge,  statistician  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  a  long  report  up¬ 
on  the  numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  wages  of  farm  labor. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  whole 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  country  has  in¬ 
creased  since  February,  1883,  by  about  4,000,- 
000,  as  follows : 

8to<ft.  1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Horses .  10,838,111  11,169,683  331,573 

Mules .  1,871,079  1,914,136  43,047 

Mlloh  OOWB .  13,135,685  13,501,306  375,521 

Oxen  and  other  cattle..  38,046,077  ^,046,101  1,000,024 

Sheep . .  49,337,391  50,636,636  1,389,333 

Swine .  43,270,086  44,300,893  930,807 

The  largest  increase  is  in  stock  cattle,  and  is 
principally  in  the  States  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
^horses,  mules,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle,  with  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  prices  of  swine,  and 
a  small  falling  off  in  the  values  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Dodge  submits  a  mass  of  statistics  to 
show  that  both  the  value  of  farms  and  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labor  are  greatest  in  those 
States  where  industries  are  most  diversified. 
In  the  manufacturing  States— Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware — where 
only  18  per  cent,  of  all  laborers  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  each  of  those  laborers  earn  $457 
per  annum,  and  the  average  value  of  land  is 
$47.34  per  acre. 

In  the  agricultural  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  77  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  are  engaged 
in  farming,  the  wages  of  such  laborers  are  only 
$160  per  annum,  and  the  average  value  of  farm 
lands  only  $20.81  per  acre. 

The  wages  of  the  farm  laborers  (including 
board)  now  range  from  $13.67  per  month  in  the 
States  where  agriculture  occupies  77  per  cent, 
of  the  laboring  population,  to  $24.14  per  month 
in  the  States  where  only  18  percent,  of  all  la¬ 
borers  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  average  for  the  whole  United  States  is 
$18.58  per  month,  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per 
cent,  since  1854. 


tomato  plants  in  old,  decayed  strawberiTr  bas¬ 
kets,  and  when  planting  time  came,  putting  the 
plants  out  just  as  they  stood,  breaking  the  bas¬ 
ket,  but  not  greatly  disturbing  the  soil,  and 
drawing  the  earth  of  the  garden  close  around 
the  plant.  In  this  latitude  we  put  paper  or 
muslin  caps  over  the  plants  at  night,  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over. 


DOES  ICE  IHJDRE  BUTTEB  ! 

A  great  many  things  that  were  regarded  as 
unquestionable  truths  in  dairying  twenty  years 
ago,  are  now  known  to  be  mere  superstitions. 
The  Vermont  Chronicle  thinks  that  the  belief 
that  ice  and  ice-water  are  injurious  to  butter, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  these.  There  is 
very  little,  if  any,  water  in  this  round  globe 
that  has  not  been  ice,  and  so  we  may  regard  all 
water  as  ice-water.  Cold  certainly  does  not 
hurt  butter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  it. 
Water  at  ordinary  temperature  is  not  believed 
to  hurt  butter.  Our  best  butter  is  washed  with 
water,  and  cold  well-water  at  that — often  as 
cold  as  40  degrees.  Now  if  water  at  40  d^rees 
does  not  harm  butter,  why  should  water  at 
32  degrees,  which  is  the  temperature  of  ice- 
water?  Or  why  should  ice?  Can  anybody 
give  a  reason  why  perfectly  clean  water,  in 
either  liquid  or  solid  form,  should  injure  any 
insoluble  article  of  food  like  butter  ?  We  be¬ 
lieve,  when  such  injury  is  found  to  occur,  that 
the  harm  does  not  come  from  the  ice  or  the 
water,  but  is  due  to  some  impurity  contained 
in  them.  Cut  your  ice  from  pure  water,  and 
you  need  not  fear  harm  to  your  butter  from 
contact  with  it. 


USES  OF  SWEET  COBB. 

Those  of  our  farmers  who  have  found  a 
scarcity  of  pasture  in  hot  weather — say  in  Au¬ 
gust — will  find  advantage  in  planting  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  sweet  com.  The  Herald  says 
it  may  be  sown  thickly  in  drills,  and  cut  before 
any  ears  could  form.  In  fact,  no  ears  of  any 
account  could  be  got  by  such  thick  planting. 
But  our  practice  is  to  plant  in  the  hill,  using 
the  sweet  ears  for  the  table  very  plentifully, 
giving  the  overplus  to  the  young  turkeys,  and 
then  cutting  the  green  stalk  in  a  time  of  drought 
for  the  eows.  The  yield  of  milk  is  much  great¬ 
er  on  this  green  fodder  than  from  any  other 
feed.  We  have  noticed  also  that  when  this 
fodder  is  cured,  and  used  in  Winter,  the  cows 
prefer  it  to  the  stalks  of  field  com,  and  give 
much  more  milk  from  it.  Of  course  it  re¬ 
quires  land  and  some  labor,  but  it  saves  grass 
land,  and  undoubtedly  does  give  milk.  As  the 
quality  of  the  ears  for  family  use  may  be  of 
some  consideration,  we  give  some  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  :  Early  Minnesota  is  the  best  early  corn 
in  the  land.  It  is  somewhat  dwarf,  and  the  ear 
is  small.  Do  not  plant  too  early.  The  ground 
should  be  warm  and  light,  even  a  little  sandy. 
Crosby’s  Early  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Minnesota.  Early  Concord  is  the  Boston  fa¬ 
vorite,  the  ears  being  larger  than  the  Crosby. 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  is  the  later  corn,  and  the 
best  for  general  crop.  The  Mammoth  is  larger, 
and  in  sweetness  hardly  to  l>e  distinguished 
from  it.  We  plant  the  Early  Minnesota,  Con¬ 
cord,  and  the  Evergreen. 

TO  EQUIP  A  WHEAT  FABM'IB  DAKOTA. 

,  “The  amount  of  matihinery  necessary  to 
plant  and  harvest  the  crops  of  the  Northwest,” 
according  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  “is 
enormous.  The  principal  crop  of  the  North¬ 
west  is  wheat,  and  as  nearly  all  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  seed  and  harvest  it  is  performed 
within  a  few  months,  usually  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  first  of  October — rarely  six  months 
— everything  must  be  done  with  a  rush.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  nothing  but  wheat  cannot  afford 
to  employ  help  all  the  year  around,  and  this 
fact  renders  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  assisUince  when  it  is  needed  during  the 
busy  season.  Wages  are  high  on  account  of 
this  fact,  and  the  wheat  raiser  finds  himself 
compelled  to  depend  upon  mechanical  help  in¬ 
stead  of  muscle.  It  is  questionable  whether  it 
is  more  profitable.  To  properly  equip  a  farm 
of  even  160  acres  with  all  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  to  plough  the  ground,  seed  it,  harvest 
and  thresh  the  grain,  requires  a  large  out¬ 
lay  of  money.  The  total  outlay  for  wagons, 
plows,  harrows,  seeders,  and  harvesters  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  a  farm  of  this  size  is  about  $700. 
This  is  an  outlay  that  must  be  made  before 
the  farmer  can  realize  from  his  first  crop.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  cash  is  required  to 
buy  all  this  machinery.  The  farmer  can  buy 
his  entire  outfit  on  credit.  Mortgages  are  often 
taken,  but  not  as  a  rule.  The  agents  of  reap¬ 
ers  and  harvesters  require  no  security  beyond 
a  simple  note  of  hand.  Early  in  the  Spring  a 
perfect  array  of  “  machine  men,”  as  the  agents 
are  called,  invade  the  Northwest  to  take  orders. 
A  farmer  can  buy  a  harvester,  or  whatever  he 
needs,  and  have  it  delivered  in  his  field,  set  up 
all  ready  to  start,  even  to  being  supplied  with 
twine  for  the  binder,  by  simply  giving  his  note 
of  hand,  without  security,  and  drawing  7  per 
cent,  interest  These  notes  run  from  two  to 
three  years,  and  are  often  renewed  if  the  inter¬ 
est  is  properly  paid  Some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  machinery  sold  in  the  Northwest  every  year 
may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  during 
1883  nearly  1,700  car-loads  were  received  at 
Minneapolis  alone,  the  total  number  received 
at  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  reaching  nearly 
3,600.”  _ 

^  BEST  YABIETT  OF  FEABS. 

Popular  Science  News  says  the  inquiry  is 
often  made  regarding  the  best  variety  of  pears 
to  grow  for  family  use,  where  there  is  room  for 
but  few  trees.  When  asked  as  to  what  pear  we 
regarded  as  the  best  of  all  varieties,  we  have 
answered  the  Sheldon.  For  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  our  pear  orchards  have  been  made 
up  of  nearly  fifty  varieties,  embracing  all  the 
choice  kinds,  and  it  is  from  this  experience  that 
we  select  the  Sheldon  as  the  king  of  pears — 
rich,  juicy,  melting,  high  flavored,  keeping  well 
for  an  Autumn  pear ;  beautiful  in  form  and 
color.  This  is  also  di^sirable,  from  the  fact  that 
lovers  of  fruit  with  weak  stomachs  can  eat  it 
without  fear  of  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  processes,  a  consideration  of  no  small 
importance.  It  does  well  on  quince  stock,  as 
we  have  proved  by  an  experience  of  fifteen 
years,  and  is  a  good  bearer.  It  is  a  russet 
pear,  medium  to  large  size  ;  ripens  in  October, 
and  with  care  will  keep  into  November.  It  re¬ 
quires  good,  deep  loam,  without  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  it  should  be  well  manure<l  with  stable  dung 
or  a  mixture  of  bone,  flour,  and  aslu‘8.  If  we 
could  have  but  one  kind  of  pear  out  of  the  700 
known  varieties,  we  should  select  the  Sheldon  ; 
if  two,  we  should  select  the  Seek  el ;  three,  the 
Bostiezer  for  early  Summer ;  four,  the  Bartlett ; 
five,  the  Buerre  Bose ;  six,  the  Glout  Morceau 
for  Winter.  These  six  varieties  we  should  se¬ 
lect  for  garden  planting  in  preference  to  all 
others.  As  regards  Winter  pears,  we  have  no 
good  varieties  that  will  keep  later  than  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Winter  Nelis  is  a  nice  little  Winter 
pear ;  but  with  us  it  ripens  in  the  cold  weather, 
and  does  not  keep  as  well  as  the  Glout  Mur- 
ceau,  which  is  larger  and  better  fruit. 


OBE  THIBO  ABD  ABOTHEB. 

Major  Evans  of  Myers  has  a  grove  on  the 
Caloosahatchie,  Florida,  that  produces  three 
hundred  or  more  cocoanuts  per  tree,  and  it  is 
expected  that  soon  the  whole  coast  line  of  Mon¬ 
roe  county  will  be  one  vast  cocoanut  grove. 

The  best  fertilizers  for  peanuts  are  rich  wood 
mould,  swamp  dirt,  and  mail.  Nitrogenous 
manures,  such  as  guana  and  stable  manure, 
produce  abundant  foliage  and  immense  vines, 
but  no  full  pods,  unless  the  soil  contains  a 
great  deal  of  lime,  or  unless  they  are  used  in 
connection  with  lime. 

The  draining  and  replanting  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  is  going  to  be  attempted  again  on  a 
grand  scale.  A  certain  amount  of  drainage 
work  has  been  made  compulsory  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  landowners,  and  no  less  than  eighty  irriga¬ 
tion  companies  under  Government  control  have 
been  set  on  foot  to  reclaim  the  waste  of  cen¬ 
turies.  One  or  two  minor  experiments  have 
been  fairly  successful,  and  among  other  things, 
plantations  of  eucalyptus  have  made  certain 
long  deserted  spots  habitable,  notably  about 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura. 

An  exchange  says :  “  It  is  not  the  actual  low 
temperature  which  endangers  the  safety  of 
such  plants  as  strawberries,  and  other  small 
fruits,  grape  vines,  roses,  and  shrubs,  but  the 
sudden  changes  or  the  exposure  to  severe  dry¬ 
ing  winds.  Now  that  the  soil  is  covered  by 
the  sheltering  mantle  of  snow,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  make  a  permanent  covering  of  coarse  litter 
or  manure,  which  will  protect  the  plants  from 
the  warmth  of  a  clear,  sunny  day,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cold  of  a  sharp,  clear  night.  It  is  change 
like  this  which  is  fatal  to  many  really  hardy 
plants,  which  might  be  saved  by  the  protection 
of  a  few  evergreen  boughs,  some  .straw,  or  some 
coarse  litter  from  the  stables.” 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


TOHATO  ABD  OTHEB  FLABT8. 

You  may  raise  your  own  tomato  plants  in 
the  house,  if  you  have  no  hot-bed.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  in  a  starch  box  which  has  bt^en 
filM  with  fine  soil.  Hops  from  a  brewery  may 
be  mixed  with  the  soil,  or  put  at  the  bottom  for 
heating  purposes.  Place  on  a  shelf  near  the 
sunshine.  We  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Livingston 
Perfection.  For  years  we  have  raised  single 


formed  me  that  many  of  the  cigar-makers  have 
sore  mouths  from  disease,  it  is  a  dangerous  as 
well  as  a  beastly  habit.  New  York,  Tuesday, 
Feb.  26.” 

Toothache. — A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Electrician  gives  the  following  as  an  instant 
remedy  for  toothache :  With  a  small  piece  of 
zinc  and  a  bit  of  silver  (any  silver  coin  will  do), 
the  zinc  placed  on  one  side  of  the  afflicted  gum 
and  the  silver  on  the  other,  by  bringing  the 
edges  together,  the  small  current  of  electricity 
generated  immediately  and  painlessly  stops  the 
toothache. 

Restoring  the  Circulation.  —  In  order  to 
warm  the  feet  when  coid  from  lack  of  exercise 
or  prolonged  brain  work,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  stand  erect,  and  very  gradually  lift  one’s 
self  up  on  the  tips  of  the  toes,  so  as  to  put  all 
the  tendons  of  the  foot  at  full  strain.  Hold 
this  position  as  long  as  possible,  then  gradually 
come  to  the  natural  position  again.  Repeat 
this  several  times,  and  a  brisk  circulation  will 
soon  be  established  through  the  feet.  This  is 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  “Swedish  movement” 
system,  and  is  a  good  one  for  persons  who  suf¬ 
fer  from  cold  feet  at  night,  to  practice  just  be¬ 
fore  retiring  to  rest. 

Diet  for  Invalids. — A  fowl  can  first  be  serv¬ 
ed  freshly  roasted  or  boiled.  For  the  next  day 
a  leg  or  wing  can  be  warmed  up  for  the  invalid, 
with  some  nicely  prepared  potato  snow,  and 
spinach  or  cauliflower.  The  breast  and  merry¬ 
thought  are  best  eaten  cold.  The  scraps  of 
meat  from  the  carcass  should  be  very  finely 
minced — almost  to  a  powder,  in  fact — and  made 
into  croquettes,  or  scalloped  in  French  white 
china  shells.  All  the  bones  must  be  carefully 
stewed  down  for  many  hours  in  very  little  wa¬ 
ter,  and  some  excellent  chicken  broth  will  be 
obtained,  which  will,  when  cold,  be  quite  a  jelly. 
It  requires  flavoring  with  a  scrap  of  very  thin¬ 
ly-cut  lemon-peel  and  some  sweet  herbs  tied  in 
a  piece  of  muslin.  This  can  either  be  eaten  as 
cold  savory  jelly,  or  melted  down.  Either  way 
it  is  nourishing  and  extremely  nice.  Beef  es¬ 
sence  should  be  made  in  the  oven.  Cut  into 
small  square  pieces  one  pound  of  gravy  beef, 
and  place  in  a  brown  jar,  with  a  little  salt  on  it 
and  a  teacupful  of  water.  Tie  it  down  firmly 
with  brown  paper  and  leave  for  five  or  si.x  hours 
in  the  oven,  until  all  the  goodness  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted. 

Snake  Bites  and  Hydrophobia. — In  a  recent 
lecture  in  New  York,  Dr.  Woodbridge  said  :  In 
case  of  a  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent,  the  old 
historic  method  of  sucking  the  wound  with  the 
lips  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  resorted  to. 
If  the  poison  is  in  the  circulation,  the  use  of 
strong  brandy  or  whiskey,  in  quantities  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  produce  intoxication,  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  bite  of  a  mad  dog  should  be 
cauterized  at  once,  by  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic 
or  by  application  of  irons  heated  white.  The 
peculiarity  of  hydrophobic  poison  is  that  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  spot  where  the  bite  occurs  for 
several  days  or  weeks,  and  not  until  this  poison 
ferments  does  it  become  dangerous.  Dr.  Hewitt, 
a  surgeon  of  London,  allowed  himself  to  be  I 
bitten  no  less  than  eighty  times  by  rabid  ilogs,  ' 
each  time  successfully  cauterizing  the  wound. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  however,  for 
one  day  he  was  found  dead  with  a  pistol  shot 
from  his  own  hand.  A  statement  w’as  left  in 
his  papers  that  he  had  neglected  the  cauteriza¬ 
tion  too  long,  and  feeling  the  first  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia,  he  i)referred  to  die  without  the 
long  agony. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


To  Clean  Handles  of  KNivFi?. — Rub  salts  of 
lemon  into  the  handles  with  a  piece  of  soft  flan¬ 
nel  damped  with  warm  water.  Afterward  well 
rinse  the  handle  with  cold  water,  and  wipe  dry. 
Salts  of  lemon  are  poisonous,  so  care  must  be 
taken. 

Oatmeal  Biscuits. — Four  ounces  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  fine  oatmeal,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
one  ounce  of  castor  sugar,  one  egg ;  mix  the 
dry  ingredients.  Oil  the  butter  in  a  little  pan, 
break  in  the  egg,  and  mix  ;  roll  out  on  a  board 
and  cut  into  shapes  ;  should  the  egg  not  make 
it  quite  sott  enough,  add  a  very  little  milk  ; 
bake  on  a  floured  baking  sheet. 

Lemon  Biscuits. — One  pound  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  two 
♦“ggs,  and  one  lemon.  Rub  the  butter  into  the 
flour,  add  the  sugar  and  the  grated  lemon  rind  ; 
add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  all  the  lemon 
juice,  if  needed  ;  whisk  the  whites  last.  Roll 
out  thin,  cut  into  rounds  with  a  paste  cutter. 
Bake  in  rather  a  slow  oven.  They  must  be  kept 
dry. 

Tea  Cakes. — Three  eggs,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  currants, 
one  large  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one 
of  cream  of  tartar,  one  gill  of  cream  or  a  little 
more,  or  a  little  milk  can  be  used  instead,  with 
the  gill  of  cream.  Mix  the  soda  and  cream 
of  tartar  thoroughly  into  the  flour,  beat  up  the 
eggs  and  sugar  (add  the  flour  by  degrees),  and 
the  other  ingredients  ;  make  the  paste  just  stiff 
enough  to  roll  out  on  a  board,  cut  into  rounds, 
bake  in  rather  a  quick  oven.  Brush  them  over 
with  milk  to  give  them  a  glaze,  before  baking. 

Chickens. — How  to  prepare,  truss,  and  roast 
a  chicken,  occupied  a  considerable  time  at  one 
of  Miss  Parloa’s  recent  cooking  lectures.  After 
the  fowl  had  been  drawn  and  rinsed,  the  lectur¬ 
er,  by  deftly  cutting  the  skin  at  the  joint  of  the 
leg,  pulled  out  the  tendons.  She  then  cut  the 
neck  off  near  the  bodv,  being  careful  to  leave 
all  the  skin,  and  also  removed  the  tips  of  the 
wings.  These  parts,  with  the  heart,  liver,  and 
gizzard,  she  laid  on  a  platter  to  be  boiled  for 
gravy.  The  chicken  was  filled  with  a  light, 
dry  dressing  of  a  quart  of  grated  bread-crumbs, 
using  the  white  portion  of  the  bread,  and  a  half 
cup  of  butter,  which  w’as  seasoned  with  a  talile- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
one  of  summer-savory,  and  lialf  a  teaspoouful 
of  sage.  The  whole  was  mixed  lightly.  When 
the  chicken  was  filled  the  wings  and  legs  were 
skewered  in  place,  and  the  skin  of  the  neck 
drawn  down  by  a  skewer  on  the  back.  The 
chicken  was  now  rubbed  with  butter,  dredged 
with  flour,  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  roasted 
an  hour  and  a  quai^r.  It  was  basted,  dredged 
with  flour,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 
lightly,  every  fifteen  minutes  during  the  time 
it  was  roasting. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Climate  of  Nicf« — The  Paris  Morning 
News  gives  certain  hani  facts  regarding  the 
climate  of  Nice,  which,  if  correct,  throw  a  cu 
rious  light  upon  that  “health  resort.”  They 
go  to  show,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
death  rate  for  the  year  is  as  follows,  per  1,000 
London,  22;  Paris,  23;  New  York,  25;  Nice, 
44.  Among  the  large  cities,  those  which  show 
the  fewest  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to 
population  are,  in  their  order  of  superiority, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore, 
Brussels,  Edinburgh,  and  Christiania. 

A  People  without  Consumption.  —  A  paper 
was  read  recently  before  the  Tennessee  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  with  the  title  “A  People  without 
Consumption,  and  some  Account  of  their  Coun¬ 
try.”  The  country  in  question  is  the  Cumber¬ 
land  plateau.  The  writer.  Dr.  Wright,  has  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  region  thronghout  a  generation, 
and  in  his  assertion  of  fact  touching  the  entire 
absence  of  consumption,  he  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  about  twenty  other  physicians 
of  standing. — Me<iical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

Interesting  to  Smokers. — “  O.  S.”  thus  writes 
to  The  Times :  “  May  I,  as  one  of  the  people 
fond  of  good  cigars,  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  habit  imperilling  health  :  A  promi¬ 
nent  physician  told  me  lately  that  from  the 
practice  of  cigar-makers  wetting  the  wrapper 
with  their  saliva,  and  biting  the  end  of  the 
cigar  into  shape,  a  spread  of  syphilitic  disease 
was  taking  place ;  that;  he  knew  of  several 
cases.  Somewhat  alarmed,  I  managed  to  visit 
a  number  of  factories.  .  Two-thirds  of  the 
cigar-makers,  I  found,  daub  the  whole  end  of 
the  cigar  with  their  saliii^-  Thinking  that 
Cuban  workmen  might  n(tt  do  it,  I  visited 
places  where  they  were  employerl,  and  found 
that  not  only  did  they  use  tlisir  saliva  to  make 
the  wrapper  stick,  but  that  riiost  of  them  be¬ 
fore  wrapping  bit  the  end  of  the  cigar  into 
shape  with  their  teeth.  As  the  physician  in- 


High  Chimneys  for  factories  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  unnecessary,  by  reason  of  the  introduction 
of  a  new  kind  of  oven.  Any  manufacturer,  it  is 
asserted,  can  place  one  of  these  ovens  in  his 
works,  and  obtain  from  every  ton  of  slack  he 
uses  cokeivorth  $2,  tar  and  ammonia  worth  $1, 
and  14,000  feet  of  gas  to  gimerate  steam  The 
coke,  tar,  and  ammonia  will  thus,  it  is  claimed, 
considerably  more  than  pay  for  slaek,  wear  ami 
tear,  etc. 

Vivisection.  —  The  (lut'stion  of  vivisection 
came  beff>re  Oxford  Convocation  the  other  day 
on  the  vote  for  giving  effect  to  a  grant  made 
last  June  for  a  laboratory.  The  anti-vivisec- 
tionists  strongly  opposed  the  vote,  and  an  ex¬ 
cited  debate  took  place,  a  large  number  of  non¬ 
resident  members  of  the  university  being  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Dean  of  Christchurch  and  Dr.  Ae- 
land  supported  the*  scheme,  and  Dr,  Freeman, 
the  historian,  opposed  it.  Eventually  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  188  against  147. 

Cause  of  the  Red  Twilight. — The  conclusion 
reached  by  Joseph  Wharton  of  Philadelphia, 
from  experiments  made  with  dust  found  in  the 
snow-fall  of  Jan.  20th  last,  that  the  brilliant 
twilights  of  the  past  Winter  were  caused  by 
volcanic  particles  in  the  air,  finds  corroboration 
in  the  experience  of  the  ship  Ridgway,  which 
aiTived  at  this  port  last  week.  Mr.  Wharton 
has  secured  from  the  ship  specimens  of  pumice 
which  covered  the  sea  on  that  portion  of  her 
voyage  when  about  500  miles  from  the  island 
of  Krakatoa,  the  scene  of  the  Javan  volcanic 
convulsion.  He  finds  this  pumice  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  in  its  composition  and  strue- 
tural  arrangement  with  the  strange  dust  he 
found  in  the  snow. 

The  Western  Floods  Unavoidable — A  Ken¬ 
tucky  civil  engineer  writes  to  suggest  that  we 
open  the  columns  of  the  Scientific  American  to 
a  discussion  of  the  best  engineering  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  the  disastrous  overflows 
in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  This  is  so 
large  a  question  that,  except  as  to  making  sug¬ 
gestions  covering  small  sections,  we  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  any  competent  engineering  authority  would 
seriously  undertake  to  present  a  solution.  Our 
correspondent  favors  the  idea  of  constructing 
a  system  of  “  catch  basins,”  or  enormous  res¬ 
ervoirs,  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  to 
hold  back  the  surplus  of  the  Spring  floods,  and 
then  distribute  the  excessive  waters  as  might 
be  to  the  best  advantage  during  the  year.  But 
how  enormous  would  have  to  be  the  capacity 
of  any  such  storage  system  in  order  to  be  effi¬ 
cient.  If  we  had  a  reservoir  of  something  like 
the  capacity  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  to  be  the  first  receiver 
of  the  Spring  rains  and  melting  snows,  it  would 
possibly  be  effective  in  preventing  the  floods, 
but  hardly  less  than  this  would  suffice.  All  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  flow  from  re¬ 
gions  where  there  are  only  few  and  small  lakes. 
The  Alleghany,  the  Monongahela,  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  the  Tennessee  drain  a  vast  territory 
of  high  land,  whose  waters  rapidly  find  the  low 
level  of  the  Ohio  valley,  only  to  flow  very  leis¬ 
urely  from  there  all  the  long  way  thence  to  the 
Gulf.  For  particular  localities  the  protection 
of  levees  or  embankments  may  be  sufficient  to 
keep  out  the  floods,  but  to  hold  back  this 
mighty  tide  of  water  is  evidently  impractica 
ble,and  those  who  cannot  locally  protect  them¬ 
selves  have  only  to  retreat  in  the  best  way  pos¬ 
sible  from  conflict  with  a  power  surpassing  hu¬ 
man  energy. — Scientific  American. 


BABK  LOSSES  MET  IB  FULL. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman,  Jan.  26.] 

No  greater  financial  calamity  ever  befell  any 
country  the  size  of  Scotland  than  the  failure  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  The  relief -of  the 
sufferers  by  such  a  misfortune,  obviously  called 
for  unexampled  effort  on  the  part  of  the  c  *m- 
munity,  and  that  effort  was  made.  The  result 
of  it,  coupled  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
losses  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  were  met, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs 
ever  given  alike  of  the  wealth  and  the  charity 
of  a  nation.  The  losses  of  the  bank  which  had 
to  be  made  good,  amounted  to  millions.  They 
have  been  met  in  full ;  but  in  the  process  of 
meeting  them  unfortunate  shareholders  who 
believed  that  their  future  was  fairly  secured  had 
been  brought  to  want,  and  it  was  to  meet  their 
requirements  that  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
relief  fund  was  instituted.  The  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  held  in  Glasgow  on 
Thursday,  affords  an  opportunity  at  once  of  re¬ 
calling  what  has  been  done  and  of  pointing  to 
possible  rocks  ahead.  No  less  a  sum  than  £389,- 
733  11s.  9d,  was  svibscribed  for  the  fund.  Of 
this  sum  £1,978  63.  3d.  has  not  been  recovera¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  committee  have  actually  received 
£387,180  12s.  9d.,  and  believe  that  they  will  yet 
get  the  remaining  small  balance  of  £574  12s.  9d. 
In  other  words,  this  country  has  subscribed 
close  upon  £400,000  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers  by  the  bank  failure.  We  say  this  “  country  ” 
of  purpose,  because  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  has  been 
raised  in  Scotland.  Over  £98,000  of  it  was  rais¬ 
ed  in  Edinburgh  ;  over  £162,000  was  raised  in 
Glasgow  ;  every  small  town  and  village  sent  its 
contributions  ;  while  London  only  contributed 
£8,966,  Liverpool  £2,307,  Manchester  nothing, 
Birmingham  £1,118— giver  in  each  case  mainly, 
we  believe,  by  Scotsmen  resident  in  England. 
It  thus  appears  that,  great  as  the  calamity  was, 
England  was  in  no  haste  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers.  Englishmen  acted  apparently 
upon  the  principle,  not  only  that  charity  begins 
at  home,  but  that  it  ought  to  begin  at  home, 
and  ought  not  to  be  swelled  by  any  outside 
effort.  A  very  different  state  of  things  is  seen 
when  any  caiamity  affects  England.  Then  the 
Scottish  people  are  appealed  to  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  they  give  with  readiness.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  of  much  use  now  to  enter  into  any 
further  details  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  'in  England  to  the  Bank  relief  fund, 
and  it  would  scarcely  be  profitable  to  ask,  fur¬ 
ther,  why  the  contributions  from  England  were 
so  small.  In  proportion  as  the  poorness  of 
England’s  giving  is  seen,  will  the  greatness  of 
Scotland’s  sacrifices  be  appreciated.  It  may  be 
repeated  that  there  has  seldom  been  seen  in 
any  country,  and  least  of  all  in  so  small  a  coun¬ 
try  as  Scotland,  so  great  an  effort  as  that  which 
was  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  failure. 

THE  HI6HLABDEBS’  BOBBET  IB  DABOEB. 

The  mania  for  military  change  afflicting  some 
one  or  other  in  authority  at  the  British  Horse 
Guards  is  still  rampant,  and  the  feathered  cap 
of  the  Highland  Regiments  has  operated  upon 
him  like  a  red  rag  on  a  mad  bull.  He  hiis  made 
a  charge  upon  it  and  wishes  to  toss  it  out  of 
the  service.  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  has  run 
to  the  rescue,  crying  “We’ll  hae  nano  but 
Hieland  bonnets  here  ;  ”  so  keep  your  German 
helmets.  These  helmets  would  disfigure  our 
Highland  Regiments,  while  the  ostrich  feathers 
are  picturesque,  and  around  the  plumed  bon¬ 
net  there  clings  a  prestige  won  in  a  hundred 
battles  that  endears  it  to  the  wearer,  and  if  the 
bonnet  was  taken  away  the  enprit  de  corps 
would  vanish. 

Radical  as  the  Scotch  are  as  a  body,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  all  heartily  wish  that  this 
officious  meddler  at  headiiuarters  was  a  trifle 
more  conservative,  and  wouhl  “  let  well  alone.” 
The  regiment  themselves  are  not  only  pleased 
with  the  bonnet,  but  are  for  many  historic  as¬ 
sociations  proud  to  wear  it,  and  would  greatly 
regret  the  loss  of  it.  But  this  individual,  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  mania  for  change,  thinks  that  by 
dropping  the  plumed  bonnet  and  wearing  a 
helmet,  the  enormous  saving  of  £4,000  would 
in  course  of  time  be  effected  to  a  nation  that 
expends  millions  annually  almost  without  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse.  “  He  that  hath  no  mu¬ 
sic  in  his  soul  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems 
and  spoils ;  ”  but  this  individual  seems  to  be 
soul-less  altogether,  and  to  be  an  utter  stranger, 
not  only  to  music,  but  a  cold,  passionless  crea¬ 
ture,  bereft  of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  humani¬ 
ty. 

No  matter  when  or  where  the  ostrich  plumes 
of  the  Highland  bonnet  originated,  the  bonnet 
so  adorned  has  during  a  hundred  years  acquir¬ 
ed  an  enviable  histoiy  in  a  hundred  fights. 
Wherever  Britain  has  waged  war  there  the 
Highland  bonnet  has  waved  to  the  dismay  of 
the  foe,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  wearer.  No 
Scotchman  but  will  raise  his  voice  against  any 
parsimonious  changeling  discarding  it  simply 
to  save  £4,000.  In  the  circumstances  such  beg¬ 
garly  economy  is  truly  an  insult  to  Scotland, 
to  which  we  feel  sure  that  her  sons  will  never 
submit.  And  to  the  credit  of  the  Queen,  be  it 
said  that  she  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  propos¬ 
ed  change. — Scottish  American  Journal. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

REMARKABLE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  A 
physician’s  DAUGHTER. 

A.  physician  in  the  State  of  New  York,  whose 
daughter  was  in  rapid  decline,  sends  us  a  report, 
which  we  give,  showing  a  prompt  arrest  of  the 
disease  and  a  rapid  return  healthward. 

“Your  Home  Treatment  was  duly  received,  and 
my  daughter  immediately  comment-^  its  use,  stop¬ 
ping  all  other  treatment.  The  results  are  marvelous 
indeed.  Siie  says  that  she  feels  nearly  well,  except 
that  she  has  some  cough  yet.  You  will  see  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  my  former  letter  that  she  had  a  very  bad 
train  of  sj-mptoms.  TVo  physicians  whom  I  called 
to  see  her  pronounced  it  a  case  of  Tuberculosis,  and 
gate  it  as  their  opinion  that  she  could  not  recover. 
She  had  had  a  cough  for  a  year ;  was  very  hoarse ; 
had  a  severe  pain  in  right  side ;  chill  for  last  two 
months,  with  night  sweats,  emaciation,  weakness, 
and  loss  of  appetite,  and  nervousness;  could  not 
sleep  at  night;  pulse  a  hundred  and  over  at  times; 
respiration  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-four.  She 
began  to  improve  in  about  one  week  from  the  time 
she  commenced  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.  All  the  had  symp¬ 
toms  enumerated  have  passed  off.  I  cannot  Jind  words 
to  express  my  gratitude.'' 

Our  “  Treatise  on  Comjtound  Oxygen,"  containing 
a  historj-  of  the  discoverj-  and  mode  of  action  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  A  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


OB  MOUBT  POPOCATEPETL. 

In  an  account  of  an  ascent  of  this  monarch  of 
Mexican  mountains,  Miss  Hatch  writes  as  follows : 
We  hurried  as  best  we  could  to  the  crater,  and  did 
see  something  in  it  worth  our  journey.  It  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  from 
its  immeasurable  depth  and  around  its  edges 
volumes  of  smoke  perpetually  rise  to  its  surface. 
Scientific  men  have  estimated  that  this  now  ex¬ 
tinct  volcano  has  not  been  in  active  operation  for 
more  than  ten  thousand  years,  and  yet  on  any 
clear  morning  a  small  column  of  smoke  may  be 
seen  rising  above  the  crater.  The  sulphur  mine 
was  not  in  operation,  and  the  miners  were  all 
absent.  A  mist  covered  the  valley,  so  that  we 
could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  Teofllo  had  promised 
us.  There  was  only  a  moment’s  rift  in  the  clouds, 
when  we  beheld  the  snowy  form  of  Orizaba. 

Often  we  repeated  to  ourselves  with  joy  as  we 
gazed  upon  the  world  around  us,  “seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet  abovethe  great  seas,” 
and  wondered  whether  we  should  ever  be  so  near 
heaven  again.  The  soul  Itself  was  wrapped  in  a 
kind  of  celestial  repose  in  this  vestibule  of  heaven, 
and  I  never  realized  so  powerfully  that  childish 
fancy  of  heaven’s  being  above  the  clouds.  O  thou 
eternal  and  majestic  witness  of  the  great  intelli¬ 
gence  that  fashioned  thee  and  me,  the  sublimest 
manifestation  of  His  nature  my  eyes  ever  beheld 
or  that  ever  thrilled  my  heart  I  Po3vers  and  prin¬ 
cipalities  shall  come  and  go,  but  Thou  shalt  still 
abide,  the  unchanging  sentiment  of  that  beaute¬ 
ous  valley  of  Anahuac,  till  time  shall  be  no  more ! 
How  glorious  must  be  a  sunrise  and  sunset  from 
that  great  volcano !  Early  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  our  horses  appeared.  The  day  was  glorious ; 
our  noble  old  volcano  stood  radiant  in  the  early 
sunlight,  and  the  snowy  crest  of  Orizaba,  a  half 
hundred  leagues  away,  shone  gloriously  upon  the 
horizon,  contrasting  effectively  with  the  verdant 
valley  lying  between.  Beautiful  Mexico !  how  man¬ 
ifold  Its  charms !  how  exhaustless  its  rare  grandeur 
of  scenery.  We  could  not  say  farewell  to  our  kingly 
mountain ;  it  was  to  us  as  a  venerable  friend,  even 
though  our  feet  should  never  again  press  its  snowy 
crown.  Our  hearts  were  full  of  vivid  and  undy¬ 
ing  memories  that  we  felt  must  dwell  with  us  till 
we  started  on  our  long  pilgrimage  toward  the 
mountain  of  light  from  whence  no  traveller  re¬ 
turns. 


LIFE  LOANS 

AT  4  PER  CENT. 

IVImcIbrI  neYcr  be  pml4 
•eUBffMi  Utereet  UkeptRp. 

Vo  ^eciirity  required  except  for  Interest,  and  then  only  personal. 
Thc«^  loan<  are  forjx>oT  or  men  of  moderate  means,  in  amounts 
or$100.  $iO0  FOR  LIFE.  Send  four  cents  for  particulars. 
W«  Rel^rt«»  Manager, IPi  W<  $tb  bb  ClBelaantl,  O. 


PER  CENT.  NET. 


8  Security  an  good  In  every  way  as  we  have  former¬ 
ly  had  at  7.  Loans  run  3  to  5  years.  Interest 
semi-annual.  7  per  cent,  again,  probably,  after 
February  1st,  1884.  Best  of  references  all  around 
you.  Write  at  once  for  farther  particulars,  If  you 
bare  money  to  loan.  Address 

D.  8.  R.  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL.  Miwif, 
(Please  mention  this  paper.] 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

_  R.S.  A  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Fstsst  AtUyi,  Wsshlagtos,  S.  0. 


HOTEL  WARWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Located  on  Sampton  Ztoads, 

Eight  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 

OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

A  substantial  brick  structure,  containing  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences,  having  accommodations  for  300  visitors.  Situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnished ;  table 
and  service  unsurpassed ;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Domin 
Ion  Line  and  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  Information,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  23  Pine  street. 
New  York,  or  to 

•T.  H.  SWIXERTOX,  Manager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va, 


1866. 

8.  B.  ZEIGLER, 
President  Fayette  Oo. 
Savings  Bank. 


.  1876. 

1.  M.  WEED, 
Attorney  at  Law. 


FIRM  CAPITAU,  OVER  $1<I0,000. 


ZEIGLER  &  WEED, 
Attorneys,  Land  and  Investment  Agents, 

^est  Union,  Fayette  Co.,  ZoN7a. 


Fayette  County,  Iowa: 

hours  from  Chicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuque,  four 
hours.  Has  a  population  of  25,000;  three  railroads ;  fif¬ 
teen  grist  mills ;  twenty-five  creameries ;  nine  banks ;  seven 
newspapers;  forty  churches ;  one  hundred  and  elgbty-slx 
school  houses.  The  entire  county  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  has  plenty  of  Umber  and  water.  We  loan 
money  on  cultivated  land.  In  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-third 
its  cash  value,  at  7  per  cent,  payable  semi-anuually,  net  to 
mortgagee. 

- 27  TEABS’  EXPHtEIENCE  IN  THIS  COUNTY - 

During  which  time  we  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists.  Trust  Funds,  and  for  private  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  In  all  cases  principal  has  been  promptly  paid, 
and  Interest  has  never  defaulted.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspondence  from  those  who  have  money  to  Invest  (who 
look  to  absolute  security  rather  than  high  Interest). 

Address  ZEIGLER  &  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


REFERENCES  BY  PERMISSION: 

Jno.  T.  Hill,  President  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  Y’ork. 
Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III. 

Fayette  County  National  Bank,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Chew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  Bross,  Ez-Lleut.  Gov.  of  Illinois  Chicago,  HI. 
Hon.  Buren  B.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison,  U.  8.  Senator,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Fi^RMERS ! 

We  have  a  choice  list  of  Improved  farms  for  sale,  at  from 
$18  to  $30  per  acre.  If  you  wish  to  sell  out,  and  go  West  to 
locate  In  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  religious,  social,  and  school  privileges  that  you 
are  accustomed  to,  an<l  where  the  best  of  farming  lands 
can  yet  be  bad  at  half  or  quarter  their  ulUmate  value,  write 
to  UR,  and  we  will  furnish  all  needed  Information. 

Address  ZEIGLER  A  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


THE  TtOT  nENEEI  BELL  FOl'mV. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  IV.  YL, 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Church  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


M 


MeShane  BeU  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Belts  and  Chimes 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks,  &c.,  Ac.  Prices  aud 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 

H.  MCSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
Church.  Chapel, School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells ;  also  Cbimea  ami  Peals. 

Meneely  &,  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


PENSIONS 

Attorney,  Washinton, 


for  any  disability;  also  to 
Heirs.  Send  stamps  for  New 
Laws.  Col.  L.  BINGHAM. 


FOL-IAMBE  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


‘DOMESTIC 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  in  Woodwork  that  are  artlstiOp  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of ,, attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  hy 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  **  DOMESTIC.** 

“  Domestic"  Sewing  MacMie  Company, 

Broadway  and  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 


J.&R.LAMB, 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 

Tablets,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


TJ.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  Nortli  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $28.  Prepaid  $21. 

LIVERPOOL  SERVICE. 

Steamship  “CITY  OF  ROME”  sails  from  New  York  on 
Saturday,  April  19,  and  every  fourth  Saturday  thereafter. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  fre.  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Touirs,  &c.,  apply  to 

EENSSESOXT  BEOTESRS,  York. 


TT^  In  50  cent  and  $1.00  packages  for 

oiLKo  CRAZY  PATCHWORK. 

Large  Samples,  lOo.  1  package  Embroidery  Silk  (assorted) 
20  cents.  SILK  MANUFACTORY,  Cllntonvllle,  Oonn. 


PATENTS. 


TRADE¬ 
MARKS, 

PRINTS, 

LABELS, 

Send  description  of  your  Invention. 


Lawyer  and  Sobeilor  Washington,  D,  C. 


COPY. 
RIGHTS, 
DESliGNS, 
RE-ISSUES. 
L.  BINGHAM,  Patent 


BARNES’ 


^  Patent  Foot  and  SteamPower 
ichinery.  Complete  outfita 
Actual  Work-shop  Busi- 

Jnesb.  Lathes  for  Wood  or 
Metal.  Circular  Saws,  Scroll 
Saws.  Formers.  Mortisers.Te- 
noners.etc.,  etc.  Machines  on 
loyiio*  and  Price  List  Free, 
Wa  F.  A  JOHN  BARlfES, 

No.  193  Ruby  Street,  Bockfitrd,  lU. 


A  MONTH  and  board  tor  3  live  Young  Men 
•pOG  or  Ladles  in  each  orjunty.  Addresa  P.  W.  Zieoucb 
k  Oo.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS 
awarded  for  Superiority  of  Process  and  Product. 

AVONO  THEM 

The  GOLD  MEDAL  at  I  the  GOIJ)  MEDAL  at 

PALACE  OF  INDUNTRY,  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

Paris,  France,  1879,  |  Paris,  France,  ISSii, 

after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Setting  Apparatus 
of  the  WORLD. 

In  Daily  Use  In  Over  20,000  Dairies  and  Factories. 

They  raise  the  most  Cream,  and  make  the  best  Batter. 


ELEVATOR  BIILE 


The  Davis  Swing  Churn, 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  It  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no  other  Chum 
works  BO  easy.  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  It  Is  the  easiest  cleaned. 
It  has  no  floats  or  paddles  Inside.  Also  the  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER,  the 
NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER,  and  a  full  line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  lor  Dairies 
and  Factories.  SEND  FOR  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BeUows  FaUs,  Vt. 


embraces  every  desirable  Novel^of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  fea- 
turefor  1884is,  thatyoncan  for  .  -  -  . 


elty  of  the  season, 

$5gOO 


■  ■  ■  ■  select  Seeda  or  Plants  to  that  value  from 
their  Catalogue,  and  have  in-  cIuded,withontcharge,acopy  of  Peter  Hen¬ 

derson’s  New  Book,  “Garden  and  Farm  Tnplca.fv  a  work  of  350  pages,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  and  containing  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author.  The  price  of  the  book  alone  is 
11.60.  Catalogue  of  “Every  tnlng  far  tke  Garden, ’v  giving  deUils,  free  on  applioatioa. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


Aad  Dlteatet  of  lb* 
HEAO.THROAT&LUNGST 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  No  caso 
incurable  when  our  Question* 
are  properly  antwered.  Writ* 
for  circular«.  testimonials,  etc.« 
EIT.  T.  P.  CHI  LM»,  Trni 


IIIIICHIGAH™““' 


300,000  Acres 


Find  the  beat  markets  In  the  world 
right  St  their  doors.  Blizzards  and 
tornsdoea  do  not  devastate  their  crops 
sod  min  tkelr  taomea.  I  have 
for  Sale.  Ea.f  parmsnU;  loss 
time  ;  low  rate  of  Interest. 

0.  M.  Basses.  IstaelESi  Mtoh. 


.  HY  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

I.et  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

GMcago  and  St.  Fanl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls.;  Winona,  Owatonna.  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road.arelts  DAY  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  IM  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpeuased  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ZTOBTS-VZSTSOLIT  SOTHTa  OABS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere, 
in  short.  It  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  REST  EUVIP- 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  W’ORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  tor  tickets  via  this  rente,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maifis,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

6EN1  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ARM  MORTBAfiE  CO. 

LaWreiMS,KaB. 


lerurlties’Tn  the  ’  market.  FIRii_ 
Mortipwe  LOANS  opon  tmproo^ 
fknne.  mtercat  and  principal  paid  c-ndayra 
DMtunty  In  New  York.  ^P**,‘^* 


Jilsced.  I jirge  experience.  Noloa^. 
or  circular,  referencea  and  aample  forms. 
F.  M.  PsRKiEt,  Pres.i  J.  T.  Wziws.  Vlop 
Prea.!  L.  H.  PraaiEs.  Sec.:  Cmzs.  W 
Oiuan.  Treaal  N.  F.  usav.  And-lot. 


MONEY  IrStAl'IR 

ESTATE  In  St  Paul,  Mlnneapoll*.  and.  o»& 
prooperous  oitlea  in  " 

170/. 

M  /  oervallvovaiiuitiona  Ampleaccn* 
m  ritieo.  llyuars  auroeoafiil  exps- 

A.  XU  rlenoe.  The  bert  of  rofeienoes. 

Write  for  Circular.  Addieos 

COCHRAN  &  NEWPORT.  SI  Panl.  Mill. 


to  smto  net  lendet 
I  paj  abis 
I  nmi.an- 

nuall^ln’N.  Y.  Exchange.  Con- 


Sfi  applicants  and  to 
ctntoroem  of  loot  ■  nst  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustratioaa,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  (or  planting  all  Vegetable  and  fnamet 
Seeds,  Planu,  etc.  invala«bl«  to  all* 

D.M.  FERRY  SC0.°%rd: 


THE  DDVOEB  *  OOHARD  CO’S 

BBADTnm  BVEB.BLOOII11IO 


ufna  and  li 


ideUveied 
Ivarli  ■■ 


W,  MMQIV  1--  .  _ _ 

Uveied  safely,  paatpaid,to  any  poot-offics. 


TOf  our  WtW  OUIOE.seoa.pl 


ft2tfi:l3Vun,.v 

■ortala.  Itissoay.di 
suBMifrar. 


luSJJOi 

othen.ls  cup  obopa,  with  Bel 
Adjiutlng  Bsllla  canter, adapt* 
1  teelf  to  a]  I  poidtlpna  of  tbsbo^ 
wbilo  (he  bail  la  tbs  enp 

„  prasoe*  back  uw  iirtas- 

ily  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cm. 
Torsble  and  cheap.  Osat  by  molL  CM. 

HwiJnvaTWMca.,  dum,  aC? 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook's  Monday  lectures  continue  to 
crowd  Tremont  Temple  as  aforetime,  and  neither 
his  own  freshness  and  power  of  utterance  nor  the 
interest  of  his  hearers  seem  to  suffer  abatement. 
In  his  last  lecture  he  touched  upon  the  slave-trade 
in  Central  Africa,  saying  that  much  had  been  done 
since  Livingstone's  time,  yet  little  to  what  remains. 
More  than  500,000  lives,  he  said,  are  lost  in  the 
slave-trade  in  Central  Africa  every  year.  From 
the  central  regions  to  the  coast — 1,000  miles — ^the 
way  is  marked  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  these 
miserable  victims  of  savage  cruelty.  Great  Britain 
and  America,  agreed  and  united,  might  put  an  end 
to  this  horrid  business  in  a  short  time. 

Cremation  of  the  Dead.  Old  Puritan  Boston  is 
the  last  place  to  which  one  would  have  looked  for 
advocates  of  what  our  citizens  generally  pronounce 
“a  most  repugnant  method  of  disjmsing  of  the  hu¬ 
man  d*wl.”  Yet  for  this  purjmse  a  company  has 
been  formed  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
“  The  New  England  Cremation  Society.”  Its  friends 
have  gone  to  work,  holding  meetings,  passing  reso¬ 
lutions,  discussing  plans,  interviewing  ministers 
and  others,  and  working  up  an  excitement.  The 
living  and  the  dying  can  now  have  their  choice. 

Hujh  License.  Of  late  this  has  been  a  topic  of 
special  Interest  with  temperance  workers.  At  a 
late  hearing  before  the  police  commissioners,  there 
were  present  such  men  as  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Henry 
Paxon,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Rev.  Dr.  Capen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tuft’s  College,  Bishop  Paddock,  Rev.  Dr. 
Ellis  of  the  Tremont  Temple  church.  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Dr.  Phillips  Brooks.  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  of  the 
Christian  Union,  New  York,  and  many  others  of 
like  prominence.  Of  course  there  was  temperance 
talk  about  as  strong,  bold,  and  decisive  as  is  often 
heard.  And  the  Increase  of  licenses  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowed  by  law  was  advocated  by  all,  with  no 
material  exception.  The  highest  license  allowed  is 
$1,000 ;  next  highest,  $300 ;  next,  $250 ;  next,  $1(X). 
In  a  year,  as  licenstis  were,  the  amount  received 
was  $288,685;  if  the  maximum  amount  had  been 
received  for  the  same  licenses,  the  revenue  would 
have  been  $1,852,210.  These  figures,  and  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  highest  license  by  siufh  an  array  of 
names,  position,  and  influence,  ought  to  be  enough 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  high  license. 

A  Lottery  Trial.  A  few  days  since  one  Jani(« 
Wright  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Superior  Crim¬ 
inal  Court,  charged  with  maintaining  a  lottery. 
The  particular  complaint  was  that  money  had  l^een 
lost  on  a  game  of  chance  known  as  “  policy.”  An 
expert  described  the  game  to  the  jury  on  a  black¬ 
board.  After  the  hearing,  and  the  jury  had  l>een 
out  four  hours,  they  came  in  for  instructions,  to 
know  if  every  game  of  chance  was  a  lottery.  The 
Judge,  after  examination  of  Webster,  Worcester, 
and  a  volume  of  New  York  rejiorts,  de<'lared  that  a 
lottery  was  a  game  of  hazard  on  which  small  sums 
of  money  are  ventured  for  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a  larger  value.  And  the  jury  soon  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty.  The  case  has  awakened  much  inter¬ 
est  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  tried  in 
this  city.  Gamblers  will  be  quick  to  8«>e  how  the 
decision  touches  them. 

I'resbyterian  Churches.  That  in  East  Bo.ston  (Rev. 

A.  L.  Scott  pastor)  has  a  good  and  growing  con¬ 
gregation,  and  its  long-standing  and  troublesonie 
del>t  of  $16,000  is  considertnl  as  good  as  paid,  it 
l>eing  all  subsc-ribed  and  partly  paid  in.  Columbus- 
avenue  is  a  strong  church,  and  rejoicing  in  tiie 
early  8<?ttlemcut  of  Rev.  V.  A.  Lewis,  whom  they 
have  calhid.  The  church  in  South  Boston  recently 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  M.  Barrows  of  Truro,  N. 
S.,  and  have  receiv*Ml  from  him  a  letter  of  accept¬ 
ance.  On  Berkley  street  is  a  Presbyterian  <-hurch, 
formerly  known  as  a  Reformed  church  under  Dr. 
Blaokie,  but  now  called  the  Union  Churidi,  and 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  John  Hood.  Be¬ 
side  these  there  is  a  Union  Presbyterian  Chun^h, 
worshipping  at  present  in  a  chapel  on  Chamber 
street.  West  End. 

Since  the  death  of  Wendell  Phillips  there  has  btHjn 
a  prevailing  ambition  to  resurrect  the  so-called 
anti-slavery  leaders,  and  such  names  as  W.  L.  Gar¬ 
rison,  Theodore  Parker,  Edmund  Quincy,  A.  Bron¬ 
son  Aloott,  etc.,  have  been  brought  to  the  front, 
Mr.  Garrison  generally  heading  the  list.  There 
are  a  good  many  men  and ’women  now  living  in 
Boston  and  neighboring  towns  who  remember  the 
Chardon-street  Chapel  Convention  held  in  1840, 
during  which  there  were  three  sessions,  named  then 
and  since  as  the  anti-8abbath,  anti-Ministry,  and 
anti-Church  sessions.  Mr.  Garrison  was  promi¬ 
nent  and  a  leader  in  all  these,  speaking  and  voting 
on  the  infidel  side ;  and  as  the  above  institutions 
were  the  main  bulwarks  and  defences  of  slavery 
by  their  theory  and  teaching,  to  crush  these  out 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  And  in  this  kind  of 
abolition  Mr.  Garrison  was  a  loader,  and  to  this 
devoted  his  voice  and  his  (taper  for  many  years. 

A  well  defined  division  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks 
dated  from  this  Convention,  Mr.  Garrison  and  his 
alDliated  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
those  who  stood  squarely  on  the  Bible  platform. 
Is  it  strange  that  those  who  remember  this  chapter 
of  anti-slavery  history,  and  perhaits  were  in  and  of 
it  as  was  your  corres{K)ndent,  should  feel  a  d^ree 
of  disgust  and  revulsion  at  seeing  the  high  place 
of  influence  and  honor  so  often  assigned  to  Mr. 
Garrison  as  an  anti-slavery  leader  ? 

During  the  Convention  able  speeches  were  made 
by  ministers  and  others  in  defence  of  Bible  institu¬ 
tions,  es[>eolally  a  plea  for  the  Sabbath  by  Rev. 
Amos  A.  Phelps,  a  Boston  pastor,  whose  argument 
was  soon  after  adopted  and  printed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  as  one  of  its  bound  volumes ;  and 
in  an  appendix  to  that  volume  may  be  found  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  doings  of  the  Convention  here  referred 
to.  I  have  not  given  the  worst  side. 

The  Kindergarten  Fair  at  the  Blind  Institute, 
South  Boston,  gotten  up  by  the  girls  themselves,  who 
have  worked  most  enthusiastically  for  Its  success, 
oalUxl  forth  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  benevolence 
little  antici[>ated.  They  had  hoped  to  realize  $40 
or  $50  by  the  sale  of  articles  which  they  had  long 
been  making ;  but  behold !  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
carriages  and  cars,  on  a  fine  day  l^t  week,  with 
numerous  articles  for  the  tables,  tilled  the  halls, 
and  very  little  was  left  unsold.  Laura  Bridgman 
had  a  table  by  herself,  and  sold  photographs  and 
pictures  to  the  value  ot  $100.  The  receipts  for  the 
day  amounted  to  $1,900.  Modeling  in  clay  is  now 
one  of  the  studies  of  the  little  blind  kindergarten 
girls. 

Tlie  Xew  Morning  Star.  The  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  had  four  vessels  in  its  foreign 
service,  the  first  being  a  small  craft  of  thirty-nine 
tons,  which  sailed  from  Boston  in  January,  1826, 
reaidiing  Honolulu  the  next  October.  It  was  in  use 
some  thirty  years,  when  a  larger  vess<‘l  being  need¬ 
ed,  the  first  Morning  Star  was  built  in  18.56,  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  being  furnished  by  the  Sunday-school 
children  of  America.  In  1866  she  was  sold  and  her 
name  changed  to  the  Harriet  Newell.  The  (>re8ent 
Morning  Star,  a  vessel  of  181  tons,  was  built  at 
East  Boston  and  sailed  in  1870.  She  is  still  in  use 
among  the  Pacific  Islands.  This  too  was  built  by 
the  Sunday-school  children.  So  much  have  the 
Board’s  missions  increased  in  that  quarter,  that  a 
new  vessel  with  steam  power  has  been  thought  nec¬ 
essary,  to  cost  $45,000.  Again  the  children  have 
been  appealed  to,  and  already  $26,000  have  come 
ia.  The  Board  have  decided  to  build,  and  this  will 
be  the  third  Morning  Star. 

Too  Many  Gamblers.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice  agent,  has  taken  some  (mins  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  number  of  habitual  gamblers  in  this  city. 
He  engaged  two  reliable  gentlemen  to  visit  on  the 
same  evening  ten  different  faro  banks,  and  they 
wen-  found  to  averag*;  fifteen  at  each  place.  .\6- 
aumlng  the  number  of  this  class  of  gambling  rooms 
to  be  forty  (a  low  estimate),  we  find  six  hundred 
at  the  faro  banks  at  any  given  hour  of  the  evening. 
Add  to  these  the  nuiul>cr  who  are  going  and  com¬ 


ing  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  those  who  go  to 
the  gambling  rooms  of  other  names,  many  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  number  of  habitual  gamblers  in 
this  city,  Mr.  Bishop  thinks,  camiot  be  less  than 
2,000.  Out  of  this  must  come  what  an  amount  of 
demoralization,  waste  of  money,  neglect  of  busi¬ 
ness,  abuse  of  families,  breaches  of  trust,  and  not 
seldom  murder  and  suicide !  The  attention  given 
to  this  enormous  evil  is  altogether  dispro()ortioned 
to  that  bestowed  u(K)n  intemperance. 

Scientific  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  it  relates  to  alcoholic  drinks  and  all  sorts 
of  narcotics,  is  earnestly  called  for  in  a  petition  to 
the  Committee  on  Education.  Teachers  stated  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  that  many  young  children  had 
become  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  some 
even  to  opium  and  liquor;  and  plain,  intelligible 
lessons  on  all  topics  that  pertain  to  physiology  and 
hygiene  would  be  eminently  useful.  .4  law  re¬ 
quiring  such  instruction  is  said  to  be  in  operation 
in  Vermont,  Michigan,  and  other  States. 

Cambridge  and  Boston  are  almost  certain  to  be 
tied  together  by  the  rails  of  an  elevated  road.  It 
is  to  be  on  a  new  plan,  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  V. 
Meigs,  and  quite  different  from  the  New  York  ele¬ 
vated  roads.  The  bill,  which  has  been  passed,  and 
only  awaits  some  pending  amendments,  may  yet 
be  defeated  on  some  quibble,  but  such  a  road  must 
<?ome  soon.  Cambridge  lies  between  two  steam 
roads,  with  no  benefit  from  either,  and  the  horse 
cars  are  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  immense 
amount  of  travel  between  the  two  cities.  Both  are 
demanding  the  elevated,  and  will  have  it  at  an  early 
day.  *  Puritan. 


Current  isuento. 


PERSONAli  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  is  educating  orphan 
children  In  industrial  occupations  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

The  output  of  telephones  by  the  American  Bell 
Tcle|>hone  Company  is  reported  as  follows:  1881, 
56,755;  1882,  62,705;  1883,  57,328. 

The  first  notary  public’s  certifleabi  issued  to  a 
woman  in  Connecticut  has  been  given  by  Gov. 
W'aller  to  Lawj-er  Marj-  Hall  of  Hartford. 

John  Guy  Vassar  has  given  $10,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cabinets  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus 
in  the  Vassar  Brothers’  Laboratory  at  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  wife  of  Alfred  Smith,  a  rich  citizen  of  New- 
(Mjrt,  died  Feb.  28.  She  was  an  unostentatious 
dis()onser  of  charity,  giving  to  the  poor  about  $5,000 
a  year. 

George  William  Curtis  has  acce()tt^  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  city  government  to  deliver  the 
eulogy  on  Wendell  Phillips,  and  he  has  selected 
Wednesday,  April  16,  as  the  time  for  its  delivery. 

The  Portland  (Mb.)  schools  and  other  schools  to 
which  a  Portland  committee  sent  circulars,  have 
raised  $5,000  toward  a  monument  to  Longfellow,  to 
be  built  at  Portland,  where  he  was  born. 

Several  Bo.ston  and  Brooklyn  families,  on  their 
way  home  from  Florida,  find  the  Hotel  Warwick, 
at  Newport  News,  Va.,  a  very  pleasant  place  at 
which  to  rest  for  a  few  tlays. 

There  will  be  direct  communication  between  New 
York  and  the  City  of  Mexico  in  thirty  days.  Thus 
about  two  thousand  miles  of  railway  have  been 
built  in  Mexico  by  American  capital  within  two 
years. 

Willie  Grey  of  Montreal,  ag<id  fourteen  years,  of 
highly  respectable  parentage  has  bwn  detected  in 
a  $300  forgerj-.  He  and  two  companions  were  about 
starting  for  New  York,  with  thirty  dime  novels  in 
their  (msstjssion. 

The  Chinese  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are 
responding  very  liberally  to  the  building  fund  of 
the  new  home  for  the  aged  and  indigent  among 
their  countrymen  in  the  City  of  Lin  Ning,  in  the 
()rovince  of  Knong  Ting,  China. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  tomb  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  is 
going  to  ruin.  Two  of  the  8up()orting  arches  have 
colla(>8ed,  one  comer  of  the  monument  has  settled 
several  inches,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  will  cost  $4,000. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Compton,  owner  of  the  Indian  Harbor 
Hotel  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  leased  the  premises 
to  the  Indian  Harbor  Hotel  Company.  This  Com¬ 
pany  will  ex()ond  $20,000  in  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Mr.  H.  F.  Winslow,  formerly  of  the  Kaat- 
erskill  Hotel,  will  manage  this  house. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  years’  sojourn  in  Europe,  has 
decided  to  make  Johnston,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y., 
her  future  residence.  There,  in  the  old  Cady  home¬ 
stead,  where  she  was  bom  sixty-eight  years  ago, 
she  will  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

American  Minister  William  H.  Hunt  died  at  St. 
Petersburg  Feb.  27.  A  native  of  South  Carolina,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  he  first  won  distinction  as  a  law¬ 
yer  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy- 
under  President  Garfield,  as  a  recognition  of  his 
uniform  patriotism. 

A  colony  of  Skyecrofters,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
men,  women,  and  children,  tenants  of  Lord  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  the  McLeods  of  McLeod,  arrive<l  at 
Philadelphia  Feb.  28th  on  the  steamship  “  Ohio,” 
and  soon  left  for  their  new  homes  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Few  of  them  could  speak  English. 

An  official  circular  from  the  City  of  Mexico  an¬ 
nounces  that  only  seventy-five  miles  of  rail  remain 
to  be  laid  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  and 
that  the  road  will  be  completed  by  March  15th, 
when  there  will  be  an  international  route  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Mexican  capital,  a  distance  of  1,'>40 
miles. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  widow  of  John  Brown  the  abo¬ 
litionist,  died  last  week  in  San  Francisco.  She 
was  married  to  him  In  1832,  when  only  seventeen. 
She  was  the  adviser  of  her  husband,  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  his  projects.  Last  year  she  made  a 
trip  to  the  East,  and  was  received  with  marks  of 
esteem  in  Boston  and  other  cities. 

Re(K>rts  received  by  the  Naval  Hydrographic 
Office  Indicate  that  the  ice  is  coming  down  from  the 
Arctic  regions  much  earlier  this  season  than  usual. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  regarded  as  favorable  for  the 
Greely  Relief  Ex(>edltion,  as  there  will  be  more 
o(>en  water  in  the  Polar  regions  than  is  usual  at 
this  ()eriod  of  the  year,  and  there  will  consequently 
be  less  danger  from  Ice  pack. 

When  Mrs.  Olmsted,  widow  of  Prof.  Denison 
Olmsted  (the  famous  Yale  mathematician),  died  at 
eighty  years  of  age  a  few  days  ago,  she  requested 
that  during  her  funeral  her  bo<ly  should  rest  in  the 
light  of  the  memorial  window  placed  in  Battell 
Cha()el  in  memory  of  her  husband.  President  Noah 
Porter  and  Prof.  Barbour  conducted  the  funeral 
services,  and  her  wish  was  carefully  o}>8erved. 

The  “diamond  wedding”  of  Park  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organ¬ 
ization  is  called,  was  celebrated  last  Sabbath.  .At 
the  communion  service,  after  Dr.  Withrow’s  his¬ 
torical  sermon,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone, 
D.D.,  who  preceded  “Adirondack”  Murray  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church,  was  read.  Dr.  Stone  is  the 
brother  of  the  editor  of  the  New  York  .Journal  of 
Commerce. 

The  Boston  Journal  says:  “Not  only  are  silver 
certificates  being  (wrsistently  forced  into  circula¬ 
tion,  but  gold  certificates  are  being  pro()ortionately 
withheld.  By  the  daily  Treasury  report  it  appears 
that  only  31  (>er  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  vaults  is  represented  by  outstanding  certifi¬ 
cates.  But  there  is  more  than  $96,000,000  in  silver 
certificates — 73  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  coin  on 
hand— in  circulation.  The  talk  about  the  use  of 
silver  injuring  the  cre<lit  of  Roston  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  New  York,  is  nonsense.  No  city  in  the 
country-  will  fight  harder  for  a  sound  money  basis 
than  Boston.  If  from  any  motive  the  Government 
attempts  to  silverize  Boston,  the  banks  here  will 
find  means  to  defend  themselves  against  such  an 
unjust  discrimination.” 


The  ice  scenery  at  the  Falls,  with  the  present 
cold  weather,  is  gorgeous.  The  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  in  Prospect  Park,  Goat  Island,  and  along  the 
banks  on  the  Canadian  side,  are  covered  with  fro¬ 
zen  spray,  while  the  ice  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
American  and  Horseshoe  Falls  have  reached  an 
imposing  height,  the  whole  presenting  a  most 
beautiful  spectacle.  Anchor  ice  Is  running  over 
the  Falls  in  great  quantities,  and  at  Victoria  Point 
has  begun  to  gorge  up  the  river,  with  every  pros- 
()ect  of  an  ice  bridge  forming. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Aster  family  own  twelve  hundred  houses  in 
New  York,  estimated  to  be  worth  some  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  dollars. 

The  exceeding  value  of  New  York  city  property 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ex-.Iudge  Henry  Hilton 
has  just  (>aid  the  widow  of  Mr.  Stewart  $2,100,000 
for  the  former  Stewart  wholesale  building,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Chambers  to  Reade  street  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission, 
Mayor  Edson  said  that  the  Commissioners  had 
been  sitting  for  about  a  year,  and  drawing  $8,000  a 
year,  and  there  should  be  something  to  show  for 
this  expenditure.  He  asked  whether  the  actual 
work  on  the  aqueduct  could  be  begun  by  June  1. 
Engineer  Church  thought  that  it  could,  but  some 
of  the  Commissioners  thought  that  steps  toward 
the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  land  would  ha^e 
to  be  taken  before  that  work  began.  Commission¬ 
er  Thompson  submitted  a  statement  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  dam  for  a  reservoir  at  Sodom,  with¬ 
out  the  cost  of  the  land,  at  $647,300.  i 

A  New  Yorker  who  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
be  taken  in  a  cab  from  Union  Square  to  the  Grand 
Central  Depot,  and  only  twenty-five  cents  to  be 
taken  in  a  cab  from  a  railway  depot  in  Boston  to 
his  hotel — the  distance  in  the  two  cases  being  about 
the  same— has  acquired  some  respect  for  the  Hub. 

Dr.  Henry  Draper  at  his  death  left  a  valuable 
collection  of  astronomical  instruments  in  the  ob¬ 
servatory  at  Hastings,  as  well  as  an  outfit  in  his 
laboratory  in  this  city,  which  is  said  to  have  no 
equal  in  this  country  in  the  especial  department 
for  which  it  was  intended,  that  of  astronomical 
physics.  Mrs.  Draper,  who  was  his  most  able  as¬ 
sistant  in  study,  has  been  trying  to  find  some  one 
since  his  death  to  carry  on  the  work  from  the  point 
where  it  was  left.  This  she  has  been  unable  to  do 
as  yet.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  finding  some 
one  who  has^  studied  this  particular  branch.  Mrs. 
Draper’s  friends  have  desired  her  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  herself,  and  employ  an  assistant;  but 
Mrs.  Draper  prefers  to  have  a  scientist  take  full 
charge  of  the  laboratorj’.  It  is  her  intention  in  the 
future,  to  combine  the  observatory  and  laboratory 
as  an  inde(>endcnt  institution,  to  bear  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name. 

R.  H.  Park,  now  in  Florence,  has  shi})ped  thence 
the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  memorial  just  finished  by 
him.  The  memorial  consists  of  a  tablet,  a  medal¬ 
lion,  and  a  figure  of  one  of  the  muses.  The  latter 
is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
five  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  stands  on  a  ()edestal 
over  two  feet  in  height.  The  memorial  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  art . 

INDIAN  TROITBI.E8. 

The  Apache  Indians  arc  again  committing  dep¬ 
redations  in  Sonora.  On  Jan.  29th  they  killcfl  two 
men,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle  near  Chlnipas. 
On  Jan.  30th  they  seriously  wounded  a  Mexican 
vaquero  near  Tetuachi,  stele  horses  of  American 
(>rospector8,  and  the  stock  of  Leonardo  Gomez, 
Prefect  of  the  Arispe  district.  The  authorities 
have  sent  a  force  in  pursuit,  but  no  news  has  been 
received  from  them  as  yet.  The  .Ai)aches  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  crossing  the  border  in  several  places 
simultaneously.  For  the  ()ast  few  days  they  have 
been  depredating  in  the  Sahuaripa  district,  and 
kille<I  Dolore  Lop(‘z  and  wounded  Lorenzo  Melen¬ 
dez  near  Bamocl.  Several  bodies  of  Mexicans 
have  been  found  on  the  Mexican  soil  near  the  bor¬ 
der.  At  Maritavl  the  Indians  killed  Jesus  Duarte 
and  another  man  near  Chinavirachl.  "The  mail- 
carrier  of  the  Sahuaripa  route  is  missing,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  killed.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  were  stolen  from  Los  Piedras  Delumbre. 
The  Federal  force  is  in  pursuit,  and  another  force 
is  seeking  to  head  off  the  marauders.  Col.  Garcia, 
with  a  large  force,  is  also  out. 

THE  REASON  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  t'alifomia  corres{K)ndent  appends  the  following 
to  a  business  note :  “This  is  a  glorious  season  for 
Southern  California  because  of  the  abundant  rains 
— fifteen  inches,  and  more  to  come,  in  this  vicinity, 
while  twelve  would  be  an  abundance.  I  have  good 
eatable  apples  still  hanging  on  the  trees  from  last 
year,  and  peaches  of  this  season’s  growth  large  as 
filberts,  and  to-day  picked  oranges  of  the  growth  of 
'82  and  ’83  from  the  same  trees,  while  others  be¬ 
side  them  have  the  growth  of  ’84  large  as  peas. 
Roses  of  the  finest  varieties  abound,  there  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  frost  enough  this  season  to  touch  oven  the 
heliotrope,  the  tenderost  of  all  flowers.  Parts  of 
Palestine  are  certainly  very  beautiful— at  least  as 
shown  by  the  gifted  and  facile  limner  of  The  Evan- 
OEiiiST ;  but  he  has  not  yet  seen  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.”  E.  S.  S. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  editor.  Dr.  Field,  is  now  well  on  his  way 
to  the  fair  Canaan  he  so  pleasantly  describes.  His 
address  will  be  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  a  few  weeks 
to  come.] 

WASHINOTON  ITEMS. 

On  Monday  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  af¬ 
firmed  the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  the  Le¬ 
gal  Tender  Act  of  March  31,  1878.  The  substance 
of  the  decision  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
(assesses  the  right  and  power,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  make  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debt  in  times  of  ()eace  as  well  as  in  a 
war  epoch,  and  to  reissue  such  notes  at  will. 

The  Congressional  Temperance  Society  is  now 
half  a  centurj'  old.  Senator  Vance  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  has  recently  been  chosen  to  succeed  Senator 
Dawes  as  president. 

Mr.  Nixon,  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Oeean, 
recently  made  an  argument  before  the  Senate  Post- 
office  Committee  favoring  the  reduction  of  ()ostal 
rates  upon  newspapers  to  one  cent  a  pound. 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  Folger  has  selected  for 
the  site  of  the  new  Federal  building  in  Brooklyn 
the  southerly  half  of  the  block  boimded  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  Johnson,  Adams,  and  Tillary  streets.  The 
price  of  the  site  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Issued  warrants 
for  about  $11,500,000  on  account  of  pensions  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February,  and  it  is  therefore  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  for  the 
month  will  be  less  than  usual. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  to  increase  the 
navy,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  13  nays.  It  autliorizes  the 
President  to  direct  the  construction  of  seveti  steel 
vessels,  consisting  of  one  cruiser  of  4,500  tons  dis¬ 
placement,  one  cruiser  of  3,000  tons,  one  despatch 
vessel  of  1,500  tens,  two  heavily-armed  gun-boats 
of  1,.500  tens  each,  one  light  gun-boat  of  750  tens, 
and  one  gun-boat  not  to  exceed  900  tens ;  also  one 
steel  ram,  one  cruising  torpedo-boat,  and  two  har¬ 
bor  torpedo-boats.  American  ship-builders  who 
shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  in  three  mouths  from  the  making  of  the  con¬ 
tract  they  will  be  prepared  to  enter  u(>on  the  work 
of  construction,  shall  be  ()ennittod  to  bid. 

The  Navy  has  begun  the  use  of  the  new  Time 
standard,  and  March  ought  not  to  end  before  all 
the  other  departments  of  the  government  adopt  it. 
When  will  the  Euro(>ean  nations  agree  u()on  a  com¬ 
mon  prime  meridian,  and  extend  the  new  Time  sys¬ 
tem  around  the  globe? 

The  highest  postage  rate  from  the  United  States 
is  to  Patagonia  and  the  Island  of  St.  Helena — 
twenty-seven  cents  ()er  half-ounce. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Harrison  for  the  admission  of  Dakota  as  a  State. 
It  provides  for  the  8e()aration  of  the  present  Terri¬ 


tory,  and  the  creation  of  the  northern  (»art  into  a 
separate  Territory,  to  be  known  as  the  Territory  of 
North  Dakota.  The  name  to  be  given  to  the  North¬ 
ern  portion  of  Dakota  in  the  event  that  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  the  Southern  portion,  bearing  the 
name  of  Dakota,  shall  become  a  law,  is  receiving 
some  attention  by  members  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Territories.  A  variety  of  names  have  been 
suggested;  among  them  are  Pembina,  Mandan, 
Lincoln,  and  Isabella,  the  latter  in  honor  of  that 
Spanish  Queen  to  whose  encouragement  Columbus 
owed  his  success  in  part,  and  whose  efforts,  so 
writes  the  Committee’s  corre.spondent,  have  never 
been  fittingly  recognized.  No  one  has  yet  siiggtwt- 
ed  Bismarck. 

MARITIME  9IATTERS. 

The  fastest  time  ever  made  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  it  is  claimed,  is  that  of  the  steam¬ 
er  Louisiana  (of  the  Cromwell  Line),  which  recently 
reached  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mi.s8i.ssi()pi  five 
days  and  six  hours  after  crossing  the  bar  at  Sandj' 
Hook.  The  time  from  wharf  to  wharf  was  only 
nine  hours  additional. 

Before  leaving  Newport  on  Feb.  28,  Swond  Lieut. 
John  U.  Rhodes  of  the  revenue  cutter  Samuel  Dex¬ 
ter,  the  hero  of  Gay  Head,  did  a  generous  deed,  or 
rather  performed  several  generous  deeds.  The 
Boston  Post  fund  raised  for  him  amounted  to 
$2,100.  This  ho  determined  to  divide  among  his 
fellow-officers  and  the  crew.  He  gave  to  the  First 
and  Third  Lieutenants,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
engineers,  and  the  pilot,  checks  for  $150  each.  Be¬ 
sides  this  he  has  expended  over  $500  on  new  uni¬ 
forms  and  bedding  for  the  crow.  The  captaiAM 
also  to  receive  a  check. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Company  has  decided  to 
invite  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £250,000,  to 
defray  the  coat  of  the  steamers  Umbria  and  Etru¬ 
ria,  which  are  now  building.  Mortgage  bonds  of 
the  denominations  of  £100,  £500,  and  £1000  will  be 
issued  to  cover  this  loan.  They  will  bear  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  will  be  payable  in  three  years. 

THE  GREAT  STORM,  SOUTH. 

South  Carolina,  it  is  now  known,  was  visited  on 
Feb.  10th  by  three  separate  tornadoes,  all  entering 
from  Georgia,  and  doing  immense  damage  in  six¬ 
teen  of  the  thirty-four  counties  of  that  State. 
Martin  Mingo,  colored,  of  Midway,  weighing  200 
()Ound8,  was  blown  200  yards,  but  caught  hold  of  a 
bush  and  succeeded  in  remaining  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  His  overcoat  was  blown  four  miles.  A  man 
In  Aikin  county  says  his  bam  was  whirled  off,  and 
the  drj'  fodder  caught  up  in  the  air  and  set  ablaze 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  making  a  most  impressive 
spectacle,  the  cloud  appearing  as  a  sheet  of  flame  a 
mile  long. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  tells  the  following  tor¬ 
nado  stories :  “In  the  tornado  of  a  few  years  since 
a  door  hinge  was  buried  in  the  body  of  a  tree.  It 
seems  incredible  that  the  wind  could  have  driven  so 
small  a  thing  as  a  hinge  with  such  terrific  force. 
And  yet  in  the  National  Museum  is  a  section  of  a 
telegraph  pole  with  a  shingle  driven  half  way 
througli  it.  In  Tuesday’s  storm  a  pebble  was  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  the  wind  and  buried  in  a  lady’s  back,  and 
the  sole  of  a  shoe  was  torn  from  a  man’s  foot.  It 
is  rej)orted  that  whSH  Mr.  Darnell  of  Pickens  coun¬ 
ty  reeovert'd  some  of  his  money  blown  away  in  the 
cyclone,  the  edges  of  the  bills  were  burned.” 

FROM  ABROAD. 

When  the  new  S()eaker  of  the  British  Commons, 
Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  took  the  chair  at  the 
o()eniiig  of  Parliament,  he  was  received  with  deaf¬ 
ening  cheers,  the  members  rising  and  uncovering. 
The  name  he  bears,  or  rath(*r  the  names,  an'  yet 
wonderfully  (mpiilar  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  given  out  that  Russia  has  voluntarily  offered 
England  a  pledge  to  stop  at  Merv,  and  to  use  her 
influence  with  the  khans  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  to 
facilitate  English  commerce.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  Russian  Government  have  invited  England 
to  join  in  constructing  a  canal  from  the  sea  of  Aral 
to  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Persian  Government 
has  ordered  that  Ayoob  Khan  be  detained  at  Meshel 
as  a  State  prisoner. 

The  bust  of  Longfellow  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  unveiled  on  Saturdaj',  March  1st.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  Rev.  George  Brothers,  M. 
A.,  Sub-Dean  of  Westminster.  Earl  Granville,  Sir 
Hugh  Childers,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Alice  and 
Annie  Longfellow,  daughters  of  the  poet,  and  Mary 
Anderson,  were  among  the  persons  present.  The 
bust  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and  is  slightly  larger 
than  life.  It  represents  the  poet  at  the  best  period 
of  old  age,  with  noble  features,  flowing  hair,  and 
full  beard.  The  subject  has  been  treated  with 
boldness  and  effect,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  strong 
and  beautiful  work.  The  poet’s  daughters  (>ro- 
nounce  the  likeness  striking.  The  bust  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  angle  of  the  poets’  corner, 
between  the  busts  of  Chaucer  and  Dryden.  It  will 
bear  the  following  in8cri()tion,  left  by  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley:  “  This  bust  was  placed  among  the  memorials 
of  the  poets  of  England  by  English  admirers  of  an 
American  poet.” 

A  royal  commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  commission  includes 
Cardinal  Manning,  several  delegates  from  working¬ 
men’s  associations,  and  a  number  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  members  of  Parliament.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
is  chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  steamer  Great  Eastern  has  been  lx>ught  by 
the  British  goveniment  and  will  be  made  a  coal- 
hulk  at  Gibraltar.  Thus  two  remarkable  attempts 
at  innovation  in  naval  architecture,  based  on  the 
purest  scientific  principles,  have  come  to  the  same 
end :  for  the  Czar’s  floating  palace,  the  Llvadia, 
was  lately  made  a  ooal-hulk  at  Sebastopol.  The 
Great  Eastern,  however,  did  one  notable  service  to 
mankind,  and  only  one :  she  laid  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  soon  after  her  completion.  She  will  be  a 
good  coal  reservoir,  for  she  is  680  feet  long  and 
holds  24,000  tens. 

Intemperance  ia  sadly  on  the  increase  in  Belgium. 
The  returns  show  that  a  population  of  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  souls  consumes  80,000,0(M)  of  franca 
in  liquor  annually,  being  a  ()roportion  of  66  (>er 
cent,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Side  by  side  with 
this  is  a  terrible  increase  in  insanity,  which  has 
()ro|»ortionately  more  than  doubled  in  the  same 
time. 

Prince  Victor,  son  of  Prince  Napoleon,  is  to 
serve  for  a  time  in  the  Roumanian  army.  His 
contemplated  American  tour  has  been  (mstponed. 

A  beggar  on  horseback  is  the  latest  Parisian 
novelty.  He  is  dressed  in  rags  and  his  steed  is  not 
of  .Arabian  extraction.  He  holds  out  his  hat  to  re¬ 
ceive  alms,  and  if  any  one  looks  at  him  with  an 
astonished  mien,  he  exclaims  “  You  must  excuse 
me,  b»>t  I  am  old  and  weak  anil  cannot  easily 
stand.” 

The  Queen  of  Tahiti  has  arrivjHi  in  Paris. 

The  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  of  Russia  Is  officially 
announced. 

The  island  of  Chios  and  the  town  of  Chesme  and 
Vourla,  upon  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  have 
been  visited  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Vatican  ganlens  in  their  greatest  extent  arc 
only  350  yards  by  400— bss  than  thirty  acres,  and 
are  much  smaller  than  that  if  reduced  to  a  rectan¬ 
gular  form.  However,  by  doubling  and  twisting, 
the  Po()e  can  get  a  drive  out  of  these  gardens,  hid¬ 
den  away  tinder  the  northern  walls  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  the  western  side  of  the  Vatican. 

The  lady  who  recently  left  $2,000,000  to  the  Pope 
had  several  near  relatives  living,  and  they  remain 
in  extremely  ()oor  circumstances.  It  is  said  that 
Piife  IX.,  when  he  had  been  left  a  large  sum  In  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances,  relinquished  $500,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  relatives.  Po()e  Leo,  It  Is  sug¬ 
gested,  might  do  the  same  thing. 

A  wedding  party  of  thirty-five  men,  women,  and 
children  was  crossing  the  River  Theiss  in  Hungary, 
about  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  ice  suddenly  broke 
under  them  and  the  company  with  one  exception, 
were  drowned. 


The  United  States  of  Colombia  Congress  has 
counted  the  votes  and  declared  Dr.  Rafael  Nufiez 
President  of  the  Republic  for  the  term  which  be¬ 
gins  Apfil  1st. 

A  BATTLE-BRITISH  TROOPS  VICTORIOUS. 

London,  March  1. — Late  dispatches  from  Trlnki- 
tat  give  the  following  (larticulars  in  regard  to  Gen. 
Graham’s  movements :  On  Thursday  night  the  ex¬ 
pedition  encamped  near  Fort  Baker.  The  infantry 
bivouacked  in  front,  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.  The 
troops  were  all  assembled  before  sunset  ex<'e()t  the 
Sixty-fifth  regiment,  which  arriviKl  at  eight.  Fri¬ 
day  morning  fires  were  quickly  kindled  and  coffee 
made.  Bn>akfast  over,  the  forces  wen:  formed  in 
an  oblong  square,  the  front  and  rear  of  which  were 
longer  than  the  sides  owing  to  the  different  Aitrength 
of  the  regiments.  The  Gordon  Highlanders  in  line 
formed  the  advance,  with  two  Gatling  guns  and 
one  Gardiner  in  the  right  corner  and  two  Gardiners 
and  one  Gatling  in  the  left  corner.  The  Eighty- 
ninth  regiment  in  line  formed  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  square;  the  Black  Watch  regiment  the  rear. 
The  whole  strengtli  of  the  Britisti  forces  was  some¬ 
thing  less  than  4,000  men.  The  length  of  the  front 
was  350  yards.  The  Hussars  acted  as  scouts  and 
advanced  in  a  semi-circle  a  thousand  yards  ahead, 
covering  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  main  force. 
The  troo().s  ailvanced  over  sand-knolls  and  scrub 
for  a  mile  from  Fort  Bacon  along  the  Teb  road, 
when  the  rebels  openetl  lire  with  their  Remington 
rifles,  but  the  range  was  too  long  and  their  shots 
proved  ineffective.  The  rebels  in  swarms  occupied 
the  high  ground  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the 
British  army.  They  retired  slowly  as  the  English 
advanced,  keeping  within  about  1,200  yards  of  the 
main  body  of  the  English  forces.  The  British  cav¬ 
alry  followed,  covering  the  rear  upon  the  left,  form' 
e<l  in  throe  lines  and  distant  some  900  yards  from 
the  main  army.  At  9:30  the  gunboat  S()hinx  tlrwl 
four  rounds  from  Trinkitat  harbor,  but  the  range 
was  too  great,  and  the  tiring  was  8toi)(HHi,  as  the 
shells  were  dangerous  to  the  English.  The  cavalry 
and  mounted  Infantry  advanced  on  the  left  to  touch 
tlie  rebels,  who  moved  obstinately,  and  were  not 
indisposed  to  tight.  The  infantrj- contimuHl  to  ad¬ 
vance  steadily.  Two  or  three  times  a  halt  was 
made  in  order  to  allow  the  sailois  and  artillery  who 
wore  dragging  the  guns  to  rest.  The  square  was 
well  maintained,  but  where  the  ground  was  difficult 
the  men  marctuHl  by  fours  right  in  columns  of  com- 
(lanies.  The  road  toward  Teb  was  studded  with 
hundreds  of  coiqises  of  Baker  Pasha’s  ill-starred 
fugitives,  which  filled  the  air  with  (lollution,  and 
around  which  swarms  of  carrion  Hies  lazily  hover¬ 
ed.  After  an  advance  of  three  miles  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  the  earthworks  of  the  rebels  came  in 
sight.  Guns  were  mounted  and  standards  were 
flying  in  the  sultry  air.  The  rebel  tire  had  now 
almost  ceased,  excc(it  on  the  extreme  right  and 
loft,  where  it  still  continued  to  be  directed  at  the 
scouts.  The  British  .ste()ped  forth  us  if  on  a  holi¬ 
day  parade,  the  bag()i()es  playing  and  the  High¬ 
landers  footing  cheerily.  They  advanced  till  they 
were  within  800  yards  of  the  rebels’  position,  where 
an  old  Hugar-ndll  was  standing,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  native  huts,  and  where  also  stood  a  fort 
with  two  guns. 

Here  a  halt  was  ordered  and  the  scouts  rejoined 
tlie  cavalrj’.  Neither  force  seemed  di8(>os('d  to 
o()en  tire.  At  last  “Attention”  was  called,  wliere- 
u(ion  the  rebels,  seeing  the  British  move,  began  the 
battle  with  a  shell  from  aKrujtp  gun  ca(itured  from 
the  Egyptians.  The  shell  passed  wide  over  the 
square.  The  next  two  shots  wen-  aimed  with 
greater  accuracy  ami  the  shells  burst  close  to  the 
British,  wounding  several.  The  rebels  maintained 
a  rattling  fusillade  with  small  arms,  sending  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bullets,  which  whizzed  around  the  ears  of 
the  British,  .A  man  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
was  first  to  fall,  badly  wounded.  As  the  shots  in¬ 
creased  the  ambulance  surgeons  were  fully  occupiinl. 
The  English  advanced  steadily  in  a  siiuare  without 
answering  the  rebi'l  fire  until  they  pas-sod  the  north 
face  of  the  rebel  works.  At  this  (lolnt  a  piece  of  a 
shell  wounded  Baker  Pasha  in  the  face  and  twenty 
men  were  hit.  After  a  ♦Mihelon  of  a  thousand 
yards  a  halt  was  ordered  and  the  men  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  lie  down.  It  was  now  noon,  the  day  was 
clear,  and  the  wind  dispersed  the  smoke  of  the 
rebel  tire,  disclosing  the  rebels’  movements.  Then 
the  British  opened  fire  with  guns  and  Martini  rifles, 
causing  the  rebel  fire  rapidly  to  slacken  and  almost 
to  cease.  At  this  the  bugles  sounded  a  fresh  advance. 
The  troo(>8  rose,  wheeled  round  on  the  centre  of 
the  siiuare  and  approacheil  the  rebel  works.  The 
rebels  were  in  no  military  order,  but  were  scatter¬ 
ed  here  and  there,  so  as  to  take  advantage'  of  the 
abundant  cover  which  the  ground  afforded.  They 
clung  to  their  (losition  with  de8()erate  tenacity. 
There  were  2,000  rebels  directly  in  front,  while 
many  hundred  hung  around  the  two  sides  of  the 
square.  As  the  British  moved  forward,  firing  as 
they  advanced,  the  rebels,  armed  with  S()ear8  and 
huge  cross-hilted  swords,  ran  within  20Q  yards  of 
the  advancing  lines  and  rushed  against  the  British 
at  breakneck  speed,  heedless  and  fearless  of  death. 
The  rebels  fell  right  and  loft,  though  some  of  the 
brave  fellows  reached  within  five  pacra  of  the 
square.  None  of  them  bolted ;  they  only  fell  back 
sullenly  when  they  wore  forced.  Having  cleared 
the  ground  In  front  with  their  Martini  rifle.s,  the 
British  attacked  the  fort.  Col.  Burnaby  was  the 
first  te  mount  the  parapet,  firing  a  double-barreled 
shot-gun  into  the  enemy.  Around  the  works  the 
rebels  fought  with  furious  energy,  and  a  frightful 
melee  of  bayonets  and  spears  took  place.  At  last 
the  British  gained  possession  of  the  fort.  They 
captured  two  Krupp  guns  and  at  once  turned  them 
against  the  enemy,  but  the  Arabs  still  contested 
every  Inch.  They  would  not  submit  te  be  driven 
off;  they  could  only  be  killed.  The  British  next 
tlirected  their  attention  to  the  old  sugar  mill,  a 
brick  building  containing  an  iron  boiler.  This  they 
stormed,  and  succeeded  in  dl.slodging  200  rebels, 
who  leapeil  forth  and  charged  from  every  opening. 

At  1  o’clock,  after  an  hour  of  intense  fighting, 
the  rebels  gave  way  and  bolted  outright.  The 
Gatling  guns  and  Martini  rifles  had  caused  great 
havoc  there.  The  British  pursued  them  as  they 
fell  back,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  fresh  water 
wells  of  Teb,  where  the  rebels  made  their  last 
stand.  Sheikhs  who  advanced  empty-handed  te 
show  that  they  liore  charmed  lives,  were  stricken 
down  with  bayonet  thrusts.  The  Highlanders 
carried  the  next  earthwork,  capturing  three  guns. 
At  the  end  of  four  hours  of  arduous  fighting  the 
British  gained  possiMslon  of  the  rebel  camps,  of 
the  huts  and  the  wells. 

The  cavalry  on  the  right  flunk  chargetl  the  retreat¬ 
ing  relxds,  who  did  not  bolt,  liut  struck  the  troops 
who  rode  among  them,  giving  blow  for  blow.  A 
splendid  display  of  heroism  was  made  by  three 
mounted  rebels.  They  resolutely  maintained  their 
ground  against  the  shock  of  two  cavalry  regiments 
before  being  cut  down.  They  continued  te  fight 
after  the  third  charge,  killing  several  soldiers,  and 
wounding  Col.  Barrow  with  their  spears.  The  en¬ 
emy  retired  slowly,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
British  ke()t  up  their  tiring  for  a  long  time  after 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  been  declde<l. 

The  victorious  army  entered  Tokar  at  noon  of 
Saturday.  A  few  shots  were  exchangeii  with  £he 
enemy,  when  the  4,000  rebels  holding  the  town  fled. 
Osman  Digma  is  encam()ed  night  miles  distant  from 
Suakim.  .A  tiattle  with  him  Is  ex()ected  when  the 
British  troops  return  te  Buakim  from  Tokar.  Gen. 
Graham  will  send  part  of  the  Tokar  garrison  to 
Trinkitat,  and  will  destroy  the  works  of  fortifica¬ 
tion.  He  will  then  march  te  Tamanieb,  where  he 
will  convoke  the  sheikhs  of  the  friendly  tribes,  and 
those  submitting  te  him,  to  make  arrangements  te 
keep  o(>en  the  route  between  Suakim  and  Berber. 
The  garrison  found  at  Tokar  numbered  seventy 
men,  who  were  half  starved.  The  remainder  had 
joined  the  rebels.  The  Arabs  left  1,100  dead  on 
the  field  at  Teb.  Their  force  in  the  battle  num¬ 
bered  12,000.  'The  British  force  numbered  3,900. 


Nothing  had  served  te  inspirit  the  Soudanese  so 
much  as  their  annihilating  victory  over  Gen.  Hicks 
and  his  miserable  Egyptian  levies.  A  despatch  to 
the  London  Times  relates  that  M.  Constantino,  a 
Greek  merchant,  escaped  from  El  Obeid  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  arrived  at  Khartoum  fif¬ 
teen  days  later.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Kashgil,  and  gives  the  following  details : 

From  the  time  Gen.  Hicks  left  Duem  large  bodies 
of  Arabs  camped  each  night  on  the  place,  or  “geri- 
ba,”  occupied  by  Gen.  Hicks  the  night  before.  He 
frwiuently  wished  to  turn  and  disperse  these  men, 
but  .Alladeen  Pasha  assured  him  that  they  were 
friends  following  te  back  up  the  Egyptian  army. 
On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  Gen.  Hicks  sent  back 
a  small  body ;  they  were  fired  u()on  by  the  Arabs, 
and  then  Gen.  Hicks  again  insist^  that  these  men 
s’uould  be  di8()€rsed.  Alladeen  refused,  and  Gen. 
Hicks  then  drew  his  sword  and  threw  it  on  the 
grouiul,  saying  that  he  resigned,  and  would  no 
longer  be  res(Km8iblo  if  the  Govemor-Genoral  did 
not  permit  his  onlers  te  be  obeyed.  Gen.  Hicks 
said  that  from  the  time  he  left  Duem,  Alladeen 
caused  his  orders  te  be  disobej’ed.  After  some 
time  he  was  (lersuaded  to  resume  the  command ; 
but  things  went  on  as  before,  the  body  of  Arabs  in 
the  rmr  always  growing  larger.  After  some  small 
engagements,  Kashgil  was  reached.  Here  an  am¬ 
buscade  had  been  formed  for  days,  and  the  guide 
told  te  lead  the  army  thither.  When  the  Arabs 
opened  fire  from  behind  rocks  and  trees,  they  were 
wholly  concealed,  and  the  guns  in  position  could 
fire  with  impunity.  Six  days  before  Gustave  Klootz 
had  joined  the  Mahdi.  The  shells  and  bullets  of 
the  Egyptians  were  harmless,  so  thick  were  the 
rocks  and  trees.  Gen.  Hicks  wheeled  the  army  to 
gain  the  open,  but  found  the  defile  blocked  by 
.Alladeen’s  so-called  friends,  the  Arabs,  who  had 
been  following  him  for  days.  These  had  got  into 
cover,  and  opened  fire  on  the  army.  The  Arabs 
from  behind  their  cover  kept  up  a  fire  for  three 
days,  and  in  the  whole  affair  lost  no  more  than 
from  270  te  300  men.  The  Egyptian  soldiers  were 
then  lying  on  the  ground,  dying  or  in  convulsions 
from  thirst,  and  the  .Arabs  found  them  in  grou(>s 
of  twenty  or  so,  unable  te  rise.  They  were  all 
speared  on  the  ground.  Gen.  Hicks’s  staff  and 
escort  had  water,  and  were  in  a  group  on  horse¬ 
back.  When  the  Arabs  came  out  of  cover  Gen. 
Hicks  charged,  leading  his  staff  and  shooting  down 
all  the  rebels  in  his  way.  They  galloped  past  to¬ 
ward  a  sheikh  supposed  by  the  Egyptians  te  be  the 
Mahdi.  Gen.  Hicks  rush^  on  him  with  his  sword, 
and  cut  his  face  and  arm ;  the  man  had  on  a  Dar- 
fonr  steel-mail  shirt.  Just  then  a  club  thrown 
struck  Gen.  Hicks  on  the  head,  and  unhorsed  him ; 
the  horses  of  the  staff  were  8()eared,  but  the  officers 
fought  on  foot  till  all  were  killed.  Gen.  Hicks  was 
the  last  to  die.  The  Mahdi  was  not  in  the  battle, 
but  came  te  see  Gen.  Hicks’s  body.  As  each  sheikh 
I>a.s8ed  he  pierced  it  with  his  lance,  an  Arab  cus¬ 
tom,  that  he  might  say  he  assisted  in  his  death. 

The  brother  of  my  informant  was  killed  fighting 
for  Gen.  Hicks  in  El  Obeid.  The  Mahdi  has  a 
large  standing  army,  35,000  paid  men,  but  In  three 
days  can  get  300,000.  All  believe  him  to  be  the 
Mahdi.  Priests,  nuns,  and  merchants  are  free,  but 
cannot  leave  the  town. 


Hersford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

Incomparable  in  Sick  Headacbc. 

Dr.  Fred  Horner,  Jr.,  Salem,  Va.,  says:  “To 
relieve  the  indigestion  and  so-called  sick  headache, 
and  mental  depression  incident  te  certain  stages  of 
rheumatism,  it  is  incomparable.” 

For  Dyspepsia,  Indioestion,  Depression  ot  SpiritB 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phosphobatko  Elixib  o» 
Calis'aya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonlo ;  and 
for  (latients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness.  It 
has  no  equiib _ 

JlHonej?  atm  ISttsfneo^ 


New  York,  Monday,  March  3,  1884. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease 
of  $1,061,375  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $18,699,975  against  $2,314,775  below  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  $2,618,050  below  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $85,200;  thes()eclel8  decreased  $1,018,000; 
the  legal  tenders  are  down  $450,500;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  decreased  $1,628,500, 
and  the  circulation  is  up  $141,900. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the'*" 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1883 

erican  Express  . . . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 


Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel . 


Canada  Southern . 


Central  Iowa... 
Central  PaclOc 


Cleveland,  0.,  C.  It  Indianapolis. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pret.. 


•  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy.,. 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul... 
Chicago,  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.. 


Denver  h  Rio  Orande.  .. 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute. 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  k  Georgia . 


Lake  Shore  . . 

Lake  Erie  k  Western . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  k  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0. 

Manhattan  Beach . 

Manhattan . 


Manhattan  1st  pret.. 


Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret. 

Michigan  Central . 

Mobile  k  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas.... 
Morris  and  Essex  . 


New  York  Central.... 


New  York  A  New  England  . 

Mew  York,  L.  E.  k  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  preL. 

Northern  Paclllc . 

Northern  Paclflc  pret,,.. . 

New  York,  Chic  k  St.  Lonls . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  LouU  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  k  MlHSlsslppl  .  . 


Quicksilver. 


Spring  Mountain. 


St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  1st  pret. . 


Union  PaclUc. 


Wabash,  st.  Louis  k  Paclllo  pret.... 
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•  Ex -dividend. 

Facts  are  Stubborn  Thinga. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertiseiuentB  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
sliow  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of 
Tartar?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  insinuation  in  those  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared,  in 
the  practic^  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Oos  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yotirself  of  its  superiority. 

(Printed  by  Henry  Buaaell,  30  Yeaey  atreet.  Mew  York 


